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fusion during the summer. 


Low-Cost, All-Expense Tours 





A Breeze-Swept Elysium in Mid-Ocean 


OME TO BERMUDA between 
Car May and October, when the 

weather is ideal and special vaca- 
ee tion rates are in effect. 


Bermuda’s climate is delightful, even in mid- 
summer. Throughout 1923 the thermometer 
never reached ninety, and the summer average 
is 77. There is a cooling breeze every day 
and throughout every night. 


150 flower- banked islands of entrancing 
beauty. The flowers are in their fullest pro- 


Natural marvels 





—the crystal caves, sea gardens, natural 
arches, and cathedral rocks. All outdoor 
sports—tennis, golf, surf and still-water bath- 
ing, sailing, canoeing, fishing, riding, driving, 
and cycling. Dancing and parties at all hotels. 


An ideal place for rest—no automobiles, motor- 
cycles, trains, streetcars, or factories. 


Only two days from New York, by large and 
palatial steamships sailing frequently. No 
passports required. Secure illustrated book- 
let from Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
St., New York, or any travel bureau, or from 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


141 West 36th Street, New York 
(A Department of the Bermuda Government, whic 





has authorized the p 


blication of this adverti: t) 








Eight days $88 and up, longer tours 
in proportion, based on minimum 
steamship roundtrip rate of $50. 
These tours include superior hotel 


Send free illustrated Bermuda Guide Book also 
information about low cost all expense tours. 








accommodations, and _ sightseeing 
trips. Special arrangements for con- Would go to Bermuda on or about ............-- for about .............. days. 
ventions. 

Name 

Address.... 
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For full information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 Chestnut St. 
HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 





bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 

in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 

countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE—AIll subscriptions will 


Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 
$2.00 a Year; 25 cents a copy 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. A. FRASER in charge 





be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 


VOL. XXXIII 


MAY, 1924 


DES MOINES (Ia.) OFFICE, McCune Bldg. 
J. C. OUDERKIRK in charge 


NUMBER 7 





reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the _ February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 


F. A. OWEN, President 
H. G. FOWLER, Secretary 


PUBLISHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 
(California, Washington and Oregon) 
20 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. R. JAMES in charge 


English.and European Subscriptions 
Received by ARTHUR F. BIRD, 


W.J. BEECHER, Vice-President 
W. B. BUNDY, Treasurer 





old address and cau be secured only by remit- 
EDITORS 


ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions, 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 


W.J.BEECHER ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 
WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 


Editorial offices are maintained both at Dansville, N. Y., and at 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Contributions and correspondence relating thereto addressed to either office will receive proper attention. 


22 Bedford St., Strand, London, England 





HELEN M.OWEN MARY E. OWEN 
FLORENCE R. SIGNOR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager 


1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer, Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 








Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the 
Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 


Copyright, 1924, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Room 1005, 110 West 34th St., New York City 
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Editors’ Forecast 


T is never too early to plan for va- 
cation; early plans are likely to 
bring most satisfying results. Many 
of our readers will attend a summer 
school, many will broaden their outlook 
by travel, others will add to their in- 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR MAY 


CIVIC Poster—Easy - Steps in Common Law. ° Nanette B. Paul... 
Epitor1aL—Some Difficulties in Applying Rules. .M.'V.-O’Shea_.”. 26 
THE PROGRAM FOR THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. Edith A. Lathrop. > 27 
THE WOoopDLAND Fairies’ BALL. John T. Lemos™.° -'-__-- : 

A May Day 1Nn Onp SALEM. Carolyn Sherwin. Bailey... 


“Mention has already been made of a 
few features of our June issue. Al- 
though many teachers complete their 
25 school session in*May, that fact is not 
allowed to influence the magazine. We 
aim to make the June NoRMAL a thor- 
28 oughly representative issue. .In it you 
99 | will find all the kinds of material that 
you. are used to finding. Professor 











come by representing some reliable | Genevieve’s JAPANESE Party. Maude M. Grant. 20. 30 | ¥ 

company in selling a high-grade prod- A JAPANESE PAPER CUTTING PROJECT biti 31 O’Shea will contribute a stirring edi- 

uct, still others will have home duties A Scout Wastes NotHING. Alma Paschall 2 B2 torial entitled Educational Reaction: 

which yet allow them time for reading A Boy Scout Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland......... a 33 Fight It!” - There will be stories, each 
educational in purpose, in the four se- 


and recreation. For a teacher, or any- 
one else, a two or three months’ vaca- 


PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—The Value of Nature Study 
Exhibits in a Rural School, Katharine B. Mapes; Spelling Devices, 
Bergoth Sand; Interesting Lessons in Courtesy; Frances Pullar; 


ries now running. There will be the 
posters and other full-page features 


tion of idleness is unthinkable. Sum- ] 
mer is growing time. Profitable Primary Seat Work, Alvena Farney... woe 84-85 that have _been appearing regularly. 
Whatever your intention, we trust PosTer—May in the Meadows. Bess Bruce Cleaveland... 36-37: Young radio fans will be particularly 
that this number of NorMAL INsTRUC- TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB... 88-39 | glad to know that Frank I. Solar will 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, and the June re HEALTH Hast Evr. Laura Rountree Smith... 40 give specifications for a Crystal Radio 
A MAy SEWING ProJect. Mary B. Grubb... 41 Set. Mr. Solar has received many let- 


number, will be helpful to you, in both 
reading matter and advertising pages. 


PicTURE Stupby—Moran’s “Grand Canyon of Arizona.” ii ~ Mary E. Owen 42 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN AND THRIFT—I, 


ters regarding his other radio pages. 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 44 Although the text matter of the Civic 





You may be arranging to travel east- ‘ 
ward to the N. va i convention at GARDEN STICKS AND TRELLISES. Frank I. Solar... 45 Poster continues to present important 
laatitingy ni + 7 ae JAPANESE CHILDREN’S RED-LETTER Days. Nancy Virginia Austen. 46 principles of our Common Law, the 
Washington, as thousands will. You : 
may plan to see the National Parks JOINTED Toy—Cherry Blossom from Japan. ’ Bess B. Cleaveland... 47 decorative borders, beginning in June, 
and other wonders of the West, or take, “THE Land BEyonD.” Emma Tolman East & will be a handsome series designed by 
a trip on the Great Lakes or the Hud-' THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. Marie Ellis Hegler-. _... 50 John T. Lemos. Another series that 
son, or visit Bermuda, Mexico, Porto Rurat SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—The: Last Day “of ‘School, -Y, both teachers and pupils will welcome 
A : BR ’ Harper; When I Visit My Schools, A Rural Superintendent . * b 4 
Rico, Canada, or Europe. The pages Farewell, Little Schoolhouse of Mine, L. W. Reese. —.- 61 list hag ge hae nioateia =. 
of this issue will well repay the con- , cialis ; " i 
pa} WAR ON PLANT DISEASES AND HARMFUL INSECTS. Lewis S. Mills. 52 will emphasize some aspect of each 


sideration of any prospective globe- 
trotter. In June we shall present a 
descriptive paper on ‘Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital,” by Edith A. Lathrop 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and 
there will be one or two other travel 
articles besides, 

Likewise, if you contemplate either 
summer school or salesmanship, it will 
be worth your while to investigate the 





SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR Grapes—“Setting-up” Exercises for 


1X, B. C. Hendricks; “Team Spirit ‘Capitalized, Annie E. Harris; 
American History and Citizenship—IX, Mamie T. Johnson; A 
Wooden Box Decorated with Reliefo, Mary B. Grubb : 53-56 
Primary Metuops AND Devices—A Doll House Project, Ruth “An- 
gelo; The Arbor Day Celebration in the Town School, Margaret 
Patterson; How I Taught “New Americans” to Read, Lona E. 
Morlander; A Puzzle Game, John T. Lemos; The Importance of a 
Library Corner, Alice Pierce; Respect Due Our Flag, Ida E. 
Pace; Chewing Gum, Kathryn Woodside; May Basket and Greet- 
ing Cards, Louise D. Tessin; Schoolroom Snapshots... 


month in a blackboard design for gram- 
mar grade reproduction. 

Among articles, we would call espe- 
cial attention to “The Value of Educa- 
tional Tests to the Teacher,” by Rena 
C. Stebbins of the City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y. (Other contributions 
by Miss Stebbins, to appear in the fall 
issues, will deal specifically with the 
57-60 giving of tests in certain school sub- 


Around the Chemist’s Table— 


possibilities offered through NorMAL 2 : 
INSTRUCTOR as a medium. But, if you Poems Our Reapers Have ASKED For... CO jects.) Another June page—one that 
are to stay at home, your summer need May REcITATIONS, SONGS AND PLAYS. «= 6 will inspire teachers active in commu- 





not be dull. Then is the best time for 





nity matters—is Daniel Chase’s “Farm 





reading those inspiring and growth- 

inducing books that you-have meant all the year to treat yourself to. 
Look for suggestions in the Book Review columns and publishers’ an- 
nouncements that appear monthly. Whatever your summer may be like, 
we hope it will be the kind that you, individually, would like it to be. 


Boys and Girls at a State Fair.” 
The entertainment will, naturally, stress Flag Day and Closing Day. 
Have we saved the best till the last? See what you think! The June 
cover will be Jules Breton’s “The Song of the Lark,” in four colors, with 
accompanying picture study text and repeated pictures. 
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Save Money on These Magazines and Books By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may 
be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices 
when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination, 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers...... rs ecccccccce $2.0 00 
TH E PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........... ccccscce BAO 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94 of February Number).. - 1.50 
CLASS EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 84 of April Number). 1.50 
“A” i THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- 
sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80 of Sept. No.). 


CLASS ( SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 vol., cloth (See Page 84 of April oe 1.25 
“BRB? | FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 96 of April Number). 1.25 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 vol., cloth (See Page 84 of April No. ). 1.25 


“HOW I DID IT”, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 84 of April Number)..... .60 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 vol., limp cloth (See Page 84 of April No.).. -60 
CLASS ) POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 wel limp cloth (See Page 96 of Feb. No.) .60 
**C*” \ INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS —Books I and 11) See Page 86) Each.. .60 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II. f of Feb. No.  oorui 60 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Pose 86 of February Number) -60 


isan illustrated Weekly News Review. published at the Nation’ 8 

e at in er Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 

everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 

FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each weck'sissue allthe important news of the 

day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 

of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as weed , 











SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 






































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. ‘$4 40 
with The Pathfinder ............. ...$2.75 | Any TWO Books in Class “A”..... OD in tems 
with Any Book in Class “‘A’’........ 3.20| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. $4 00 
with Any Book in Class =: sesenbe 3.00 Any TWO” Books in Class “B” sawanis . if were 

Baie ith Any Book im Class "0 +11 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. ) $3 00 

Normal Sooner Potency Plans.. - $3 95 Any TWO Books in Class “‘C’’...... | Dincactadia 

The Pathfinder ... soeeeateeee - Av. ; “A” 

Any Book in Class #AR2 020000000)" VARY Book in Class “Bsc cscs, (92000 

Normal Instructor-Primary “Flin. sy Uh - PA 

eed egy mae OR ae $3.75 Any TWO ‘Books in Clase 4 SE } $3.50 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. , Any Bork: ip — alas a ' $2.00 

The Pathfinder $3 25 Any Book in Class ‘‘C’’........ 

Any Book in Class “G".........00. 80 Any Book in Class 'B?....0..00.-. $1.75 
eer ——-] Any Book in BBS hO el ose aout ae 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. 

Any Book in Class “A”.........%.. ‘$4.20 Any: TWO Books in Class mr $2.70 

Any Book in Class “Bls.::+.--""*:”____| Any TWO. Books in Class “‘B’’...§2.25 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. } : : : 

Any Book in Class “A’ . ee ceereseee ($3.70 THE PATHFINDER 

Any Rook in Class SG'..+0++0--+: —.| with Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans.. . : 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plate. ) $3 50 ha aay ae . pe ye see saae ee : re 

n Class “B".......0--0- ith Any Book in Class “B’’.........- B 

Any Book in Class. 70". -.say0 cose jeer | with Any Book in Class ““0".00.0.0... 1.50 


—E. F becriptions to Ca ada add: Normal Instructor- Panay Plans, 30c; 
aFOREION To STAGE. For eubecrinti net Normal Tnstructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder i cy 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


_ Cor] 
LATTAS BOOK || With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases otherwise Stated 
TEACHERS | / READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Hi == 


The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 


16 Circus Drawings....15c¢ F, A. Owen Publishing Co. If their publications 








SAll Postpaid Unless 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 
35c from the total. Try it. 


| fl r ~ia A pe Aipeccocte al Le 3 


































Marion George Plan Books, one for each "school month, 


tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ Hen 
prominent educators who know the ‘ec } cH Ta 7 — Prine woes: ry 
e orma ctor- ; 
ie caetal vous angst 0G. teachers, ial OG) School Century, 1 year.......+... $1.50 
Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mi fil) rn Co) eee teed Fist Grade. ...$200 
ae 5 AM ati mn (UIT vntntaneit Kindergarten and First Grade....$2. 
es ee | Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2. 50 
is free with ry purchase of supplies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Seeley’s Question Book........... $1.25 
L amounting to not less than $10.00, Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, — How to Teach the Pris 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: "Red Bird, Pig, = ar, yee one. ; =, twenty-three |p, ~ a a me te 
I i other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out ithtinder yr..9 - . : 
Mfanches ina Nusa Fes lok my ~~ and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- | HOW TOTEMH School Arts. ..... $3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
saper, 96 pages 50c BadaateErEITTO 1 atta’s Seat ee eners, complete with instructions, postpaid...... 85c | PRIMARY GRADES Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Child I ife, 12 months...... $3.00 
s0lDt wuluns 0s Cotesaed, the BRANCHES IM A, 96 pages, paper.. see c | J | : tude, a | ‘Pia Pie volme al yntip 4 1 a WS cieues cool 
H : — veryday ins irce Volumes, for all gr: Ades, set. are 
tock Robie Deas 136 MMMM] 3 Bosse ass 0s Why Divide Your Order? | PRP Mother Cou ah bite by" Wits fe 
— Huows’ —— | Lt ; 7 Rea other Goose, "300 Phe vase illus. by Wright.....$2.00 
eee “seoncog eee prema... 226 We sell everything that is published by the American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 


30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 
to trace and color, 6x9, L5c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuack, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. (430400604ae 
Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....13c 
36 Wickes ee Mt, HIG) | Whsed¥.000:6 25c¢ 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 15¢ 
10 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25c 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....18c 
Crepe Paper Posters, Nursery ; Birds: “An- 
imals; Flowers; 10 ft. x 20 in., each, 25c 









Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c,  Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Ship; Chicks; Ivy; Squir- 
rels; Grapes; Turkey; Birds; Pumpkins; Tulip. 

New Cuitp Lire CALeNnbar STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 

O1er STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Hen and Chicks; 
Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys Marching; Bo 
Peep and Her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 

PuystoLocy STENCILS, each 12c, Heart; Stomach; 
Brain; Human Body; Ear; Eye; Circulation. 

Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c¢ 

Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Patriotic; Flow- 
ers: Birds; Brownie; Animals; Fruit, 10 for 12c 

Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 — 


each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 125 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.... 





Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.... 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BEL i, 


Diameter 3% inches.......... 30¢ 

Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, IGO MIO ae sec 10c 

Latta’s 21 New asin in “— 
cofers, 10 inches high....... 


Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 
ee Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea..20c 
U.S. Hist. Game, 65¢; World Geog. Game. .60¢ 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25¢ 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50¢ 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. . .80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child's Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60¢ 


foarte) Entertainment Books 
DAYS. Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c 
levee All the Holidays..............- 40c 










GRADES Closing Day Entertainment. eae 
Dialogues for District Schools. . .35c 

= Nine Successful Plays........... 50c 
—— Ilumorous Drill & Action Songs, peng 


Lntertainments for All the Year 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs...........06- 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. "35¢ 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1, per Ib. 95c; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 87c; 





No. "4, 84c; No. 5, 80c; %4 in. Flat........ 97c 
Raflia, natural, best ‘grade, pound............ 22c 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib.......... 80c 
long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.........-- 40c 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post. extra 


> 


Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, GOS. 00549 


Sex Hygiene Books 


~ | 
ate ala Teaching Sex Hygiene....... 65c 
HERSELF J Herself; Himself, each.,..$1.35 
Rrreiarivtnig, 1 he Man and the Woman. $1.10 


Primary Supplies 


|\Latta’s penmanship —— over 
words, per set.. .20¢ 
8 Borders to Color.. 





BP Frise CAMS... .o0cs6500 ‘ 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 
sheet, 12c; 3 for...... ice 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... l5c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c 


Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. .60¢ 


Booklets and Booklet Covers 


Booklet Covers punched with 24 sheet filler and 
cord, size 6x9, each 13c; size 9x12, each, 
18c; name color, state side or end open. 

Gift Booklets for Closing Day, each 8c; doz., 90c 


16 Hiawatha Drawings. . 15c are advertised by them in this magazine or else- 
16 Pioneer Drawings... 15¢ where, you may order them from us, 
16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c 





Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 














Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats Cloth Bound Story Books 


Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch - slits, For the Children’s Hour. .$1 75 


Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 15c; ream : 
: rinted on thick paper, to) \yother § S150) 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt 314 lb., 43c aut outs 85 taels..... 15c + menage on singe 7 bead Sica ! ‘ se 
eg White Drawi ing Paper, |b., 20c; ream 9x12, Fireligh aa er Se ee eH A 81°50 | ; R j 
10 ibs., $1. 85; ream 6x9, wt hl eee 90c Mats, Cut-Out So ight —— : soceteets 21. Qunyrtxs Hour} 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., idc;’ ream, 9x12, Size 8.8, Construction Pecedy 4h eéens et 
cue ered. Oke aner, assorted colors, hall= TU" Me Another’ Stoiy 22.3173 
onstruction aper, 15x24, asst. colors, sheets, inch slits, all cut out and 4 ; ’ : 
35c: same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, I Ib, 22c c Mame® Bees. oocccecccans oc 
Cover P: al | ble Shick, 20x26 se ue et. 10c ready to weave, 20 mats, Sintt SOO oe ee ee as $1.25 
ove aper, double cK, X20, asst., sheet, ic with Weavers....cscccoes 30c In the Child’s World..... £50 


Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 


24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper 500 Lxtra Weavers, like The Real Mother Goose... $2.00 
» @ ° 7” , , 
l3c 


with Cut-out Mats.....-18¢ Child's Garden of Verse... .$1.50 





50 aheete, SEIZ, Wie 16 Obiccccacivoseescecs : 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Biunt Point Sc aT: Grimm's Fairy Rubber Ts 75 p ‘ 
— 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 in., 12 postpaid for ) ubber e Printers 
2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs,...75¢ Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in. oe oe pot an anil canal 





ee Board, an oy — stat Is. T3¢ 25c; 7 in., each....... 50c 
Writing Paper, rule oth sides, 8x1 0 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, . New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


letters, figures, inked pad and spacer, 
Complete in 
fibre box. Pest- 





























81x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs.........-5...0-.. ¢ | Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c¢ ve exit 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 Ibs. $1.35 Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... loc S16". or 75¢ 
Beginner's Paper, 7x84, ream wt. 3% Ibs....55c ye Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. . 16c 4” 10 02., 95 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x1014, wt. 3 Ibs. .40c Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... lOc 14”, 1 1b, $1.00 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets tae 2 Ibs. 33¢ Girls and Boys Pictures to Color... .16c 19”, 31b. $1.95 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., “Blendwell,” — pul Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... loc {3 Ib, $2.50 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, ay ee, 2 Ib., 50c Mother Goose Sewing Cards........ loc “ps 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs....... $1. 00 F Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ loc Alphabets, ligures, ete., I-in. high, fine to 
Gluey ey ig po. ‘ Ws p3ei ase 2 o tt Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ l6c Paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,.....30c 
quart, s., 60c; Ideal Paste Tlour, Ib... .élc¢ Familiar — Sewing Cards..... 6 ° 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 Ib., 20c; Economy Primers, No. 1..... 20ce No . Sawes 200 Popular Pictures 
pint, 2 1bs,, 30c¢ quart, 4 1DS.....0.6000.0065. 50c SEPIA, 16x20—Ilarding; Help- 
a ——-— New Primary Semen Cards ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold..15¢ 96 drawings with name in Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 24 print and script as shown, Of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......... 25¢ Each card 2'%4x3 inches, Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 


2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c 
Larra’s New Crass Recorp, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 15c 
Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 


printed alike on both sides, mocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
About 150 other words in Nymp vhs; Windmill. Each 45¢ 
print and script, including  !land, Colored as above. .$1.00 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, ! atta’s Brown _Prints of Wash- 
conjunctions, et¢., making a ington and Lincoln, size 16x 





























ite -eocine 225 2 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c d vocabulary ‘to prepare the 20, each 20e; both for 35c 
Printed Outline Maps og child for-any primer or first 50 Popular Pictures, 2x3, 20c 
: re ader, See them listed in 10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 
U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group “The Beginner's Outfit.’ Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25c 
of States, Any map for History or Per set, 25c Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25c 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 

) 84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60¢ The Beginner’s Outfit Ideal School Supply Co. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. A splendid collection of devices and supplies to D> Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15¢ 
United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3. for. 25¢ teach young children from the first day of school 1 1} Ideal Domino Cards, per set........ 20c 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. until they are prepared to use the primer. Every Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 15c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- Children of Nations to Color....... 15¢ 
Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High ed below has been more than satisfied with results, \\ A powdery; B angen m9 i a. oe 

\\ c sst. s, > 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; Order Any of the Following | \) Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15¢ 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; Word Chart, showing print and script........ Wi = Number ( ards for Seatwork, box....15¢ 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy neh 1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..48c 
terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c tences, four inches iat, 40) 19RERs. 60 6.0 cae ace 16c Peg Board, 6x6, each Se: doz. $2.35; post, extra 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors.....cccccceecs 30 
high, with pad ees ee be large print and script in outline on white 80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
Star Design, % inch..... 10c drawing paper, for four pupils............ 40c Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors, .40¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad tin Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c Raffia Frames, round or oval, per W0kiesicces l5c 
box, 2%4x3%, inked....25c¢ Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, Sectional Animals; 6 in bOX......sccceceeees i0c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c¢ the other script, for four pupils See ey eree 206 «= Sectional Birds; @ in box... .ssccceseccccece 30)c 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....l6c Phonic Drill Cards, 560 phonograms..........25¢ 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils. .... 16c 
‘ 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Gummed Devices 

Aida Canvas Peo > trace, for four ap me age ge 6¢ Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 

yhabets igures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Turkey; Holly; Elowers: Pilg s° 

* For Cross-Stitch Work, width high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils......30¢ eeat Birds: Maple pide 1 hey 

- 42 inches, yard......4 $1.25 Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box, 10¢ 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set....... 25¢ high, 2,220 characters, for four pupiis..... 206 F000 Colored Ciicles to Paste. t-in.. asstd.. 0c 
’ ‘ al Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 1.000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c 
Latta s Duplicator Postage Extra __x8%, each I5c; for four pupils.........+6. 50 Prang Water ( olor Box, 8 pans Bs. Seush, rf "44e 

Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size9%x12%, Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus.... Prang Water Color Box; 16 pans, 2 brushes. .90 
wt. 6 Ibs., price $2.90, Each ‘complete with Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in sot......... Literal Translations, Caesar: Cicero; Virail, ea, 75 
sponge ink and_ instruc ke ss Tribes di al alibage ee 

“a s s s, $7.51 
tions. Pint refill, 2 Ibs., Be Sure to Read This . Webster Unabridged Pictionary, wt, 11, Ios. E135 
90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists [)ehater's Guide, new edition, 315 pages... .$2.00 
Hektograph paper, 8Y2x of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we Story of the Bible—Foster................ $2.00 
11, medium quality, 500 will send all postpaid for only $3.05. hook N; te ar | $4.01 

+ : ‘ Handbook of iture Study omstock.....4 1.00 
sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 400 Games for School, Home and Playground, $1.25 
quality paper, 95c. Hek Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 Poems Teachers Ask For......ccccccccccccec 6iie 
ink, violet or black, 35c. Same as above for two pupils.........-++5- BeOS Bees h PH At. occ, sss. scons ococeveseeces 60 
Hektograph Pencil, ‘post- Same as above for one pupil..........++8- $1.05 Carrata. Suavwoar Boon... 20 


paid, 12c. Fancy. paper 


to make original copies, Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
-50c 


any primer or method, .45 





Paper Cutting 












05 GREE 6055 c¥cic F ting Designs, each 5x8...18 . é . ( 
COPING SAW with 12 Latta’s 42 Paper Cut 44 " ait "Gicoarines a oa Aldine I honic Cards, “3: «$1.00 
6-inch blades..........0. 35¢ ‘cant assorted...... 30¢ reading, ane aeons, Pri., 30c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to CUt Cut Bok... secs. 60c Te me Bark ss M: in Bee 90 35, 
trace actual size........ 20¢ 12 Different Calendars to US c iiese ! Lo ae c 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c RC Gee 10c Stud ¥ or gi way? 
Tube Mending Glue....... 5c 8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25c G uden PP eac " oF Ret + 
16 Manual Training Exer- ‘ - games anc lays; Smi meee c 
a ere 25¢ Arithmetic Cards, Etc. Reproduction Stories eS 30¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20¢ a hig ow Bh “ge ¢ 
Patterns to trace for Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers....25¢ ee Whi - Pe ‘il, ener 4 
cardboard _ construction, Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c T ve Clay M. deling seeees 5c 
with sastrnctions. ., fe .20c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c E parte lay MOCEING....-. c 

s Make Pa ° e = 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paret 4, Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs Modeling Material—Postage Extra 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 65¢ Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs........-+..- 25c 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... 20c_ Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 50c ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29¢ 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; Plastine, mixed_in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. seee+e$1.00 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; each, 35¢ Blue, Grey Green, White, pound........... 32c 


SEND MONEY ORDER ORDER FROM | (225-7th Ave. HUNTINGTON, W, VA. 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE J. S. LATI A I I A, Inc., NEAREST PLACE  !8th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Be a a | 


“BOOK HOUSE Lady” 


This Summer! 


You’ll Enjoy Your Vacation More 





One of our representatives is known 
to hundreds of happy children in her 
town as “The BOOK HOUSE Lady.” 
She is proud of the title, for it symbol- 
izes the work she is doing for children, 
Her income is steadily growing. 


This summer, we have openings for a 
number of alert,tactful,cultured women 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty to represent My BOOK HOUSE. 
Territory open ideally suited to vaca- 
tioning. Railroad fare paid. 


My BOOK HOUSE is 
different from all other 
children’s books. It pro- 
vides reading (1) of un- 
challenged literary merit, 
(2) intensely interesting to 
the child, (3) sure to leave 
some definiteimpression for 
good. It is as remarkable 
for what it omits as for what 
it includes. 


Write for full information concerning 
My BOOK HOUSE and our special 


summer vacation work for teachers. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-F N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


Six beautifully illustrated 
volumes, 2,560 pages, 537 
titles, 197 authors — both 
classical and modern. Se- 
lected, edited, graded, in- 
dexed by a mother—Olive 
Beaupre Miller. 


“The Child Who Reads is the Child Who Leads” 








June 29-July 4 

The 1924 convention of the National 
Education Association at Washington 
will open with a vesper service on -Sun- 
day, June 29. The Representative ‘As- 
sembly -of--the Association will -hold 
meetings on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday forenoons, June 


30, and Wednesday afternoon, July 2, 
will be kept free to permit: out-of-town 
teachers to visit interesting points: in: 
and near Washington. Programs of 
departments. and’ allied associations: 
will be held on-Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons. The place of education in 
the life of the republic will receive con- 
sideration on Thursday evening, July 
8, in a large session, which, it is ex- 
pected, will pack the new Washington 
Auditorium to the doors. 

There will be a patriotic program on 
the morning of July 4, followed by vis- 
its to Mount Vernon, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, and other shrines to which every 
teacher wishes to make a pilgrimage. 

As the plans for the meeting develop 
there are reports of arrangements for 
special trains and large delegations 
from distant points. One- leading sum- 
mer school in Ohio (Kent State Nor- 
mal) has arranged to include the con- 
vention as the first week of its session, 
for which full credit will be given. 





In describing, at Chicago, the prog- 
ress of Buffalo schools, Ernest C. Hart- 
well told his fellow-superintendents 
that the textbooks in his schools have 
been selected by the teachers who must 
use them. The elementary school prin- 
cipal has been made the keystone of 
the educational system; deputy super- 
intendents have been emancipated from 
desk work to spend their time in the 
schools; centers have been established 
where new teachers do their first work; 
and the interest in extension work has 
been so stimulated that in the last four 
years teachers have taken 24,000 se- 
mester hours .of extension work for 
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N. E. A. at.Washington | || 


30 to July 3. - Monday afternoon, June | 





“SCHOOL TEACHERS— 


become a private secretary. 
' Command a large salary. 


The average stenographer possesses only an 
eighth grade education. Thereforemany a big 
busineds man is willing to pay mighty well for 
the services of a private.secretary who has an 
above the average education. 

Of course the private secretary must be an 
able writer of shorthand. In.a reasonably 
short time you can learn the oldest-and most 
easily read system of shorthand in your-home. 

All words are written. phonetically. Your 
knowledge of orthography makes learning easy. 

We have many works of English fiction 


“printed in this system of shorthand notes, 


with longhand type translation at the bottom 
of each page, and by reading these interest- 
ing books too, you will find the study of 
shorthand intensely interesting. 

Capitalize your present education further by 
learning shorthand, and you have the positions 
of court reporter,or private secretary with their 
substantial salaries, open to you. 

Write for free lesson today. 
THE DEXTER SCHOOL 
__ (Highland Park) 
12812 Lincoln Ave. Detroit, Michigan 








Priscilla Personal 


Stationery 


gives distinction to your correspond- 
Dainty, correct, inexpensive. 


ence. 
a dollar with your name and address: plainly 
printed in 3 lines. You will promptly receive 


200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. 
100 Envelopes radon 910g B 


“§ Ben i of 
‘Both White Bond ss U.S. 
somely printed in rich Bl ihe: and. add 10c 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now, 
HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 110E High St., Boston, Mass, 
In business since 1899 





Mail me ' 














which college credit has been given. 





FREE! 1 On request from Supervisor or Teacher 
of Art will be mailed sample miniature 

asters of yg om with 

Course, 


in color’ from the Great 
descriptive ciroular of Picture Study 


GEORGE H. CLARK 


543 §S. Clinton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue also booklet listing 200 Mu- 
seum Prints, 15 cents,’ Sample sheet of 10 dit- 
ferent miniatures, in color of original canvas, 
25c; two sample sheets or 20 miniatures, 45c; 
three sample shets or 30 miniatures, 60c. 











CLOSING DAY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Good Luck 
GOODLUCK-— Single card, horseshoe shape, 
printed in four colors. 
BLUE BIRD—Booklet. 
your special copy. Size 34%, x 5%. 


priate. Space for greeting and teachers name. 
PANSY SOUVENIR—5 x 7 inches. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT NO BW 
Benton County, Mina 


Teacher EMMA M KARLSTROR 


SPRINGTIME—Booklet. 
names. An unusually attractive number. 
SCHOOL DAYS—Booklet. 


Sehan) Officers 


within 24 hours of receipt. 


—To 


number of souvenirs, | Thus*i 
your remittance. 





Very appropriate design in handsome colors, 
Handsome insert with space for pupils names. 
NOTE—Any of above souvenirs may be had without special printing at greatly reduced prices—see price list below.* 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE ORDERING---SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


For More Complete Description see advertisement inside first cover April Normal Instructor 
Beautifully 


ribbon hanger. Permits use of usual copy. 


Enormous seller this year. 
Handsome cover in colors, two colored insert on fine paper for printing 
Exceptionally pretty. 
BOOKMARK-—Single card printed in four colors on fine quality bristol, very attractive and. appro- 


Lithographed in four colors and embossed. Single Card. Names 
may be printed on back, Ribbon hanger if desired. 
CLOSING DAY—Two cards, tied with ribbon, 4 x 6 inches. 


a \ card has space for usual printing. Very neat. 
Cover in green ink, excellent stock, two color insert for printing pupils 


about 3144 x 5% 


SAMPLES—-Of any one souvenir free upon request. agree samples five cents each, Credit will 
be given for all samples returned which have been charged f ie clive rting fcc: 
ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement, ‘with the aqyarence that ee vil receive our prompt ” 
attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e capitals Always include lam leaving, Jocay 
the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted All orders filled 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per-cent allowed ‘when. two or more orders are sent together. 
your teacher friends to combine their order with .yours, pe “oie you and them money. 
ENVELOP t any souvenirs you order, included fi 
If you order less souvenirs than ‘you have pupils’ names,. Sad <0 
bh f-you order 24 souvenirs * but’ ‘have the names. of -39 pupils printed, 


it is our purpose to serve you promptly. and courteously and to quickly ‘adjust. any. difficulties should ‘they arise. Pi 


PRICES OF —_—— SOUVENIRS " 
With 


PRICES aa * Without 
hot Photo Special Printing 
Blue Bird Book Mark 10 or less Each Additional =—»«10 or less» Each Additional tach 
- Good Luck SES $ .09 $ $ $..07 
Springtime 1.10 08 1.60 -11 05 
Schoo] Days 1.25 .09 1.75 12 ‘05 é 
Blue Bird 1,25 09° 1.75 lz 05 
Pansy 1.00 07 .084 
Closing Day 06 





Jap smnese 
Maton B Mealy 


<< : ci} 






7 h 
Seb were werdae nt 





here fos we 
here taiehe 








Pansy Souvenir 





Bookmarks, 2 cents each, 50 cents additional per order for printing.name of teacher. 
Envelopes to match included free with ‘all orders, 


John Wilcox Publishing Co., Inc. 


Dept. 5, 





Closing Day Booklet 


Handsome front card in colors, back 


inches. 


Scent” for cock name ‘appearing above the 
add 15c to 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 






Springtime Souvenir 





With: Vou, pry, pupil ape frien; 
May. the deeds that sere wrought 
Ane the lessons héfe taught. ; 


Yoar fife to new energies hen’ 


“Get ; 








ARC. 





" School Days Souvenir 





is present the 
with! the .‘° 
‘best: ‘wishes ; 


i ‘ wars our 





























May 
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Another Sensational 
Record Barg 


Famous Concert and 
Band Selections 


fon Eight Double-Face 10-Inch Records 


Nearly Two Million “National” records are in use. 
Customers have written thousands of letters saying, 
“Your records are the finest I ever heard.” . “The great- 
est record bargain-I ever-got.” “Let me know at once 
when you put out new records—I want them.” 

Nowhere is a new set that our customers have asked 
for. The world’s most famous concert and band selec- 
tions that have thrilled, entertained and inspired gene- 


ration after generation. All for the amazingly low price 
of $2.98. -Eight Full Size 10-inch double-face records. 
Glance at the list. See if these are not the very selec- 
tions you have always longed to have. Remember, each 
selection is beautifully recorded by a famous orchestra, 
band or soloist, and that each “National” record is guar- 
anteed to be as satisfactory to you, in tone, smoothness, 
volume, and quality as any records made, at any price. 


ain 


For 
All 


Sixteen 


if Here Is What You Get 


Poet and Peasant Overture N.M.L. Symphony Orch. 
National Emblem March . N.M.L. Military Band 
Blue Danube Waltz . . N.M.L. Symphony Orch. 
Humoresque (Violin Solo) . . . Manna Krotan 
Lights Out . . . . . NM. Concert Band 


The Swan (Saint Saens) N.M.L. Instrumental Qute. 
Jolly Coppersmith March . N.M.L. Military Band 
Triumphal March—Aida . N.M.L. Operatic Band 
American Patrol . . N.M.L. Military Band 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody N.M.L. Symph. Orch. 


Merry Widow Waltz . N.M.L. Symphony Orch. 
Traumerei (Violin Solo) . . . Gustavus Martin 
Stars and Stripes Forever . N.M.L. Concert Band 


Send No Money 


The National Music Lovers, Inc., manufactures in enormous quan- 
tities, in Sets Only and sells direct to phonograph owners, saving 
you the usual 50 per cent. allowed to dealers and jobbers. That is 
the whole secret of this sensational offer. Let us send you this 
complete set of sixteen selections for 10 days’ trial, Don’t send a 
penny-now.. Just. mail the coupon or a letter. When the package 
arrives, give the postman $2.98 plus the few pennies for delivery 


charges. If, within 10 days, you are not completely and thoroughly & We £ q 


Souvenir (Drdla) (Violin Solo) . Gustavus Martin 
Angel’s Serenade . . N.MLL. Instrumental Qlte. 
Meditation from “Thais” (Violin Solo) Manno Krotan 


satisfied, Send the Set Back, and every penny you have paid will be 
refunded at once without question. References: This or any 


other publication in the United States. ' ATK CAA 7s / Y) 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. GQ 
Dept. 185, 218 West 40th Street, New York City. 
MAIL 
NOW! 


National Musio 
Lovers, Inc., 
Dept. 185, 

218 West 40th St., 
New York 


Please send me for 10 
days’ trial your collection 
of 16 famous concert and 

band selections on eight dou- 

ble-face, ten-inch records, guar- 

anteed satisfactory in every way. 

I will pay the postman only $2.98 

plus delivery charges on arrival, This 

is not to be considered a purchase, how- 

ever. If the records do not come up to 

my expectation I reserve the right to re- 

turn them at any time within 10 days and 

you. will refund my money (Outside U, 8S, 
$3.75, cash with order.) 


Bir E3e a 
ee 


-- PLEO CU TERT UR EERE 
APPT rrr rrr err err rrrerey. TeEeeeeTre 


If you like the great songs from Grand Opera you may also care to 
have four of the most popular airs ever written. La Donna e Mobile, 
from 2B har, Medley of Pinafore Songs: Habanera, from Carmen, 
and So * Chorus, from Faust. All beautifully sung by great 
artists, with full orchestra. If desired in “ADD ITION to pet inte ed 

e, place an X in the square at the left. The price is only 89c for 
all four selections. Sold ONLY with the set advertised Shove: ovt 
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Choosing Your Kodak Finisher 


aed 


@ After was your good money for a 
camera and film, then taking perhaps 
hours of your time ‘to make the exposures, 
itis poor policy to leave your film in the 
hands of an incompetent finisher. 


‘| Every roll of film developed by the 
NATIONAL PHOTO COMPANY receives 
the careful attention of competent experts. 
Eastman chemicals are used to developand 
fix the films, which are then thoroughly 
washed and dried naturally, no heat being 
used to hasten the drying process, a prac- 
tice which so-called “8 hour studios” must 
resort to, 


‘| Your pictures are then made by ex- 
perienced photo workers, using Eastman 
chemicals and papers, each picture being 
carefully trimmed and inspected before 
leaving our studio. 


§] This unusual care in selecting the best 
paper, chemicals and experts for your 
work naturally makes it necessary to 
charge a little more than some studios who 
use cheaper materials and cheap help,rush- 
ing the work through in a few short hours 
instead of taking time to do good work. 


§| Look through your album, especially 
the pictures three or four years old, and 
decide for yourself if the good, clear pic- 
tures that have not faded, are not worth 
much more to you than the others that 
are brown, faint and indistinct. 


"| Choose your photo finisher carefully, 
don’t ask to rush the order, insist on good 
work, and your pictures will acquire in- 
estimable value to you as the years roll on. 


Mazo. Co. ) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











the teacher and the pupils wear 
glad smiles when exams are over if 


- Warp’s Review Books 


are used in preparation, They contain 
every 8th grade examination question issued in 
| Nebraska since 1910 with answers in simple lan- 
guage, Save preparing test questions, Outline 
B® review work. Cover entire fourteen subjects 
I required for 8th grade diploma, 


Try Them At Our Risk 


®B Weare so sure that you will be delighted with these 
books that we will let you have them on trial. Simply 
check the books you want. Enclose 40c each for sin- 
| 35c each for 4 or more, 80¢ each for 25 
or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 
cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils. 
club together and get the lower price. 
—Arithmetic...40¢ —History..... eveee40c 
—Agriculture. -40c —Orthography......40c 
¢ ~—Physiology......-- 40c 
—Reading.......+++ 
—Writing, Drawing 
and Bookkeeping . .40c 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


gle copies, 
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Leave It To 
Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


We have helped others. We will help you. | Nation 
wideservice, All wate ot penitions, Registration free. 
Write us your wantse We do the rest. 


3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas Ci Missouri. 
OFFICES: 315 Tabor Opera House, Beaver, Colorado. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Homemaker. Trained by 4-~oO™ 
By Mabel Louise Keech, A.B., B. Mus, _Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 142pp. $2. +0. eA B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 

Back in 1876, Emily Huntington 
Miller suggested the teaching of 
housekeeping to girls through the use 
of toy furniture and implements. The 
idea took root, and to-day there are 
many girls who enjoy better homes as 
a result of the training they received 
in “kitchengarden.” The possibilities 
will be appreciated by anyone who re- 
calls or observes the fascination exer- 
cised over children by miniature arti- 
cles modeled on those their elders use. 
The present book, first published 
twelve years ago, has become out- 
grown, and the author in revising it 
has added several chapters and made 
such changes as were required. Out- 
lines are given, as before, of lessons 
in the kitchengarden course, but ex- 
planations are more extended. There 
are a number of appropriate songs, 
diagrams, and _ other _ illustrations. 
Teachers, mothers, young homemakers, 
and growing girls are those whom the 
volume should serve. 

Specimens of Biblical Literature. Arranged 
and edited by James Muilenburg, A.M., Depart- 
ment of English, University of Nebraska. Cloth, 
413pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 

Under the headings Narrative, Poe- 
try, Reflection, Essay, Prophecy, Gos- 
pel, Oratory, and Letters, have been 
grouped the most significant, from a 
literary viewpoint, of the Bible con- 
tents. Popular interest in study of the 
Bible as literature is comparatively re- 
cent. Few persons realize what a 
transformation can be worked by typo- 
graphical rearrangement and organi- 
zation in the literary forms with which 
we are familiar. Especially is this 
true of the poetry, which when made 
to appear as poetry, demands a new 
recognition of literary quality. Mr. 
Muelenburg has added notes, suggest- 
ed parallel readings, glossary, etc., for 
the benefit of students—more than 
100 pages of the book being devoted to 
this material. Its perusal should give 
any adult a greater appreciation not 
only of the Bible’s intrinsic worth, but 
of the variety of its contents and its 
influence on thought and writing 
through the centuries. 

Essential Language Habits. (Books One, Two, 
and Three.) By Esther Marshall Cowan, Some- 
time Teacher of English, Northeast High School, 
Kansas City; Annette Betz, Teacher of English, 
Kansas City Junior College, formerly Grade 
Teacher, Scarritt School, Kansas City; and W. 
Ww. Charters, Professor ‘of Education, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Author of “Teaching 
the Common Branches,” ete. Cloth, BOOK 
ONE: Illustrated, 278pp. BOOK TWO: Illus- 


trated, 309pp. BOOK THREE: 439pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N, J. 


In the preface to this series we read 
that the authors “have taken pains 
through careful investigations of na- 
tional breadth to ascertain exactly 
what are the minimum essentials of 
language and grammar.” Nothing is 
included to be taught which does not 
deal with a common practical difficulty, 
or which is unnecessary to understand 
the rules which control the difficulties 
that pupils encounter in their study of 
English. To habituate children in the 
correct forms of language, drill is pro- 
vided by means of exercises, games, and 
tests. Concrete illustrative material is 
introduced in the form of literature, 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


May 192} 





ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALL THE WEST BOISE, IDAHO THE BEST 
HAWAI—ALASKA FREE REGISTRATION THE West 











The Biggest and Best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 
Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S. University Ave, 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DO IT NOW 





COVERS THE CONTINENT. 














——— 





Al BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY frtindemes oun 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago est salaries. Our clients 

Other Offices: pay best salaries. Hf you 

want promotion send for 


New York 
Denver 
Spokane 


437 Fifth Avenue’ e 
Symes Building . . 
Peyton Building, + .« 


booklet “TEACHING 


39TH YEAR AS A _ BUSINESS,” 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec, 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ =AGENCY, INc. 


EL STREET 
We have GOOD POSITIGNS i OD TEACHERS at Soon AL imes * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULILETIN 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 








Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to own and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers. M. O. PRATT, Mer, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa 





4Sth year. Oldest Teachers Agency inthe United States un- 
der one continuous management, Unexcelled personal ser- 
vice. Free registration. Well prepared teachers i in great de. 
mand. “Jt paystoregister with this Agency.” Write » today, 





A Medium Between School Boards and Pro. 
—, Teachers. ENROLL NOW and get 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ceenivetPenchers” ENROLE NOW “ene 


Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Rowen FREE Registration—Why Wait? 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


-H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. Write Department N. 
Teachure’ Agency and 


B I xX B Y @ B R e Employment Counsel 


80 W. Genesee St. Anunderstanding of the ere y as well as the psychological side of selecting teachers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. One of our managers has had many years of experience in teachers’ agency work. 


V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


’ THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 














pL HOOLSin the BAST andofte ea ay Gace vr 2ST SALARIED 
in the RIES THIR! 
s YRAC USE ’ N. Y. FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. sg 


L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wtitssaber 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4, os " 


Wim. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE, Write for particulars. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS?’ AGENCY,  Genningron. Ganoni 


BENN 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. 


FREE ENROLLMENT in both a 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


728-30 STAHLMAN BUILDING, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East, North and West. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENGY Bor HUNT WOR Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
WORTH, Megr.,.°723 Leary Building, Seattle. 
s acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY natowacRcen 
NATIONAL AGENCY 


FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schovl 
officers in Washington, Oregon Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among schoul 








DENVER - 




















BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 





TEACHERS WANTED. Allikinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., - Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass, No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions for next 


Fall in Pa., N.J., Free Enrollment. 
Modern Teachers “Daeg “iout tiarket Street, Philadelphia. 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., 
prepared to order. $2.00 per 1,000 words. Outlines, $1.00 
each, P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


TEACHER 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
tion form. Cooperative Lnstructors’ Ass’a.. 











Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach 
ers’ Ageney, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0, 





Write for applica- 
Marton, Indians 








School Photos 


25 for $1.00 


Made from any good 
photograph; original re- 
turned, Liberal offer to 
agent in every school. 
High grade teachers ap- 
plication photos. Send 
for free samples. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Michigan 





Head Office: 
The Bynum System of Teachers Agencies, crovis New mexico 
Covers states west of the Mississippi. Associates distributed over territory from 
Canada to Mexico. Calls coming in now. FREE ENROLLMENT. Write for circulars. 


W. A. BYNUM, Manager, CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO. (Formerly of Abilene and Colorado, Texas) 
ae > 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued. on -page 8. 
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'$1000°0 IN CASH PRIZES 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS” CONTEST 


will be given to Teachers and Educators submitting the best 1500 to 2500 
word articles on each of the following subjects: 


CONTEST SUBJECTS 


A Brand New Series That Saves Time and Money For You 


“Helpful Hints for Teachers” contain hundreds of up-to-the-minute ideas and 
suggestions which you can use in your Class Room Work. Every number is 
written by a Teaching Authority on the subject. This Series helps you apply 
the best thought of Practical Educators and intelligent Teachers on your own 
particular problems at a surprisingly low cost—only 5c per copy, because 
each subject is treated independently in four-page pamphlet form. 

No more leafing over untold numbers of Educational Magazines—No more 
expensive books to buy. The titles listed below are for sale now and new 
titles will be added as a result of this contest. 

You know how easy it is.to tell another Teacher about your latest Sand Table 
“Stunt”, or how you taught Jimmie to behave, or how your Class recites 
History; now, it is just as easy to write out your description, if you use the 
simple, easy language of every day conversation. 


AN EASY WAY TO EARN MORE MONEY 


We want you to write your experiences, the methods you employ, in any or 
all of the phases of school work indicated in the list of Contest subjects. 


As a reward for assisting us in completing the “Helpful Hints” Series, prizes 


History and Geography Games 
Profitable Seat Work 
Discipline 

Teaching Language 

Silent Reading 

Sand Table Ideas 

Arithmetic Devices 


Teaching Penmanship 

Teaching Pupils to Speak Correctly 
Ideas for the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Grades 
Ideas for the 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 
Opening Exercises for School 
Teaching Music 

Parent-Teacher Associations 


Making the School Room Attractive Celebration Exercises and Parties for 


Teaching Morals and Manners 
Spelling Games 


School and National Holidays and 
other Special Occasions, 


Twenty FIRST Prizes of $25.00 each will be awarded for the best articles on 
each of the above subjects. 
One Hundred SECOND Prizes of $5.00 each will be awarded for the next 
best articles on the above subjects, 

In preparing Manuscript write plainly (with typewriter if possible) on one side of 
each sheet; write the title of the article and your own name and address on the back 


of*each sheet. 


Mail the -Manuscript to CONTEST EDITOR, care of THE HARTER 


SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 2048 EAST 7Tist St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS MUST BE IN ON OR BEFORE JULY Ist, 1924. 





The following “HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS”? are ready for distribution now. They will serve 


101 Methods for Improving a 136 Perfect Lesson Booklets 171 American Education and 
Bad Memory 136 A Rural School Banking the Kindergarten 

402 Teach Pupils to Speak System 172 The Greatest Needs of the 
Correctly : 137 The Flower Show Country School |. 

403 Essential Elements of Re- 138 A Stunt Night 173 Vocational Training for 
port Cards 139 Applying Memory Rules to Girls _ ; 

404 Group Play Under Group Schoolwork 174 Teaching History in the 
Leader 140 A History Bulletin Board Grades and the High School 

105 Are You a Growing 141 Conducting a One Teacher 175 The Child as the Center 
Teacher? School of Our-School System 

406 Our Flag and Our Ommey 142 Harvest Home Program 176 Seenine Exercise for 

107 Solving the Hot Lune 143 A Peter Rabbit Party P Schools 
Problem 144 Writing Letters of Appli- 177. Vocational Work for Coun- 

108 Supervised Study cation try. Schools 

109 Teaching Beginners to Read 145 The Hektograph 178 Preparing a Speech u 

410 The Discipline of the School 146 Teaching Sewing in Rural 179 The Value of the American 

111 Teaching Little Folks Lan- Schools Novel in Education and 


guage 147 Whispering, Its Causes and Practice ‘i 
412 Technical Grammar in the Its Hemedy : . : 180 A Code of Ethics for the 
Grades 149 Arithmetic in the Third Teaching Profession | 


413 Teaching of Composition Grade 181 The Latest. Ideas in Pri- 
114 How to .Overcome Stam- 760.Little Talks to Young mary Education 
mering Teachers 182 How to Improve Our Coun- 
415 Honored Educational Aims 151 How Parents Hinder the ty School System 
Remain Unaltered School Work of Their 183 Co-operation - 
116 Socialized _Recitations Children i 184 A Teacher's Confession 
417 Story Telling for Upper 152 County | Spelling . Contests. 185 Wild Flowers for the 
Grades 153 Seventh Grade Bank Proj- School -Grounds 
118 A Reading. Program for r 186 Grocery Store and Bank 


ect 

Primary’ Grades alae 154 History and Geography | 187 A School Flower Garden 
419 How Much Oral Reading is Games 1 
to be used in: the Schools’ .| .455 Ideas to: Try : 1 
How We. Instituted Mid-- | 157 Some New. Spelling Games Music 

Morning Lunch 158 A Successful Cooking Class |. 190 A Get-Together Day 
121 Class and School Mottoes 159 Community Get-Togethers 191 Utilizing the Old School 
122 Combining Silent and Oral 160 Co-operation of Teachers~ sd Books 

1 1 


88 Making History Real 
89 How to _ Appreciate Good 


-_ 
n 
o 


Reading and Parents ae 92 School Improvements 

123 How I Taught Silent Read- 61 Parent-Teacher — Associations 93 How We Secured Play- 
ing 162 Ideas for the Second Grade round Apparatus 

124 Library Service to Rural 163 The Price of Progress 194 - S in Gaining Control 
Schools j Problem in oO Jnruly Boys 

126 (ur Feathered Friends, 165 Teaching “Composition | 198 The Wonders of the Sky 
The -Bitds 166 Learning Short Division 196 “Seed Dimes’? A Means of 


126 Arbor_ Day : : Securing a School Library 
Ma : y. -167 Some Things to be Avoid- ati ‘4 » Chi 
127 The Beauties of Nature ed by the Teacher 197 Interesting Young Children 


128 A Question to be Answered : P in Books 
133 1 varaaas Problems in 168 The Bright Spots in the 199 The: Psychology of Story 








Teaching and How to Country Teacher’s Life elling 

Remedy Them 169 Teaching Morals and Man- | 200 Letting Pupils Discover the 
134 Playgrounds—Th@ir Su- ners in School Moral ‘ 

pervision, Administration 170 A World Map as a Basis 201 Socializing the Recitation 

and Equipment for Teaching Geography Period 





very well as models for Contest Contributors—Price 5c per copy, 50c per dozen postpaid. 
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First Aid Treatment for 234 How 


Effective Method of 239 The 








We Made a_ School 268 Ilow to Encourage Self 


Schools Annual Activity. in the Study of 
Flag Drill 235 What We Did in One Year Geography : 
Stepping Stones to De- 236 Spring Gardening on the 269 The Rural School as a Cen- 
velopment of Original Sandtable ter of the Rural Com- 
Stories P 237 The Technique of Teaching munity 

A Social Deportment Proj- 238 Some Phenomena of Adol- | 270 My “Grocery Store” 
ec escence Arithmetic Class 


Consolidated — School 271 Choosing a Vocation 


Teaching Correct Speech as a Community Center 272 Story Telling 
Health Rules for Children 240 Sugar Coating the Drill 273 Dramatize Your History 
Things, That Should _Be Pill ‘lass 
Taught. Incidentally in Pri- 241 Teaching Foreigners English 274 Grade Spelling Contests 
mary Grades 242 Rural Primary Composition 275 The Value of Health Ex- 
Story Telling in the Train- 243 Aims in Education ercises 
ing of_ Teachers 244 Helps in Arithmetic 276 Trees 
One Grade School Li- 245 Primary Grade Bird Study 277 Irregular Verbs 
brary Serves Teachers and 246 Drawing Outlines for the 278 A Hot Lunch Project 
Pupils Kighth Grade 279 The School Newspaper 
The -First Day of School 247 The One Teacher School 280 The Hot Lunch Problem 
Wireless—Its Wonders and 248 Class Games as a Reward 281 Disciplinary Helps 
Adaptations for Good Behavior 282 How I Teach Third Grade 
The: Test Controversy 249 Teaching Long Division Music 
Music in Primary Schools 250 School Improvement Club 283 The Playhouse—A _ Kinder- 
Improving the Rural School 251 Do's and Dont’s in Disci- garten Project 
Grounds 7 pline 284 Manual Training for Farm 
Vocational Guidance 252 Reasons for Parent-Teacher Children 
How to Teach a Poem Associations 285 Paper Folding for Rainy 
Health Education and 253 How I Secured Parents’ Co- Days 
Health Training operation 286 Nature Study Simplified 
Music in Our Rural Schools | 254 Value of Parent-Teacher | 287 Story-telling in History 
Teaching « the History of Associations 288 Letter Writing as an Aid 
United States 255 (‘o-operation of Parents in Composition 


School Room Application 256 Hints to Beginning Teachers 289 Twenty Arithmetic Devices 





of Educational Principles 257 How to Encourage Parents 290 Sand Table Ideas 
A_ History Guessing Game to Visit the School 291 A Rural School Current 
Written Composition in In- 258 Our Annual Parent-Teacher Events Class 
termediate Grades | Day 292 Remedies for Poor Spelling 
How We Use_ Clippings 259 Parent-Teacher Associations 293 Knitting for Children 
Busy Work Story Booklets 260 School Governed on the 294 A Language Game 
Holidays Municipal Plan 295 A Banking Game 

Arbor Day Story 261 Lessons in Safety 296 The Successful Teacher 
Teachers’ Dress 262 Educative Seat Work 297 A_ Health Project—Teeth 
The Psychology of Arith- 263 Suggestions for a Humpty 298 Word Building as an Aid 
metic Dumpty Easter Party to Reading Lessons 

“Good Health Club” 264 fome pints om Teaching a 299 A_ Health VProject—Feet 
Developing Interest in te hg pe ett ta 300 Helpful Seat Work Plans 
“Safety First” 265 A First Lesson on Written | 304 Punctuality and - How to 
Spelling Contests 266 Teaching Arithmetic in the Get It d 
Make the School Room At- Grammar Grades 302 History for Beginners 
tractive 267 The Problem of the Teacher 303 Our Geography Sand Table 


PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY—TITLES ARE NOT NECESSARY 



























NO. 2 
ONE-THIRD 
ACTUAL SIZE 


MAKE YOUR PARTING GIFTS SINCERE 


HARTER SOUVENIRS add that little extra personal touch which makes Betty and Tom and 
Mary glow with happiness. Inexpensive little gifts, and yet they carry the message of your 
personality and your “bon voyage” to every one of your pupils through the years. 
DISTINCTLY INDIVIDUA Harter Souvenirs are so different, distinctive, and rich in 
appearance that they are a real joy to give. They're sou- 
venirs your pupils will always cherish and want to preserve. 
? Our No. 2 Souvenir is a little six page booklet cleverly 
HARTER S NO. 2 SOUVENIR designed to be made up to your order, with an attrac- 
tive cover design as illustrated. Covers are made from 


SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, STEEL DIE EMBOSSED, 
AND BOUND WITH A GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG. 


The cover contains a four page insert, with an appropriate sentiment on the first page, 
and the third page imprinted to your own order with the name of the School, District, 
County, State, names of pupils and the name of the teacher, 
# \east as many copies as you have names to be printed. 
“PRICES OF NO. 2—With printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional copies 
“_-8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per dozen, any 
quantity. Envelopes in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 


DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. If errors 
occur through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send money order, bank 
draft or currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly. 


THE ASSORTED SERIES | firct"pore throurh which are’ shown in. sepia. reproduetion 


Your order should call for at 


‘ ’ some of the world’s greatest paintings. Every copy is from the work of a great Master of Art. 
SPECIAL CLUB OFFER The béauty of the first page is enhanced by an appropriate Closing Day sentiment. Space on 


Get one or more of your associate 


the inside third page for the teacher's name, the pupil’s name, the place, and the date. 


teachers to order their Souvenirs with BEAUTIFULLY COLORED—These souvenirs are beautifully colored, printed on the highest 


you, and we will gladly allow a 10 per 
cent discount on the entire lot. This 


grade of heavy art paper, and are the best value in souvenirs on the market, They are assorted 


offer applies to both the No. 2 and the in six different sentiments and six pictures with an envelope for each souvenir. Size folded— 
Assorted Series souvenirs. 34x64 inches.» Price—8 cents each or 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Write for Samples. 


UVENIRS FOR CLOSING DAYS 





























THE ASSORTED SERIES —Six De Luxe Souvenir Folders 





2048 East 71st St, _ THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 









































YOUR PHOTO 
FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 
standard size, 24%, x 3%, 
slightly larger than the above. 
Original returned intact. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1173 East 53d Street, 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 

















OUR 
“HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS 


Is built to meet a special service— 
Not to meet a price. 


DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? 


That your’ blackboard trouble 
might not be blackboard trouble 
but crayon trouble? 


Try “Hygieia’ Dustless and you 
will have no more trouble with 
your blackboards. 


Insist on our products. They are 
the best. 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 


Established 1835 











EVERY TEACHER 


Needs a copy of our large catalog of the best books, 
teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and supplies. 
Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Every Teacher needs also some of the following: 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards). Deming. $1.20 


Number Gameg for Primary Grades. Harris- Waldo. -85 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 
ur Grades. 85 
Pp rimary | Seat Work, Se: onse Fralning and Games. “Smith. 85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smi 1.00 
Methods end! Material for Composition. Deming. - ec i 
How to Teach Phonics. Lki - -B0 
Morning Exercises for All the Year, Sindelar. - 1.00 
Practical and Artistic Basketry. insley. - 1.00 
District-School Dia eguee - - -40 
Humorous Bites or Ghilaren. Irish.” - - - 40 
ry Recitations. - - -80 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Trish 40 
Closing Day Entertainments. Si - - -40 
Best Memory Gems. Sindelar - 80 
One Hundred Stories | wr Re reduction. Grove. - + a0 
Easy Things to Draw ugsl - ‘ 
Fiasb Cards for Rapid Word Drilis. Deming. - ° 16 


Ul books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Primary Teacher 


for a position which pays $2000 first year. Mustbean expert. 
hy not ra for a position like this? Correspondence 

courses: (1) How To Teach The Primary Grades; and 

(2) How To Teach by the Project Method. Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Primary Specialist, 




















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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pictures, etc. Believing that language 
is best taught by the project method, 
the authors have utilized many lan- 
guage projects, such as letters, clubs, 
and conversation, and have also so ar- 
ranged the material in the text that it 
can be used conveniently in connection 
with the language phases of other 
projects. 

A Manual of Corrective Gymnastics. By 
Louisa C. Lippitt, Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education and Director of Corrective 
Gymnastics for Women, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Illustrated. Cloth. 249pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

One phase of physical training on 
which increasing emphasis is_ being 
laid is that of corrective gymnastics. 
This book, written by one whose long 
and successful experience entitles her 
to speak with authority on the subject 
of corrective gymnastics, has here 
given exercises for the many types 
treated in a corrective gymnasium. 
large number and great variety of 
suitable exercises are offered and are 
simply described. Numerous illustra- 
tions, so helpful in a text of this kind, 
are included. Under the heading 
“Possible Errors,” attention is called to 
the errors likely to be made in taking 
different exercises, and suggestions 
are given as to the best method of pre- 
senting the exercises so as to avoid 
these. Both as a textbook and as a 
reference book this volume is to be 
commended to physical training in- 
structors. 

Sea Creatures, By Ilsien Nathalia Gaylord. 
With illustrations by Florence Liley Young. 
Cloth. 236pp. 75ce. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass, 

Not only the ocean itself but the 
creatures that live in it attract us. 
Aquariums are always well patronized, 
There is great mystery in the depths 
of the sea, and a life that, even so far 
as it is known, is amazingly diversified. 
The beautiful and the grotesque seem 
to be combined there more often than 
on land—or is it only that we are more 
used to what we see about us every 
day? Children, as soon as they begin 
te understand that there are many 
things besides “fishes”? in the ocean, 
are curious to know about the creatures 
that they may never see, even behind 
glass. To fill such a need an elemen- 
tary book like Sea Creatures is well 
adapted. It is rather casual in man- 
ner—not too textbookish—and yet a 
very large amount of information is 
conveyed within some 200 pages. A 
number of illustrations give an ac- 
curate idea of the creatures described. 
At the end of the volume are eleven 
“lessons” composed of questions that 
can be used by a teacher in checking 
up the practical benefit derived from 
use of the book as _ supplementary 
reading. 

Heroes of the Wilds. By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser, Author of ‘Around the World in Ten 


Days,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 3872pp. $1.75 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


In this book Mr. Fraser tells us 
something about the lives and duties 
of a class of men whose work places 
them at the outposts of civilization, 
and the heroic qualities of whose char- 
acters is often overlooked. The hard- 
ships they have to endure, the perils 
which they face, the alertness and 
courage which they display, and the 
way in which they contribute to our 
comfort are all clearly portrayed in 
these stories. In the first chapter we 
visit a camp of lumberjacks and learn 
just how these men live, watch them 
fell giant trees in the forests of the 
Northwest, and are given a vivid pic- 
ture of rafting. In another chapter 


d $ i 
ST-STU.-T-T-TERING 224 Stammering 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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"TEACHERS “PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 











Teachers’ Registration Section 
Bureau of Education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
A placement agency for teachers of ability in College, 
High School, Normal, Elementary and Special Subjects. 
Vacancies now listed for College and Normal School 
teachers. Teachers with special training in education 
easily placed. Nocommissions charged to teachers. 
Register For Appointment. Register Now. 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washingfon, D. C. 
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In The Better 


Positions 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 





Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school, 


Established 1906 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS 











Branch Offices : 


Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO 





Wm. RurF er, Ph. D., Manager 





se! 
————. 


Service Important to Teachers and Superintendents | 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago), 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington, 

The Evanston(IIl.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades, 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
various forms of service to schools and teachers as well as for grade teachers. 




















Professional Placement for enatia Teachers Discriminating Service to School ¢ Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Our field is the 


We fill every sort of educational position from the kindergarten to the university. 
twelve westernmost states, the Islands, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 


J. M. HAHN } Mane No registration fee Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker gers _- Correspondence invited Berkeley, California 














mm Great Lakes Teachers’ agency ™ INC 








Why not take advantage of our service and procure a good 
position. ‘‘Courtesy, promptness and service’’ our Motto, 


eee SOUTH BEND. IN > GT 
Write or call BEST SERVICE COMPANY, 


TEACHERS wives icin, 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 


concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas = acquaintance with school authorities, 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 202<Smcd-Simors Bitz 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 


5000 TEACHERS. NEEDED FOR THE WEST AND ALASKA 
Free Registration. Enroll NOW. Certification regulations furnished all members. 











‘In my experience, this i is at - st teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency o> seins tnt ss 


W. D. WALpDRIP, Principal ‘Township 
High School, Streator, !linois.” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“A Teachers’ Agency 





Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE **thet‘Works” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT  onppamaamned ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 


School Graduate: 
117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICco 


Write: R. Ww. CRIST, Manager, 
BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


Kindergarten, Grade and Junior High School Teachers find in our office a spirit of friendliness with the 
highest degree of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given special attention and 
every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank today, 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
IF U WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 
Teachers Come West i:::. rey BE 


Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of 
the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 

NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 

NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. 














Teachers Information Bureau, °:%3° Denver, Colorado 


9 Teachers! New Method. We Do The Work. 
Sol 95% of teachers placed do not write a single letter, 
except tous. We only recommend one teacher for 


MANCHESTER, TENNESSEE a position, FREE REGISTRATION. 
Teachers wanted in every 


WANTE town to represent largest 


and best college of Photography and Photo-Engraving in the 

world, Increase your income during spare time. Leads . 
rnished. Write immediately for full information. Waele dgstrpctions. | No previ 

Illinois College of Photography, Box X, Effingham, Illinois " Pept. 26-£ Sa aventiat Chicago, mtn is 


GET THESE 4 LARGE MAPS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL—*2022 


Advertised in detail on page 23 of the March Normal Instructor. 
U. S. and POSSESSIONS, 44 x 58 in. - Editor: Chas. P. Dryer 
EUROPE, 44 x58 in. . - Editor: Wm. Morris Davis 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 44x 58 in. Editor: Ellsworth Washington 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 44x58 in. - Editor: Walter S. Tower 


Look up your March issue, see what these maps will do for YOU, and take advantage of our Special 
Limited Offer without delay. Send check, draft or money order for $20.90. We pay transportation. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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AT HOME in'yonr spare time. No canvassin 
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“Goodbye, I’m 
Very Glad to 
Have Met You” 


But he ISN’T glad. 
He is smiling to hide his 
confusion. He would 
have given anything to 
avoid the embarrassment, 
the discomfort he has 
just experienced. Every 
day people who are not 
accustomed to good so- 
ciety make the mistake 
that he is making. Do 
you know what it is? 
Can you point it out? 
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Special Bargain! 
The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $32° 


'W 


OU have always wanted this famous two-volume set that solves 
every social difficulty, that tells you exactly what to do, say, write 
and wear on every occasion. You have always wanted to own the 

two remarkable books that give poise, ease, dignity—self-confidence 

Here is your opportunity to secure the complete, original, authentic BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual publisher’s price! Almost 500,000 people 
have purchased the Book of Etiquette at the regular price of $3.50. If you act 
NOW, you can receive the same two authoritative and fascinating volumes for 
only $1.98. 

This amazing offer is for a short time only. The demand for the Book of Eti- 
quette at this great reduction will probably be so large that the company must re- 
serve the right to withdraw this offer at any time. You are urged to send for your 
set at once. 


Solves Every Social Problem 


The Book of Etiquette is admittedly one of the most complete 
and authoritative works of its kind ever published, It covers 
every phase of wedding etiquette, street etiquette, dinner eti- 
quette, dance etiquette—it contains paragraphs for the self-con- 
scious and timid; for the bachelor; for the business woman; for 
the country hostess. Nothing is forgotten, nothing omitted. The 
300k of Etiquette will tell you everything you want to know. It 
will protect you from sudden embarrassments, give you a wonder- 
ful new ease and poise of manner. 

Wherever possible, in the Book of Etiquette, the origin of 
customs has been traced to its source. For instance, you find out 
why rice is thrown after the bride, why a veil is worn, why the 
engaged girl is given a tea-cup. You will enjoy the Book of 
Etiquette. And you will find it more useful than you ever 
dreamed a work of this kind could be. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Are You Ever “Alone” Here’s your chance—take it! Let us send you the famous two- 
in a Crowd? volume Book of Etiquette at the special offer price. 
Good manners make good No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the coupon below 








What’s Wrong in This Picture? 


‘ It is so easy to make embarrassing mistakes in public—so easy 
} pee. blunders that make people misjudge you. Can you 
nd the mistake or mistakes that are made in this picture? 


mixers. The man or woman to us at once. We will send you the complete, two-volume set of 
who is able to do the correct . — P - hea 

and cultured thing without the Book of Etiquette, and when it arrives you have the privilege 
stopping to think about it, is ivinge tins ¢ sa foe ‘ents ‘livery 
ak as aamekie’ wie ‘ke of giving the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents delivery 
always welcome, always pop- charges) for the regular $3.50 set! 

poet a ee ae ee Surely you are not going to let this offer slip by. Clip and mail 
Do you ever feel alone at a this coupon NOW while you are thinking about it. The Book of 
snate re ring ? = ° e P P ° ats 
social gathering? = =Do you Etiquette will be sent to you in a plain carton with no identifying 
ever feel tongue-tied among @ ook rn ‘3 ’ , : 
strangers ? mark. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 295, Garden City, New York. 


___USE THIS SPECIAL COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 295, Garden City, N. Y. 

I accept your special offer. You may send me the complete, two-volume set of the Book 
of Etiquette in plain carton. When it arrives I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few 
cents delivery charges) instead of $3.50, the regular price. I retain the privilege of re- 
turning the books any time within 5 days of their receipt, and my money will be refunded 
at once if I demand it. 





Name 





Address 
{] Check this square if 3 you | want these ‘books with ‘the “beautiful “full- le thes binding at 
$2.98, with same return privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash with order. Leather binding 
outside U. S. $3.44 cash with order.) 
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Iberia, from which he graduated, 





If you want something different, we suggest that you try our 1924 
(No. 7) souvenir in its new French Gray dress. 
graved in black and red, with gray inserts to match covers. 
venir No. 5 we are continuing from last year. r p 
61% inches, and have eight insert pages of good and special material, 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 


of our new souvenir is a double memoir page of our late and beloved 
President Harding, showing his portrait, the old school-house at 
Blooming Grove, Ohio, ‘where he first attended school, the hall where 
he delivered his first public address and Ohio Central College at 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Since we began placing photos in design opposite pupils’ names on 
inside page, six years ago, and furnishing photos of both teacher and 
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SOUVENIR of OUR SCHOOL 


school-house when desired, we are furnishing a larger percentage of 
photo souvenirs than ever. 
improvement in harmony obtained by mounting photos on gray in. 
If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish repro. 
duced and we will copy and return original with your order. 
copy from any size to size desired. 


Cover is process en- 
Sou- 


Souvenirs are 344 x serts. 


move if possible. 


new No. 7 souvenir. 


per dozen. 
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You will be agreeably surprised at the 


We can 
If your photo is in a folder, re- 


ENVELOPES 


We have had made a heavy ripple finish gray envelope to match our 


These are printed to be filled in (see illustra- 


tion) by the teacher for each pupil, thus adding an individual touch, 
These are 15c per dozen or 14%4c each. For our No. 5 souvenir we 
furnish a white bond envelope printed same as the gray, for 10c 
If no envelopes are ordered, we furnish ‘without charge, 
embossed transparent envelopes for your souvenirs. 














\s alWays good and true, 





PRICES POSTPAID 


=e : No. 7 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 8 cents each 
WE thew» wepete , j No. 7 WITH PHOTO ............. 10 or less, $1.85; additional ones 10 cents each 

« : : " No. 5 WITHOUT PHOTO......... 10 or less, $1.50; additional ones 7 cents each 
One rule to guide us m our lives, No. 5 WITH PHOTO............. 10 or less, $1.75; additional ones 9 cents each 


If you order photos of both teacher and school-house, add 2c extra to the above 
price for each photo souvenir. 








ii “Tis do to others as you would, 











in excess, 






































YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school, district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teach- 
er, and if desired, the school board. ‘ 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4lbs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O.:Money Order. ; 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, BoxH, MANSFIELD, OHIO 






























370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A, U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, . Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms) ; Prophecies (8 exceptfonally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class. Songs (4); 
- Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes: with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 

- gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement, Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, iMustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, 
Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools, A large selec- 
Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


Diaiogues, Revues, 


Minstrel Material. Our 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. 


-T.S. DENISON & CO. &3 S,Wabash Aves CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


ae ae Top 


t SOLE MFGRS 
“DURRINREEVES®C” 4 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything —just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative ) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can.print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, anditis immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “IT 1s THE DUPLICATOR You 
‘ Want.” “‘ANyTHING You WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
It.”’ It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Busi and Professi an should own and operate a 
““MopeRN”’ Dupticator. _“‘It Saves TIME, LABOR AND MoneyY.”’_ ““SpECIAL THREE” CaP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
CompLete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror Orpers DirEcT FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 





-| machines, instruments of various kinds, 














J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Palmer Method Penmanship Schools 


Summer Session: June—July 1924 


New York, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Boulder, Colorado. 
EXPERT FACULTY COMPLETE CURRICULUM DELIGHTFUL LOCATIONS 
Supervisors and Teachers of Handwriting will find excellent facilities for summer 
study at these three schools. Thoro training given in the Technique and Pedagogy 
of Practical Handwriting leading to a Palmer Method Teachers’ Certificate. 
For announcements and further information address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, Pittock Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Palmer Building, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


the Texas Ranger, who played so im- 
portant a part in defending Mexico 
and who is now helping to keep the 
state free from crime, is described. 
The Cowboy in his work of herding, 
the Forest Ranger, whose duty is to 
guard the forests against fire and 
theft; the Surveyor, converting bog- 
lands into fertile farms and laying out 
highways in what would seem impossi- 
ble places; the Explorer, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of world geogra- 
phy, are a few of the other types of 
heroes whose lives are realistically de- 
scribed. The material for the stories, 
the author tells us, has been contrib- 
uted by the gallant fellows themselves, 
and in weaving these strands together 
he has departed as little as possible 
from the style and vernacular of the 
narrator. Mr. Fraser knows how to 
tell a story well, and in this book he 
has skillfully mingled much informa- 
tion with picturesque incident and 
thrilling anecdote. 


The Jolly Tinker. A Book of Models and De- 
vices for the Handy Boy and Girl. By Frank 
M. Rich. Illustrated. Cloth. 139pp. $1.00 net. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Frank M. Rich, who for some years 
has been working with groups of school 
boys and girls in constructing toys, 


has here gathered together material 
which first appeared in magazines, 
among them NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS. The titles of the 
chapters alone would capture the in- 
terest of any youngster of tinkering 
proclivities: The Versatile Tin Can 
(a remarkable number of things can 
be made from such prosaic discards), 
The Nail-box Motor, Quick Make-ups, 
The Astrolabe, The Musical Broom- 
stick, A New Cardboard Loom, Home- 
made Printing Outfit, Practical Book 
Surgery, and Shoe Mending. There 
are more than forty illustrations, all 
cf them practically helpful. The ob- 
ject of the book is not merely to sug- 
gest things to do in odd moments, but 
to disclose the possibilities in humble 
materials and inexpensive equipment, 
where an inventive mind and a skill- 
ful hand co-operate. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The. list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Education Through the Imagination. By 
Margaret McMillan, Author of - “The 
School,” “Early Childhood,” etc. With a Pre- 
face by J. L. Paton, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Cloth. 208pp. $2.00. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 








(Continued on page 12) 





Use Crepe Paper 
costumes 
for school affairs 


OR playground pageants, gradu- 

ation festivities, and for amateur 
theatricals, consider the advantages of 
Dennison crepe paper costumes. 


So inexpensive — yet perfectly prac- 
tical for temporary wearing. 


So colorful (35 shades and many 
patterns of Dennison crepe paper from 
which to choose). 


So easy to make. Paper is quickly 
pasted and no frayed edges have to be 
hemmed! Even the younger children 
will enjoy planning and helping to 
make their costumes. 


Dennison has turned designer and 
offers you a splendid little instruction 
book with this title, “How to Make 
Crepe Paper Costumes.” It is illustrated 
with costumes that you can make at 
school. And only ten cents. 


Your nearest Dennison dealer sells 
the materials. Ask him for the Dennison 
Costume Book. Or send ten cents 
today for it. Just clip the coupon. 








DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. 74 
Framingham, Mass. 


For my ten cents enclosed, please send mc 
at once a copy of your “How to Make Crepe 
Paper Costumes.” 
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APPLETON BOOKS FOR TEACHER 


D. Appleton & Company present here a selected list of recent publications of special interest to teach- 


ers. These books are receiving the highest endorsement of educators everywhere. 


We suggest that 


you read carefully the descriptions below and forward your order at once for the volumes that will 
Many teachers have found it worth while to order the entire group. 


be of greatest service to you. 


The Mind and Its Education 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


This is a new revised and enlarged edition of a text 
which has established itself as a standard in its field. 
THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION has had an in- 
creasingly cordial reception. So solid have been the 
foundations of its success that each succeeding year 
has seen it more widely used than any preceding year 
of its existence. The present year has brought it 
more students than ever before. It has come to be the 
leading text in elementary psychology in normal 
schools, state systems of normal training high schools, 
teacher’s reading circles, training classes in colleges 
and among general readers. And the secret of its suc- 
cess lies in its presentation of a dry subject in such an 
exceedingly entertaining way that the study of psy- 
chology becomes a pleasure rather than a burden to 
all classes of students. 


811 pp. List price $1.90 


The Normal Mind 


By WILLIAM H,. BURNHAM, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education and School Hygiene in Clark 
University. 


This introduction to mental hygiene and the hygiene 
of school instruction is a contribution which will have 
a wide appeal in educational circles, meeting with au- 
thority and distinction a long-felt want in the litera- 
ture of this important subject. It shows how the 
plastic mind of the child may be trained to function 
normally and in an orderly way, how right habits may 
be induced, and what are the ideal school conditions 
that will bring about the fulfillment of these aims. 
Among the topics treated are the following: mental 
hygiene and the conditioned reflex, the school task, 
mental attitudes, suggestion and mental hygiene, suc- 
cess and failure, and discipline. A distinguished work 
by the dean of American mental hygienists. 


650 pp. List price $2.75 


The Teaching of Arithmetic 


By PAUL KLAPPER, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 

fessor of Education, etc., College of the City 

of New York. 
Gives definite, practical methods of teaching the work 
in any grade. Has an easy style and reveals at once 
an intimate knowledge of classroom conditions. The 
book is replete with illustrative lessons and drills, 
devices, objective aids and applications for meeting 
the problems which beset the teacher. 


393 pp. List price $1.90 


Stories and Story-Telling 
By ANGELA KEYES. 


This book is invaluable for primary teachers, It con- 
tains much new and usable material with an excellent 
introduction giving the underlying principles of story 
telling, followed by an unusually good selection of 
stories for use by primary and kindergarten teachers. 
The first sixty-two pages are devoted to a discussion 
of story telling, including these topics: The Value of 
Story Telling, The Kind of Stories to Tell, The Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Telling Stories, Getting the Story, 


Telling the Story, The Children’s Part in Story Telling. 
The remaining two hundred and ten pages contain a 
careful selection of long and short stories, all of which 
have been tested with children. 


286 pp. List price $1.90 


Methods in Elementary English 


By NELL J. YOUNG, formerly of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, and FREDERICK W. 
MEMMOTT, Principal in the Public Schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A presentation of a definite program of instruction 
with concrete exposition of methods. This program is 
carefully graded and worked out with a variety of 
methods, devices and illustrations such as to render 
definite, unified and progressive the work of teachers 
who must guide children in the first three vital! years of 
school instruction. The course of instruction aims to 
develop the individual child’s originality of thought 
and expression, and recognizes the child’s personality 
and its influence on his powers of self-expression. 
Hence the treatment of both oral and written compo- 
sition leads him to talk and write about what he knows 
and feels. There is ample provision for corrective 
work. : 
238 pp. List price $1.20 


Supervision and Improvement 
of Teaching 


By WILLIAM BURTON, Director of Training 
Schools, State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 


The purpose of the book is first to discuss compre- 
hensively and concretely the problems and procedure 
of supervision, and second, to interpret the aims and 
processes of supervision to the teacher. The ideal is 
the improvement of teaching through the co-operation 
of the expert enthusiastic supervisor and the progres- 
sive open-minded teacher on a ground of common un- 
derstanding of classroom problems and agreement on 
educational policy. To the teacher the book offers a 
grasp of the principles of educational practice and 
the problems and point of view of supervision. To the 
supervisor it offers a wealth of practical material as 
well as a general discussion of procedure, 


510 pp. List price $2.25 


Education for Moral Growth 


By HENRY NEUMANN, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Ethics, Ethical Culture School, New York. 


Recognizes that our schools need a common basis on 
which to unite children of various antecedents in giv- 
ing forth their best, and proposes such a basis in the 
idea that what is excellent in our democracy is to be 
made still better. The book holds up a high standard 
for pupils and teachers both. All whose minds are 
open to the possibility of ethical progress through ed- 
ucation will be stimulated by the important problems 
it raises and its efforts toward putting definite prac- 
tical suggestions into effect. The reading is easy be- 
cause the style is non-technical and all the points made 
are abundantly illustrated with examples drawn from 
a wide range of experience from kindergarten to col- 
lege and in many different types of schools. 


383 pp. List price $2.00 





The Unstable Child 


By FLORENCE MATEER, AM., Ph.D., Spe- 
cialist in Corrective Education in the Mental 
Hygiene School, Columbus, Ohio; formerly Psy- 
cho-Clinician in the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. 


An exceedingly practical, helpful, and inspiring book, 
so admirably clear and untechnical in presentation 
that every teacher can read it with understanding 
and profit. The first constructive study of the men- 
tally unbalanced child for the teacher, establishing 
the cause of maladjustment and explaining how its 
various manifestations are to be treated and how the 
unstable child should be approached for study. This 
is not speculation; it is the result of scientific investi- 
gation with the conclusions rigorously tested by the 
author who writes from a background of years of va- 
ried and intensive work with children. For teachers 
who are conscientiously feeling more and more keenly 
their responsibility for such capacity as their pupils 
have, it has both encouragement and a program, 


471 pp. List price $2.25 


Fundamentals of 


Educational Measurement 
By CHESTER ARTHUR GREGORY, Ph.D., 


Professor of School Administration, and Diree 
tor, Bureau of Educational Research, Univer- 


sity of Oregon. 


Gives a broad, comprehensive view of the purpose and 
methods of the work that is being done in quantitative 
studies in education, bridging the gap between mere 
manuals for the giving of tests, on one hand, and on 
the other those more technical and advanced works, 
which demand more or less special training in the sub- 
ject. This book is written to enable the regular class- 
room teacher to measure her processes and products 
and understand the fundamental principles of meas- 
urement. The last four chapters deal in elementary 
fashion with statistical methods as applied in educa- 
tion. 


> 


382 pp. List price $2.25 
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Convenient Order Form 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
85 West 32nd St., New York 


I enclose for which please send me 


| prepaid copies of books checked below. 
| The Mind and Its Education 
The Normal Mind 
| The Unstable Child 
Supervision and Improvement of Teaching 
| Fundamentals of Educational Measurement 
Stories and Story Telling 
Methods in Elementary English 
| The Teaching of Arithmetic 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 
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'NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





OF OUR 





OVVENIR. y. 
SCHOOL © 





bj 


H 
| school is always cherished by pupils. It is the 


1 ‘ standard of appropriateness. 


than ever, 
made them the standard. 


SOUVENIR NO. 24 
school listings, appropriate stanzas, etc. 


You will like this souvenir. 
in making it a most popular one. 


pils, school board and superintendent, 
SAMPLES FREE. 
BEAR IN MIND. 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on 
for each souvenir. 


if your photo is enclosed in large folder. 


Adcitional Copies: Plain, 8c each. 





-— 
' 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 24 


souvenir, i i 
of our goods are sent postpaid. 
Orders replaced if lost in mails, 





Different in design and entirely new in style. 
engraved souvenir, illustrated at left, is the very latest. 
held tightly down under the steel-cut flap, opens into three interior pages upon which appear your 
The design, beautifully engraved in colors, is exception- 
ally attractive and expressive of the high ideals of education. The paper is of a heavy linen stock, 
Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 
You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 

On page 2 appear the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pu- 
Page 3 carries a beautiful sentiment from teacher. 
WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 

Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and 
are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 


photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo. : 
It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


With Photo, 10c each. 
he above price includes an envelope for enclosin 
This envelope is made of transparent paper. 
Assured Delivery 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1 Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today A Happy Custom 


“°1 Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of 


last personal touch from the teacher—one that 


boys and girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children. It 
is the last expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. 

| i LEADERS FOR 24 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the 
They carry a ‘welcome thoughtfulness. 

Twenty-four years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more popular 
Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have 


This double-folded, steel 
The cover, 


souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself 


or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo 
Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a-small or large 


Remove and send picture cnly 


PRICES WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 
Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo gg ool ——, oe ee 
19 $1.75 $1.05 28 $3.10 $3.80 : $4.45 $3.26 school board, county superintendent. 
15 2:20 3550 80 BI55 4115 45 4:90 5.80 | Grades or year will also be printed if 
17 2.38 2.72 32 3.73 4.37 47 5.08 6.02 | desired. 
20 2-83 s-0° 35 4-98 £43 49 5.35 6.35 | REMITTANCE must accompany all 


orders. Send P. O. or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted 
only when other forms of remittance 
are impossible. 


g each 
A 
10c. 





SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 24, DOVER, OHIO 






















Interest Melodies 
[94] 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


free 


a sample to 
every teacher 
who writes 


The Book of Heart 


THE CABLE CO.,, 






Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 

se” songs that will never die. 
The melodies that you 





101 Best Songs 


Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 


PRICES . Zceach in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 dozen 
* prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


e 1216 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 





Historical \ 
Costumes { ; 


We make a special 


ty 


of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 


Write for estimates. 
M. SCHNEIDER, 


Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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COSTUMES 


aca 


SCHOOL PLAYS 





We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forall schoo! 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 
tion ad 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lll. 




















specimens. Free. a n 
Ff, W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge 


Your name on car 





dif 
Bidg. 


| —_ 
at Be) Senna re 
Write for book, *‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 


you enclose stamp. 






_G é fromhich you lect forte, 
ss, se eee ae 


today for memory 
concentration test and illus- \4 
freed cowes how 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Evanston, 1). 





Psychology in Theory and Application. By 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. Cloth. 750pp. 
$3.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

Six Bible Plays. By Mabel Hobbs and Helen 
Miles. Issued under the auspices, of the Bureau 
of Educational Dramatics, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Tilus- 
trated. Cloth. 128pp. The Century Company, 
New York. 


The Silent Reading Hour. Third Reader. 
(Teachers’ Edition.) By Guy Thomas Buswell, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, Author of ‘Fundamental Reading 
Habits,” etc., and William H. Wheeler, Co- 
author of*“‘Wheeler’s Graded Literary Readers,” 
etc. Illustrated by Lucille Enders and Matilda 
Breuer. Cloth. Reader, 246pp. Teachers’ 
Manual and Lesson Outlines, in same volume, 
50pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 


The Approach to English Literature. By 
Robert Finch, Author of ‘How to Teach Eng- 
lish Composition.’’ Cloth. 15lpp. 85c. Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. (In ‘Merrill's 
English Texts.””) Edited ‘with an Introduction 
and Notes by Milton M. Smith, A.M., Head of 
the Department of English, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 180pp. 50c. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 


Essentials of Speech. By John R. 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Cloth. 326pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. 
Company, New York. 


Primary Number Projects. By Rosamond 
Losh, Executive Secretary, Kansas City Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas 
City Junior College, Author of “The People’s 
School,” “Socializing the Three R’s,” etc. 
“Riverside Educational Monographs.”’) 
199pp. $1.20. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Essentials of Design. By Charles DeGarmo, 
Professor Emeritus of Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Leon Loyal Winslow, Specialist in 
Art Education, University of the State of New 
York. With numerous illustrations from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Cloth. 255pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Woodworking. A Handbook for Beginners in 
Home and School. Treating of Tools and 
Operations. By Charles G. Wheeler, Author of 
“Woodworking for Beginners” and ‘The A. B. 
C of Woodworking.” With over 800 illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 369pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Hand Craft Bird Houses. By Frank I. Solar, 
Instructor of Manual Training, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich., Author of “Hand Craft 
Projects,” ‘Tool Craft,’’ “Radio Craft,’’ ‘“‘Prac- 
tical Construction Work for Home and School 
Shops.” Illustrated with half-tones and draw- 
ings. Paper. 39pp. 45c. Frank Bruce, Pub- 
lisher, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Guide to Literature of Home and Family Life. 
A Classified Bibliography for Home Economics 
with Use and Content Annotations. By Annie 
Isabel Robertson, M.A., Teacher of Home 
Economics, Hartford Public High School, Girls’ 
Club Adviser, Lecturer, etc. Cloth. 284pp. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Meal Planning and Table Service in 


Pelsma, 
Kansas. 
Crowell 


the 
jate 
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Smith's 


Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments, 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass. 
They are excellent for weekly tests. 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 


Question Books, each subject 40c 
Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dozen or more 



















Write 
for this 
Catalog 

of 
Subjects 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By ©. 8. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal_tests in any examinations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12/2 per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
60 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give. you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7% x 4 iuch- 
es. Price 12c per doz.; 3 doz, 35c. Send 12c for 
sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


117Seneca St. - Buffalo,NY. 
aR 




















HAVE YOU A COPY ? 


HE 1923-24 issue of the 
“Practical” Catalog should 
be on the desk of every 
| superintendent and teacher 
interested in school supplies 
and art materials of merit. 
In dealing with this nation- 
| ally known house you are 
} at all times assured of ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Write TO-DAY to our NEAREST OFFICE for a 
Sree Catalogue. Address Dept. N. 5. 
Practical Drawing Company 
1512-1516 So. Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan St. 

Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 

















American Home, By N. Beth Bailey, A 
Professor, Household Science Department, Iowa 
State College; with Preface by Florence E. 
Busse, Head of Household Science Department, 
Iowa State College. Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. 
$1.60. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill, 


Mary Gay Stories. By Stella Boothe, R. N., 
and Olive I. Carter, A.M. Drawings by Anne 
Cooper. Cloth. 119pp. 60c. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Under the Story Tree. By Mabel Guinnip La- 


Rue, Author of “The F-U-N Book.” Illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth. 139pp. 

















» Kansas City, Mo. 





The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)¢x7, $!. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x124, $8.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
C.0.D. ba © Cir. 





Offer’to Teachers. 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 





W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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which I am proud to have my son assist. 
But I have another reason too—a more 
selfish one perhaps—I want Jackie to 
see and realize some of the hardships 
and suffering other children of his own 
age have had to endure and I am sure 
that the sight of these thousands of 
destitute, fatherless and motherless 
children for whom your organization 
is caring cannot fail to bring home to 
him a realization of the common duty 
of all mankind to one .another.” 
Jackie will soon start his campaign 
with a series of Condensed Milk ap- 
peals in the Pacific Coast cities. Simi- 
lar campaigns for carload lots of milk, 


Is Educational News “News” ? 


The Christian Science Monitor caused 
quite a stir last summer by publicly 
calling the attention of certain other 
great daily newspapers to the fact that 
they were’ devoting much more space 
(figures were cited) to prize fights, 
comic strips, and crime than to the 
meeting of the ‘National Education 
Association at. Oakland-San Francisco. 
The newspapers—those which saw fit 
to retort at all—maintained that their 
mission was to present news that their 
readers cared about. The Monitor’s 
own policy is to feature educational 


news. Indeed, it sends a special rep- : Aa : 
resentative to national conventions of oo preg ong poser => 
teachers. Very full reports of the Chi- schools, churches, Sun day" schools, 


cago meeting of superintendents were 
published in five issues of the Monitor, 
in striking contrast to the meager space 
allotted the convention by some other 
newspapers of national reputation. We 
wish to express our appreciation of the 
services to American education of a 
newspaper which goes out of its way 
to report school matters adequately. 
The Monitor evidently believes that ed- 
ucational news is news. 


theatres, clubs, fraternal societies, and 
children’s organizations will cooperate. 

The Boy Scouts of America, besides 
helping to obtain the cargo, will greet 
Jackie in all the cities through which 
he passes. The objective of the cam- 
paign is 100 carloads of foodstuffs. 
Overseas shipment will be made in the 
late summer from New York. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Coogan are to accom- 
pany Jackie on his trip to the Near 
a and all expenses will be paid by 
them. 


250 Roosevelt Pictures Per Day 


Requests for pictures of Theodore 
Roosevelt are being received by the 
American Defense Society at the rate 
of 250 a day. Since January 1 the 
schools of the country have requested 
twenty thousand copies, every state in 
the Union being represented. In each 
case the picture is framed and hung 
with a ceremony, the basis of which is 
to impress the mind of the school child 
with the sterling American qualities 
represented in the life and character 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Nearly 100,000 
copies have been sent out, altogether. 
The pictures are distributed free, but 
with the understanding that they be 
framed and hung with a fitting cere- 
is that I feel the Near East Relief is| mony. Address the American De- 
doing one of the greatest pieces of | fense Society, 154 Nassau St., New 
child welfare work in the world, in| York. 


The Summer Work You 
Have Always Wanted 


Before you decide what your summer work will be— 
Before you decide that you do not wish summer work— 
Write us for our free set of booklets and folders describing 


My BC@DKHOUSE 


If you have ever considered summer work and have given it up 
because you do not like to “sell books,” you owe yourself this 
investigation. 

We make no exaggerated claims, no idle promises. We say with 
assurance that nothing like My BOOK HOUSE has ever be- 
fore been published. In three years it has leaped from a few 
hundred subscribers to a place in the hearts of 30,000 homes. 
Wherever these books for children are known, mention of the 
name elicits praise, and impels a cordial welcome. 

We have a number of openings in locations desirable for sum- 
mer work. We pay your railroad fare. Bonuses, in addition to 
generous commission, promise a handsome profit to those who 
are accepted, plus the reward that one receives from partnership 
in a worthy undertaking. 

Write today for full information. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-K N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Jackie Coogan to Help Near 
East Orphans 


Jackie Coogan will forsake the 
movies for ten weeks this summer in 
order to lead a modern “Children’s 
Crusade” throughout the United States 
in an appeal to the children of Amer- 
ica for a million-dollar shipload of 
foodstuffs for the destitute orphan chil- 
dren of the Near East. Jackie will 
then sail to deliver in person the gifts 
in Greece, Palestine and _ Syria. 
Charles V. Vickrey, general secretary 
of the Near East Relief, has obtained 
from Jackie’s father, Mr. John H. 
Coogan, his consent to the trip. 

“For two reasons,” wrote Mr. Coo- 
gan, “I am glad to allow Jackie to rep- 
resent the American children in this 
deserving cause. The first, of course, 

















“The child who wail 
is the child who leads” 
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Best Entertainments for Closing Day 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish 
and others, We are placing this book before our cus- 
tomers with great confidence. We believe it to be the 2 


—> 








best book of its kind on the market. "By comparison 
with others you will find it to be the most complete. 


Prove #0. Cnty Pre ene 
° It has been arranged to fill every need of the primary, : 
Closing Day elementary and ungraded schools, It contains a wealth Closing Day In 
Celebrations of material of the best assortment, Contents: 25 reci- Primary Grades 
By Movie friah tations, 2 addresses of welcome, a closing address, a By Eat mun 


salutatory, 2 valedictories, the class will, 25 quotations, 
25 class mottoes, 8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exercises, 
dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive 
program, 128 pages. 40 cents. 


CLOSING DAY _IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Evelyn Simons. Just published. This book is pre- 
pared especially for primary grades. The material is 
all new and original, The variety is great. Our aim 
was to offer our customers a book than which there is 
none better on the market today and _ we feel contident 
that we have succeeded. Contents: 61 recitations and 
monologues, 33 exercises, dialogues and playlets, 6 \\ 
drills snd marches, 13 songs, 4 pantomimes and sev- 

; a Ss. This book will. supply all the material 
needed for the most elaborate entertainment for the last day. 40 cents. 


, COMMENCEMENT HELPS AND HINTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. For eighth-grade people. Contents: 
Salutatories, valedictories, prophecies, histories, songs, yells, class colors, mottoes, presentation speech, 
class drill, a playlet, a variety of stunts and suggestions, etc. 35 cents. 

_ CLOSING DAY AT BEANVILLE SCHOOL, By Willis N. Bugbee. 7 boys. 8 girls (more or less as de- 
sired). A splendid play for intermediate or ungraded schools, Shows the funny experiences in preparing tor 
the Closing Day exercises. Easy to produce and sure to please. Time, 30 
minutes or longer. 30 cents. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. A Flower Pageant. By Harriette Wilbur. For 16 children at least: 8 
boys and 8 girls, Others may be added as suggested in the play, Full directions are given for the costumes 
which are simply made with crepe paper, There are three parts: The Arrival of the Flowers; The Pro- 
cession of the Flowers; Garden Gossip. The lines which are in rhyme are clever and adapted to primary and 
intermediate children. The songs are unusually tunetul, the dances and drills are dainty and pleasing. The 
plot deals with a little romance between Marigold and Sweet William, A charming pageant, Time, 20 
minutes. 35 cents. 

DOLLS ON DRESS PARADE. By Effa E. Preston. A playlet in rhyme for little tots. May be played 
by any number of children, A little gir’ has been granted the privilege of selecting any doll she wants in 
the whole shop, The dolls speak for themselves The little girl's heart is touched by the pleadings of a 
broken doll, Time, 15 minutes. 25 cents. 

A PARTY IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. By Effa FE. Preston, A one-act play in rhyme for primary chil- 
dren, For 13 boys and 8 girls, If the class is small some of the characters can be omitted without de- 
tracting from the play. The lines are cleverly written and are easy to learn, Plenty of action, This play 
is entirely different from any other Mother Goose play on the market. We feel justified in saying that it is 
the best play of its kind ever written. Time, 20 minutes. 265 cents. ) 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. (Bugbee-Lyman.) <A song of happiness, Suitable 
for Closing Day, especially, An appreciation of the teacher and schoolmates. The best song of its kind 
published. Sheet music, 35 cents, 

GOOD-BYE PENCILS! GOOD-BYE BOOKS! By Edna R. Worrell 
dren of all grades, <A splendid number for your closing day entertainment, 
music, 35 cents. 


New Entertainments for All Occasions 


SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. By Marie Irish. 
For all grades, Thirty brand-new original dialogues. Just - En 


published. The conversations are clever and the situations yam _™ 








Paine Publishing Co 
Dayton, Ohio 


Paine Publishing Ca 
Dayton, Ohio 














Specialties may be added, 


A merry vacation song for chil- 
Plenty of action, Sheet 


are extremely funny. There is nothing on a program that 
will receive greater applause than a snappy humorous di- Pree @ 
alogue. Some of the dialogues are arranged for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and others for both boys and 
girls, Each one is brimful of comedy. Contents: A 
Prospective Teacher; Slightly Mixed; The Sick Child; 
Teaching the City re Bashful Cousin Jim; Getting \? 
Ready for School; A. Hasty Cure; Who Took the Pie; 

Giddy School Girls; Scheming Sammy; Cure That Cold; 
Poor Joe; The Opening Day of School; Capturing a 
Burglar; In Lem Haskin’s Store; Fooling the Agent; 
When Uncle Came to Visit; Cookies and Callers; The 
Lost Tickets; “oy the Peace; A Helping Hand; 
Brown’s Unlucky Day; A Suitor Bold; Winning Over 
Auntie; Hiring a Maid; Teaching the Little Folks; The 
e edding at Viageeen: Sleneon om Tpanktul; The Pot- 
ers Prepare for the Program; The Wrong Suit Case. yon chin 
148 pages. 40 cents. Poing Pub lichiog Se 


CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By 
Evelyn Simons. Twenty-eight of the most clever, orig- 
inal dialogues ever published. Great variety. There is 
nothing dry about this book. Every dialogue is a winner, 
Boys and girls both are provided for in this collection, 
Contents: Sitting Up at Night; Secrets; Seven Busy 





























Price 33 cones Dexa: 728 Lost, of Breed: Lge | Run-a-ways; en Goes 5 aide O: in 
CATCHY PRIMARY A-Cour ing; 4 it of } ews; 4 A ompany of Kings; he nappy Uri $s 
Minister’s Call; Mother Goose's Health Rules; Merry 
RECITATIONS Mattie; The Best Month of the Year; The Deaf Grand- ons Marches 
Ly Mare lrisn parents; The Happiness Children; Visitors from Far- * Patina 


away; Our Beloved Lincoln; The Valentine Mailman; 
Being Like Washington; A Hunting Trip; If They Should; 
The Passing of Winter; Vacation Time; By the Light of 
the Jack-o’-Lantern; Something to be Thankful For; A 
Snowed-in Thanksgiving; The Joy of Giving; The Christ- 
mas Dolly; The Grump’s Merry Christmas, 40 cents. 


CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Marie Irish. 
For children of the first and second grades, Over 200 
pieces that will please you. hey are all new and orig- 
inal, now published for the first time. The pieces are all 
short and easy. There are 41 recitations for boys; 80 
recitations for girls; 45 recitations for various occasions; 
28 recitations for Christmas; 21 recitations for Thanks- 
giving; 21 patriotic recitations; 17 recitations for Arbor 
Day. If the lines are well learned the little folks will give these pieces in a nat- 
ural, pleasing manner which will bring the smiles the teacher likes to see, 1238 
pages. 30c. 


SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Evelyn Simons. Just published. 
There are drilis for every holiday and for any time, There are drills for boys, for 
girls and for boys and girls together. Every drill is a novelty and will delight the 
busy teacher because no difficult costumes are required. Thirty-seven illustrations, 
Contents: Little Boy Blue Drill; Clap and Sing; Dance of the Snow Flakes; 
Little Helpers; Dollies on Parade; Hatchet Drill; Garland Drill; Leaf Drill; 
Heart Drill; Drill of the Athletes; Kitchen Band Drill; Bo Peep March and Song; 
*Neath the Red, White and Blue; The Jack-o’-Lanterns; Animated Letters ; Nymphs 
of Spring; Maypole Drill; Parasol Drill; Evergreen and Popcorn Drill; The Pageant 
of the Bells; Race of the Wooden Steeds; Flirtation; March and Drill of the 
Graces; Meeting of the Flowers; Dance of the Roses, 40 cents. 

OLD TIME SONGS PANTOMIMED. By Marie Irish. A most. pleasing collec- 
tion of the best of the old songs with explicit directions for pantomiming them. 
Contents: Abide With Me; Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; America; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; The Blue and the Gray; Columbia the Gem of the Ocean; 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Dixie Land; Home, Sweet Home; Jesus, Lover of My Soul; 
Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me; Juanita; The Last Rose of Summer; Lead, Kindly Light; 
Loch Lomond; My Old Kentucky Home; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; Marseillaise : 

Hymn; Massa’s in the Cold Ground; Mount Vernon Bells; Nearer My God to Thee; Old Black Joe; Old b'olks 
at Home; Darling Nellie Gray; The Quilting Party; Rock of Aces; The Star Spangled Banner; Stand Up 
for Jesus; Uncle Ned. 40 cents. 


na 
Welcome and Closing Songs 
With full directions for acting. Sheet Music. Price 35 cents each. 
WE HOPE YOU’VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILES ALONG. By Edna R. Worrell. In the words of the 


song “‘There’s nothing like a pleasant smile to spice a howd'y‘do,’ Smiles are contagious and soon all will 
be laughing with the singers. 36 cents, 


HOWDY. (Wiggins-Worrell.) A rousing action song for boys. 
keep it smiling as long as they sing their jolly howdies to them, 


COME AGAIN AND MAKE US GLAD. § (Wiggins-Worrell). 
have their handkerchiefs ready just the same, 365 cents. 


WE DO NOT LIKE TO SAY GOOD-BYE. = (Guptill-Weaver.) 
sad but these children are glad because they feel that they have pleased their audience. 
ting words of farewell but finally decide to simply say, ‘Good-bye. 35 cents. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
IMustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request, 


ADDRESS 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 











CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS 


Paine Publishing Co. 
Dayton Onio 
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fOLD TIME SONGS PA NTOMIMED, 





The best book of pantomimes published, 


They just make the audience smile and 
35 cents 


These little folks just won't ery but they 


Most people think parting words are 
They bunt for fit- 
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SOUVENIRS-Gifts for Your Pupils at School Close 


to your pupils but to yourself as well. 


pupils. 


Style No 8: Booklet, size nearly 4x7 inches: 
serts united with silk tassel. Cover embossed in 
and in design as noted in engraving, opposite. 


SEND FOLLOWING COPY: 


or Year printed if desired. 


WHEN PHOTOS ARE WANTED: 


Send photo of yourself or of your school building. Write 





KNOWL FOGE WITHOUT EDUCATION I$ BUT 


APMED inJUSTICE 
* same package. 


MSR. 


We can copy any size photo and from a 


Prices, Envelopes Included 


Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo 

10 $1.75 $1.95 22 $2.83 $3.27 32 $3.73 $4.37 

12 1.93 2.17 25 3.10 3.60 385 4.00 4.70 

15 2.20 2.50 27 3.28 3.82 387 = 4.18 4.92 

17 238 .- 2.92 BC 8.55 4.15 40 445 65.25 

20 2.65 3.05 
Additional copies, plain, 9¢ each, Additional copies, with 
Assured delivery 10c. Orders replaced if lost. 

registered letter or stamps. 














Samples will be mailed upon re- 
quest; a stamp will be appre- 
ciated, not necessary, Return 
envelope and order form enclosed 
with samples. Write today. 


Cover and 2 in- 


eral appropriate poems and maxims all beautifully embellished with jut 
etchings, and in colors. We print one page to your order as noted. 


Name of School, District Number, Township, County and State, Name 


of Teacher, Co. Supt., School Officers and Names of Your Pupils, Grade 


address on back of photo and when convenient send order and photo in 


by an X directly opposite on back of photo the one to be copied. 


Quan. Plain Phot 


Send money order, check, 


SAMPLES FREE—WRITE TO-DAY 


THE gift at school close is always an appreciated one not only 
The special matter 
printed to your order make our booklets so popular with the 


Copied Photos 


Style M: A pretty little 

folder with embossed oval 

cut out, size when open, 

5x6 inches. Gray, dark 
_ brown, 


several colors Price per dozen, $2.00. 


I Inside pages con- 
tain close of school poem written expressly for our booklet, sev- Style N: 


Double weight 
stock, similar to postcards, 
much better quality. 
8x5 inches. Per doz., $1.50. 


Style O: Single weight 
stock, gummed on_ back, 
ready to stick on cards, ap- 
plications, ete. Size, 11%4x2 
inches, Per doz., 50c 


Kodak Finishing: Films, 
sizes 127, 120, 116, develop- 
ing and 1 print from each 
film, 30c. Sizes 118, 122, 
developing and 1 print each, 
40c. Write your name and 
address on outside of pack- 
age and place stamps or 
money inside with films. 

Prints from films any size, 


your name and 


group; indicate 


42 $4.63 $5.47 





45 4.90 5.80 5e each, 
47 5.08 6.02 ees 
50 «5.85 6.85 


Close of School Address: 
Edited by an old teacher. 
Just what you should say to 
pupils and parents at close 
of school, 15c. 


photo, 1le each. 


OHIO PRINTING CO., BoxN, Uhrichsville, Ohio 








Save Money with 
\ This Book! 


Make your own lamp-shades, lamp 
bases, and many other beautiful 
things. This 15¢ book, telling you 
how, will be mailed postpaid for 
10cinstamps. Write for the HOW 
\\ Book today. 

GEO. F. MUTH & CO., 

710 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Learn to Draw at Howe | qx ——e—eee 


New Method Makes It Amazingly Easy | { THEPERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT, 
Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a INKOG H ink better than good 


$25 to#¥100 
for one 
drawing. 


























TheNew Improved writes like pencil with 


week, fremendous demand right. now for good art ‘ountain pens. ‘on’t 
work, Magazines, newspapers, advertising, printing, skip, blot, scratch, leak, clog or soil hands. Mak 


es 3 
uses. etc. . 14kt. gold point, shaped like fine lead 
houses, ete, : aa Gee Guaranteed. Send no money. 
Become an artist through wonderful) new _easy ostman $1, plus postage. Agents wanted. 
method——right at home in spare time, Learn Tllus- NKOGRAPH CO., INC., 670-E-6th Avenue, N. Y. 






































trating, Designing and Cartooning, Actual fun learn- 

ing this way, Individual attention by_mail from one 

ot America’s most famous artists. Learn to draw 

and earn big money, Pr agen 0 E 
ee eT aE Ny on spare or full time, at home, vicinity. 
Jus yrinted——é 1ew boo 7 y esceribes e hft- . “1: a . 

est developments and wonderful opportunities in Com- Addressing, mailing, music circulars. 

mercial Art, and gives full details on this new easy Send 10c for music and information. 

nethod of learning to draw, Tells all about students 
their successes——what they say—actual reproduc- AMERICAN MUSIC Co., 

tions of their work—and how many earned big money 

even while learning, = Write for this Free Book and de- | Dept, G-18. 1658 Broadway, N. Y. 

tails of special free offer. Mail post-card or letter now. L — 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART $2 00 PER HOUR FOR YOUR 

Room 425, ° SPARE TIME. 


Become our local reedcraft instructor, Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 





1115-15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











| Teathers ai Send for This Free Book 


| Over 350,000 copies of our 1923-24 Year Book have already been placed 

| in the hands of teachers. 

| If you have not received your copy, drop us a card today, and it will be 

) sent to you free of charge. 

A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material of particular 

| value and usefulness to teachers. It also lists and fully describes our 
large line of books and publications for teachers and schools including— 


The Instructor Literature Series of Supplementary Readers and Classics 
for all Grades. 3850 Books at 7 cents per copy 


The Excelsior Literature Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary 
Readers for Upper Grades and High Schools. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries. 


The Happy Hour Readers—Graded Language and Composition Books— 
Arithmetic and Spelling Books—Books for the Foreign Born. 





Entertainment Books for all Special Days. 


Helpful Books for Teachers—Outline Books—Required Poems—Graded 


Memory Gems—School Souvenirs, Etc. 





Send a card for the Year Book Today. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


| Safety Teaching in Our Schools 


Albert W. Whitney, secretary of the 
Education Section, National Safety 
Council, in an address at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago, said: 

“Whatever may be our general atti- 

tude toward using the schools for the 
teaching of such subjects as safety, 
we must admit that a situation exists 
at present which the schools cannot 
disregard. With 20,000 children of 
school age being killed by accident each 
year, with 15,000 people being killed 
by automobiles each year (a number 
that is rapidly growing), with a fire 
loss measured in 14,000 lives and 
three hundred million dollars of prop- 
erty destroyed, the school must come 
to the rescue in helping to solve a 
problem which has proved: too much 
for the home, unaided, and particularly 
since actual experience in the schools 
themselves shows that a 50 per cent 
saving in lives can be had, that is, a 
saving of the lives of 10,000 school 
children each year. The National Safety 
Council is solving this problem by en- 
couraging the formation of what we 
call demonstration centers. A demon- 
stration center is a school that is not 
cnly willing to put in safety education, 
but it agrees to prepare a special dem- 
onstration on a given date for the bene- 
fit of other schools in the region, and 
to be ready from time to time as the 
need may arise to show how the work 
is done. 
. “Last year, during part of the school 
term, eleven demonstration centers 
were organized; these reached about 
1600 outside teachers. This year, with 
a field secretary giving her whole time 
to this work, we expect to make rapid 
progress.” 

Interested teachers should write to 
the National Safety Council, 168 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Hygeia, a magazine of health pub- 
lished by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, offers a series of forty-nine 
prizes open to all High School stud- 
ents for posters on any health subject 
submitted before May 31, 1924. The 
Jury of Award will be: Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Mr. John T. McCut- 
cheon, Cartoon Artist for the Chicago 
Tribune; President William B. Owen, 
Chicago Normal College. Full infor- 
mation concerning this contest, list of 
prizes, rules of the contest, etc., can be 
obtained by writing to: Poster Editor, 
Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





There has never yet been a man in 
our history who led a life of ease, 











F. A. Owen Publishing Company 








whose name is worth remembering.— 
Roosevelt, 


May 1924 





BEST BOOKS FOR 


School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 








Closing Day Exercises 






CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 


























finite. 


ates. 
programs, 








35c Postpaid 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
Faxon. For use in 
all the grades and 
Rural Schools. 

This is a book 
that every teacher 
will want to own; 
in fact it is an in- 
dispensable aid in 
planning a _pro- 
gram for the last 
day of school. The 
volume has _ been 
made expressly as 
an answer to the 
hundreds’) of in- 
quiries sent yearly 
to the editor of the 
Entertainment De- 
partment of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Pri- 


mary Plans for suggestions as to an inter- 
esting closing day program. 
similar book on the market. The variety of 
material and the usable suggestions are in- 
The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features, which, if 
desired, may be used interchangeably. ‘The 
specimen parts are real products of gradu- 
There are more than forty suggestive 
Nearly 200 selections in all. The 
book is made up as follows: 

Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary 


There is no 


School of Three Grades. 


Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; 


Exercise for the First Five Grades. 


Part 11I—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a 


School of the First Five Grades. 


Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 


for a School.of Eight Grades. 


Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; 


Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 


Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VilI—Suggestive Programs for Closing 


Day Exercises in All Grades. 


Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Many of the selections contained in Clos- 


192 pages. 


ing Day Exercises are suitable for use in 
other programs throughout che year, thus 
making it a most desirable book to have. 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for 
Patriotic Days 
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PIECES 4x0 PLAYS 
fr PATRIOTIC DAYS 
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7 AOWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY DANSVILLE MY 











been published 
dignified entire programs for the higher 
Among the plays included in the 
Flag Day division is an excellent dramatiza- 
“The Man Without a Country,’ 
which should be a striking number on any 
patriotic program, 


grades. 


tion of 


Dialogues 


35c Postpaid 


Perhaps the happiest 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
Faxon, This book 
is largely devoted 
to Memorial Day 
(May 30) and Flag 
Day (June 14), but 
much of the con- 
tents may be used 
in any patriotic 
program, 

The contents in- 
clude 101 recita- 
tions for young 
pupils and ad- 
vaneed grades, 39 
dialogues and plays, 
and an abundance 
of drills, quotations, 
verses to familiar 
tunes, ete., to make 
any patriotic pro- 


gram complete and interesting, 


feature of the book 


is the abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and 
natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. 
Very little of the material has ever before 
in book form, 


There are 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Other Popular Titles 


and Plays 
Schools. 


Choice School Speaker. 
Poems Worth Knowing. 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
‘pages, 


Them. Faxon. 184 


40 cents; cloth,..... 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, ‘ 


cloth bound 


120 pages.. 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages .~' 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 


ee ee 


eee ee 


eee eeeee 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 


BGR PAGE  cvcdvossccccccesocecessss 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days, 192 a 

 , Prrrrrrrrerrrrrrrr rrr rrr ee 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. _ 

96 pages ........0. ee ee re 2395 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages..... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia 

M. Wiant, 48 pages...........000+% 30 


Wiant, 80 Dawes. .vccsccccccescsere 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupuils. 
BBO SNES dire ycsn0ssccneebseeneese 30 


128 pages.... .30 
124 pages.... 30 


Paper, 


25 


Our 1923-24 Year Book which ef describes these 
books and our many other helpfu 


publications for 


Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des. Moines, Iowa 


Order from Nearest Point 
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Thousands Can Draw 


CARTOONS 


Who Have Never EvenTried 


Cartoonists earn from $60 to far-over 


$300 a week. Why tie yourself to work 

that is drudgery when through a re- 

markable new method you-can easily 

learn at home in spare time to draw 
cartoons that SELL? 


ANY are earning pitifully small salaries 

who could make wonderful salaries in 

cartooning. Briggs, Fox, Fisher, Gold- 
berg and other leading cartoonists earn more 
than the President, Yet a few years ago many 
of our most successful cartoonists never dream- 
ed they could draw a good cartoon! 


The World’s Easiest, Pleasantest 
and Best Paying Profession 

Just watch a cartoonist work. A few little lines—. 
a couple of simple curves—a splash of black here and 
there—and then you see a splendid cartoon before 
you. With a few strokes of his pen, he has taken some 
little incident of his day’s experience—some humor- 
ous or sad scene he has witnessed—and produced a 
wonderful cartoon, 

New Easy Way to Learn Cartooning 

This fascinating ability to draw cartoons can now 
easily be yours—this ability which can mean so much 
real pleasure and profit to you. Through a wonderful 
new method you receive right at home through the 
mail a complete training in Cartoon Making, and per- 
sonal corrections on all of your work from one of 
America’s most prominent .cartoonists! 

With his help, you can in an amazingly short time, 
learn to draw the comic strips, humorous, political 
and animated .cartoons which are in such big demand. 

Learn More About Cartooning 
Send for FREE BOOK 

Never have cartoons been so popular, Millions of 
dollars were spent last year on cartoons of all kinds 
—and every week newspapers increase the amount of 
cartoons used. Get full details on the amazing op- 
portunities in this fast growing field of Cartooning 
and full information on this remarkable home study 
method. Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET today. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 425, 1113-15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


| WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
| Room 425, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 


Please_send me without obligation your illus- 
trated FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning and de- 
{ tails of Free Offer. | 


| INBIND:, 5. «0.919 9.0: sie.oss #019105 + niaie's o:06)6 seis as snis 
| (Write name plainly—State Mr., Mrs, or Miss) 


CHES b:0:6:0:0'0's-0:swie see 0% State. ....seerevee | 
| If under 16 years of age, please state age..... ° 
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Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
_ Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
tequired. Three-year course offered—also five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 


cy 


School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 144, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Learn Ad-Writing 


Learn to write Advertisements, Sales Letters, etc. 
Ad-writers earn huge salaries, or work at home for 
various firms and get paid in advance. Nearly a vir- 
gin field for young men and women. Ad-writing is 
easy to learn at home by our method. Write today 
for free particulars, 


Advertising Institute, Dept. N. |. 
Prairie and Maffitt Aves., St. Louls, Mo. 

_ Gentlemen: Please send me free particulars of 
your home study course in practical Ad-writing. 





























Americanism Prizes 


The American Legion, through its 
National Americanism Commission, 
offers to children three prizes ($750, 
$500, and $250) for the best essays of 
500 words or less, the subject for 1924 
being “Why Communism is a Menace 
to Americanism.” Boys and girls be- 
tween 12 and 18 years of age are eli- 
gible. They must deliver their essays 
not later than June 15, at a place 
designated by the county or city super- 
intendent of schools. The two best es- 
says in each state will receive medals 
and the third a certificate of merit. 
From these the national winners will 
be chosen. Last. year 362,000 pupils 
participated in the Legion’s contest. 
It is hoped that this year there will 
be 500,000. For additional informa- 
tion, address: National Americanism 
Commission, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Word About Summer Work 


In considering summer work teach- 
ers should pay attention to the follow- 
ing points: First: The proposition 
you are to sell. Make sure that it is 
honest and worth while, and that it 
is salable. Second: The company. 
Make sure that the company back of 
the proposition is responsible, and that 
their working arrangements are fair 
and honest. Third: The organization. 
A teacher always does better work 
when connected with a good live school 
system. The same is true in the busi- 
ness world. Select a “live” organiza- 
tion that is doing things, and you have 
a better chance to do things yourself. 
The field of educational salesmanship, 
generally speaking, offers teachers the 
greatest opportunities for summer 
work, because it capitalizes all a 
teacher’s training and_ experience, 
gives her a chance to discuss school 
problems and child training with 
thinking mothers, and at the same 
time takes her outdoors and offers her 
a real vacation. 

One very reputable company making 
an attractive proposition to teachers 
for summer work is F. E. Compton 
and Company, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. They have been es- 
tablished in the publishing business 
for 31 years. For the past two years 
they have been publishing Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, a set of books 
which required 5 years and cost $450,- 
000 to prepare. This set of books, 
which is enjoying a remarkable sale in 
both school and home, is too well 
known to need comment by us. They 
advise us that they have made a 
practice of recruiting their sales- 
women from the school field, offering 
them employment during the summer 
vacation months, and paying them— 
in most cases—far more than _ they 
could earn in a similar period of time 
in the schoolroom. With few excep- 
tions, the large and highly successful 
Compton sales force is: made up of 
erstwhile teachers. 








There must be increasing profession- 
al activity on the part of teachers gen- 
erally. The public has recognized to 
some degree the needs of the profes- 
sion and will demand more from the 
teachers in the way of increased ef- 
fectiveness resulting from increased 
preparation and wide experience. The 
more recent salary changes through- 
out the country recognize and reflect 
this feeling. These rewards are based 
upon preparation and merit.—Supt. 
Frank Cody, Detroit. 


"WEDAIS" CLASS PINS AND RINGS 





ing your own school 
letters and class year in 
one or more colors of 
enamel 









S Silver PlateDoz $1.50 -15¢. each 

~ Gold Filled “ $250 25e. each 

Sterling Silv ~ $3.00 30c. each 

Solid Gold... 2.25 , iz) § Rolled Gold “ $3.00 -5Uc. each 
Safe delivery guaranteed Solid Gold * $1309 $1.50 each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK 
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Cheating 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 


Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problem, 
isobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub-  celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
kc uae and other book. It means success 
ae i Som pes in the all-important part 
— The Free Introductory of your life work—disci- 
Course points the way to  Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the _ highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 25, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ES a co COURSE 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 25, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on m 
yart, please send me at once Prof, 
eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
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Free to Teachers 








INTRODUCTORY 
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PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 
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~ $3000 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 


residents and city reside 


GET FREE LIS 


Fill out the following coupon, 
mail it today—now, at once. 


00 IT NO 


Courtesy of Leslie’s, 


aww 


YEAR 


Franklin Institute 












Dept. J244, 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 7% cett2?hy. 
CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS 70 ofihngcsiiifdenengtion 
. o * of the position ed below ; 
Common Education Sufficient Steady Work of ih mel examination ‘aves: 
GO beets celitheen tay A lit of the 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS pg th ES OA 
(5) Tell me how to get the position Ihave 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country Cm checked below. 
nts stand equal chance. Experi- ° .. Railway Mail Clerk (84000-62800) 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not needed. i?) Fh pay ng ed Oi a00-84 300} 
oe a eee - 
T OF POSITIONS e _ Rural Mail oarrier. | ($1800-82600) 
i . .Clerk at Washington, D.C. -$ 
Tear it off and = sncome Tax Auditor. . . . ($2040-§3000) 
'—This investment of two cents S_ NaMC cece eee ree cee cne ree eee reser eeeeeea 
for a postage stamp may 
big paid United 7 GP OT SET Te eee Te TTT Ce 


result in your getting a 





States Government Job. 


Use This Coupon Getore You Mistay It--Write or Print Plainly 
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tory, ete. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5x8. 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. For 


No two alike. Size 51%)x8. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE, 


$1.25 for one: ten for $9.50. 





, Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Sir Galahad Watts 
We refer to any prominent edu- 
cator as to the educational va'ue 
and artistic worth of THE 
PERRY PICTURKS. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


For spring study. Order now. Size 7x9. 





mon Birds and a very brief description of each, 





Hang at least two beautiful pictures on your schoalroom walls THIS MONTH. Only $2 for two choice pictures : 
Sir Galahad and The Shepherdess, or Any Two. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


The continually increasing use of PERRY PICTURES for a quarter 
of a century has been possible because of the merit of the repro- 
ductions, their value in educational work and the low price at which 
they are sold. Thousands of teachers in schools and churches de- 
pend upon the frequent use of PERRY PICTURES, not only in 
primary grades, but also in advanced classes of English, Art, His- 
Any teacher not familiar with these pictures will find 
the illustrated Catalogue of subjects of decided interest. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
8x34. For 50 cr more. 

For 25 or more. 

5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, or 25 for children. 


J e 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
These pictures are beautifully reproduced and are suitabJe for fram- 
ing and hanging in the home as well as in classrooms, libraries, 
ete. While very reasonable in price, these Artotypes have real 
artistic merit and are not cheap in quality or appearance. Sub- 
jects have been carefully selected and are listed and illustrated jn 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more: 
Send $3.00 for ‘The Mill’, ‘The 
Angelus”, and “Sir Galahad’? or Washington, Lincoln and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, or for any three. In calors, same size. ''wo for $3.00. 


Also called “‘DODSON’S NATURE PICTURES” 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Send 75 cents for set of 25 Com- 


The Perry Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN MASS. 





‘The Shepherdess Lerolle 


Send 15 Cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


64 pages. 1600 miniature illus- 
trations. Sculpture, historical, 
geographical, religious, natural 
history, ete. In the Catalogue 
are four specimen PERRY PIC- 
TURES and 54 pictures about 
1% in. by 24% in. 


Recommendations 


I find the Perry Pictures very valu- 
able in the schoolroom. 


We have enjoyed your pictures in our 
school work for several years and still 
find use for new ones, 


I have used them a great deal in my 
school work and have never found 
their equal. 


I have used your pictures in teach- 
ing for several years and am always 
well satisfied with them. 

WORDS DESCRIBE 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 














The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts *rirns" 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, White, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or as- 
sorted colors asdesired, New Remembrance poemsinclude—‘‘Glad Thoughts and Happy 
Days,’’ ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,’’ ‘‘Friendship’s Token,’’ and ‘‘My Offering,’’ etc. 
Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
Prices—Size 2% x 9 inches, 10 or less, $1.60; additional ones 13c each. Smaller size 
marks,, 174 x 9 inches, 10 or less, $1,403 additional ones 11€ each, Add 3c for insurance. 
Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses. Senton receipt of 4cents. A pleasing Gift free with every order. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders, A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
D 


BROWN & BROWN . 60 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
FREE T@ RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS CLASS PINS RUNS. OF, EVERY 


our 600 page book “‘Who’s Who Among the Wild FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
Flowers, Ferns and Medical Plants’’— Education letters snumerals, or colors, Sterling silver or 
and money for yourself and scholars, Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
BOTANICAL, New Haven, Conn. Book Dept. UNION EMBLEM Co., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, 




















GEMS FROM GLUEY 








is for Ages 
Who sing Gluey’s praise ; 
Big folks and small use it 
Hundreds of ways. 








means that there is 
No bother or waste. 

Happy the kiddies who 
Use Gluey Paste. 














If you have never had the 
pleasure of pasting with 
Gluey, send 10 cents for 
the big, handy desk tube. : 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


Tutt 
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“Gluey Teaches Children the Value of Using Good Tools” 























Public Recital in a City School 


The public speaking recitals given 
annually by the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the Dayton, Ohio, 
schools seem to be of an unusual char- 
acter. They excite great public inter- 
est and are given much attention in 
the press of the city. The fourth 
event of that sort has recently taken 
place. These are under the direction 
of Miss Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
of Expression, whose name is well 
known to our readers. Her methods 
of training have attracted wide atten- 
tion, and many inquiries are made in 
regard to how these recitals are con- 
ducted. Every pupil in the seventh 
and eighth grades in each of the 
twenty-five schools of the city is given 
an opportunity to try out for one of 
these recitals. Each school, by a sys- 
tem of its own, selects a representa- 
tive and an alternate. Each child ap- 
pointed makes his own selection from 
the course of study and is given six 
minutes in which to give his recita- 
tion. Twelve schools were heard one 
night and thirteen on the following. 

“The objective of the program is to 
emphasize proper posture, correct pro- 
nunciation, distinct enunciation, and 
thoughtful interpretation of English,” 
says Miss Wiant. That these results 
are attained is indicated by the com- 
ments of a leading dramatic critic 
who in his newspaper article said that 
the performance proved “that there 
are at least several representative 
boys and girls in the schools who are 
patriotic, who enjoy good literature 
and who read well chosen poetiv in- 
telligently and pleasingly. More chan 
that I learned that they were less con- 
cerned about an audience than many 
professionals. Even after I have 
ceased to remember the subjects of 
these readings and their honest, simple 
delivery, I shall remember their per- 
fect poise.” 





An Appreciative Teacher 


The §S. L. Weedon Company .of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is offering fine oppor- 
tunities for teachers at Summer work. 
We have before us copy of a very en- 
thusiastic letter written by a teacher 
who worked for this company through 
one season, from which we can only 
give a brief extract: “I count the time 
I spent with the S. L. Weedon Com- 
pany as the best experience I have ever 
had, and I know of no other line in 
which I could have started an absolute 
beginner and made so much financially 
as I did with them. One other thing I 
want to mention is the culture of their 
workers. The fact that they choose 
them carefully means that one’s as- 
sociates are the same sort one would 
entertain in her home, and that to me 
is a big factor.” 









VITALIZE 
YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII......... seca 210 
Book II, Grade IX....... ae . .80 
Complete in one volume......... . 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 








USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 

We publish past Examinations with Ans. 
wers, Study these carefully and you will 
pass any Teachers Examination or Civil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Dr. Draper. Tilinois, 


Here are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 


There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid. 


4 Years of Exam. in ARITHMETIC,* with Ans. $ .25 
5 Years of Exam. in GRAMMAR with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam. in SEoGRaPHY,* i ; a 
0 Years of Exam. in SPELLING with Ans. .30 
4 Years of Exam. In METHODS, with Ans. . 
0 Years of Exam. in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. in AMERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. in ENGLISH COMP., with Ans. .30 
am. in SCHOOL LAW, with Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. in GENERAL HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
TORIC with Ans. .30 
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4 of Exam, in GEOLOGY, with . 
4 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL ECONOMY, with Ans. [25 
4 Years of Exam, in CHEMISTRY, with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam, in BOTANY, with Ans. __.25 


*Solutions given toall problems. *Includes Physical, $4.90 

The above set of ‘‘Question and Answer Books”’ (Price 

$4.90), will be sent, postpald, for $2.50; or any ten of the 

books for $2.00. If ordering for Class Use--the price is 
cents each, Postpaid. 

















Ball Pablishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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30 
ERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


Jine: ished,show- 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- 100° strat 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav-| ... a” ah an 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges,! Stet. Silver $1.459 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. . 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


EDALS- FIN 
Aa) el 


4. aN 





MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 
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G7 iin 
Sitver Piote 15% Sees N 
Ster.Silver 30% S52 


Rolled Gold 50* ms | 
Solid. Gold $1.48 147 


oot 
Y Silver Plate 25‘ $299 

% 422 
RolledGold 555 57% 
Solid Gold $1.62 1692 





Ster. Silver — + 149 
taurcora — £438 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 
c CLASS RINGS 2PINS 
Ky Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 
y /} 
ciety, club embl 1 
or too small. Special designs 
556 Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
19 p26N Write now for your copy. Bay Class Pin: ot 
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e Samples loaned class offi- ic .\ 
A’ “ cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 C) 
Fé y 
made on request. rN 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 


7743 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 
CLASS PINS ano RINGS | 











Ringsdirect from factory. Save moncy! 
C. K. GROUSE Co. ; 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mas%+ 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring--Any letters and date, 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
atalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FRE". 


Cc 
M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St. Quincy, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drilis, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 




















623 So. Yahash, Dept. 58, J and college presentation. 
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Learn Photography This Summer! 
More Photographers Needed | Combine rica 


your earning power this summer. Come to Effingham, a beau- 
tiful, restful spot. m Photography or Photo-Engravin 
two fascinating, : oe professions. Hun of Pho- 
tographers needed. Open your own studio or take good paying 
position. Big unfilled demand for graduates. Don't hesitate. 
Start learning this summer. Largest and best college of its kind 
in the a. Established over 30 years. Write at once for 
beautifully illustrated book. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box 254, Effingham, Illinois. 


aaah? Learn Piano! 
sw This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
penyer of piano oF 6 mat quarter on- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson wi 
an expert is worth a 
= : sons. Dr. 0 ees ie famous written 
oa Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
or experienced players. Highly endorsed. Successful duates 
everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated, 
All music free. Write today for free book. 


Diploma granted. . 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI-85, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVIC 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two Hwy he | feusions. This 
lead ssi0ns. 
six r practical 4h described in our 
Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-567 Drexel Av. & 58th St. ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Chaffee Noble School of Expression 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1877 BY Mrs. EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE) 
102 Garfield Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan. 


DIRECTORS 
Mrs. Helen Chaffee Workman 
Mrs. Emilie Clark Chaffee 


Special Summer Course for Teachers JUNE 30 to JULY 26. 
Write for information regarding subjects and rates of tuition. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City, 


MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N. 
pept SL” ‘Michael Reese fiospital, ‘Chicago, Il. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. I., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stemmoring, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 

y outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘*HOW TU STOP STAMMERING.’ 
hasinspired thousands. Free copy tod: 


It lay. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 111. 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-§2000 year. Experience unneces- 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 









zen other les- 
















~ You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 






















































If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin andthe Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
best schoolfor stammerers in the world. Write today. 

Institute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 







“The Roman Review” 


A novel and very creditable class- 
room production is a four-page paper 
entitled The Roman Review which has 
come to us from the High School at 
Phillipsburg, Kans. It was prepared 
by seventy-five freshmen under the di- 
rection of Miss Marjorie A. Spaulding, 
teacher of English, following a study 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. The 
work was correlated with Latin and 
history, and involved a study of news- 
paper writing and style which, judged 
by the results, was unusually fruitful. 
Miss Spaulding writes us as follows: 
“In each of the four English classes 
we elected an editor and assistant edi- 
tor who chose the rest of the staff, see- 
ing that each pupil had some special 
task, but making it clear that all were 
to help with all the work. Each class 
made a paper, The Roman Review, The 
Roman Times, The Roman Journal, 
and The Roman Herald. These were 
typewritten and bound to use for ex- 
hibition. Then we combined parts of 
all the papers into one paper for pub- 
lication. .We published an edition of 
450 and sold them at fifteen cents a 
copy, using all money above the cost 
of the paper to buy new collateral 
books for the class. The pupils had 
known nothing whatever about news- 
paper writing when we started, but 
they at once became very much inter- 
ested and worked _ enthusiastically, 
searching every available history for 
more material to be used in the paper.” 

The Roman Review is a sheet 17” 
long by 11” wide, with five columns. 
Both in the reading matter and in the 
“advertising” it is a clever combina- 
tion of ancient names and incidents 
with modern typography. There is not 
only straight news, but editorials, “So- 
ciety Events,” “Household Hints,” 
“Science and Invention,” human-inter- 
est items, jokes, and poetry. Among 
the advertisements we find, for ex- 
ample, one of The Caius Clothing Com- 
pany, advising “Buy Your New Togas 
Here”; and among the“Lost and Found” 
items is this: “FOUND—Caesar’s 
Ghost. See Brutus.” In fact, the whole 
paper reflects the zest that went into 
the undertaking. How those old Ro- 
man Senators would gasp if they could 
see themselves through the eyes of 
twentieth-century Young America! 
They knew a great deal more about 
Philippi than about Phillipsburg. 





Letters to and from Foreign 
Children 


Columbia University will soon show 
a unique collection of children’s letters 
from all over the world. They are 
made a part of an album illustrating 
the school and home life of the chil- 
dren, their games, their dress and cus- 
toms, the industries of their localities 
and the thousand and one things that 
interest the pupils. Such letters are 
sent through the American Junior Red 
Cross (address: Washington, D. C.) 
to school children in foreign lands, and 
they, in turn, send similar letters to 
their young friends in the United 
States. Dr. Paul Monroe was so much 
impressed with the educational value 
of this international school correspond- 
ence, samples of which were brought 
to his attention, that he asked the 
American Red Cross for a permanent 
exhibit to be used by his foreign stu- 
dents at Teachers College, Columbia. 





Luther Burbank, plant wizard, has 
offered his $100,000 “creations gar- 
dens” to California for educational 
and scientific purposes as a unit of the 
state’s higher educational system at the 
University of California. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL, Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail, “500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [20th year.] 
F or teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


incoln-Jefferson University 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL,LAW,MUSIC,PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St, Chicago 





ts. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory circulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0. *(ormer editor The Editor), 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 











Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





Study at Home or at our College one of our practical | 





Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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“I Never Knew It Was So Easy 


—to Learn Music!” 


An interesting story of the fulfillment 
life-long wish—by means of a_ new, 


spare time method which teaches music in a 
fraction of the time that old, dull methods 


require. 


HREE months ago I couldn’t 

have believed that I’d be play- 
ing the piano today—why, 
didn’t know the first thing about 
music. Never having taken a 
lesson in my life, it seemed there 
wasn’t a chance of my actually 
ever learning to play. 


All the time I thought they 
had that natural ear for music 


which I lacked, so I never asked them how they 
did it. Then one day a musical friend of mine 
gave me the biggest surprise of my life. He 
said, “Why, anyone that would like to can eas- 


ily learn to play music by note. You 


have to study hard with a teacher, either. 
think, everything I know about the piano and 


the saxophone I learned through the 
Never had a teacher in my life—just got 
taking the short, simple courses of the 


School of Music in my spare hours at home.” 


Well, do you know, I sat down that very 
night and wrote the U. S. School of Music. 
Here was the thing I had waited for all 
my life. 

In three days I received the School’s in- 
teresting book. And after glancing through 
a few of the letters of recommendation and 
praise from some of the school’s 300,000 
enthusiastic students, I was completely sold 
on the whole idea. I found out that the 
same easy, pleasant, short-cut method was 
applied to all the different instruments, so 
I decided on my old favorite, the piano, 
and wrote at once for my first lessons. 
Best of all, these lessons cost just a few 
cents apiece. 

From then on I was as enthusiastic as 
could be about my wonderful course in mu- 
sic. Each new lesson was better and easier 
than the last. Everything about them was 
so simple and clear that a child of eight 
could understand it. I’d read over the Print- 
and-Picture instructions, which made every- 
thing as simple as A, B, C—and then I’d 
sit down to the piano and play another of 
the School’s beautiful selections. It was 
real fun—every bit of it. No practicing 
long, dull exercises—no discouraging both- 
er with monotonous scales—no tricks, no 
“numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 

And in exactly three months’ time I was 
able to play a large number of my favorite 
songs. I feel sure that before very long Ill 
be able to play any piece of music I want to. 

Of course, everybody’s asking me how in 
the world I ever did it. As a matter of 


fact, I’m mighty proud to say that I got 
quite a number of my friends to become 
students of the best music school on earth, 
THE U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. By D. 
L. KING. 
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mail. ‘ 
Pi won For Beginners 
U. S. = or Advanced 
Pupils 
ze = 
This enthusiastic rgan uitar 
story is like that | Vielim Ukulele 
Drams Hawaiian 
of thousands of pow Steel 
men, women and Traps Guitar 
children who have Banjo Harp 
studied with us. Tenor Banjo Cornet 
And now, if you Mandolin _ Piccolo 
a a . Clarinet Trombone 
are anxious to Flute Sexepheus 
learn to play your Automatic Harmony 
favorite instrument Finger and 
—or to sing, write Control Composition 
at once for our free Voice and Speech Culture 
booklet, “Music Les- Sight Singing 
sons in Your Own 





Home.” With it will! 

be sent an illustrated folder, which proves 
better than words how delightfully quick 
and easy this famous Print-and-Picture 
Method is. If you act at once you can take 
advantage of a special reduction in our 
courses, which we will be pleased to explain. 
But do not delay. Clip and mail coupon 
now, today, while you think about it. U.S. 
School of Music, 65 Brunswick Building, 
New York. 





U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
65 Brunswick Bidg., New York, 


Please send me your free booklet, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” Illustrated Folder, and partic- 
ulars of your special offer, 2 

“(Name of’ instrument’ ‘or’ Course)‘ *****” 
WONG te CLRC Cs cane ee ee be ete ces de eecee es s 
(Please Write Plainly) 
MU cabs Weweveundecaehececaceesscaan a 
Genet kéceecsccsces Bs cccccce 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Egzcholoty,  SioryT ellinginPrimaryGrades,” 
*‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Juntor High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


| oe Aniversity of Chicago 





85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 














Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


« One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
—_ time—hundreds are selling 


DR ESENWEIN constantly to the leading 


publishers. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
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Learn by Mail to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal, 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, etc. There has never been such a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way ie open to you for earning big money. 
The won gf Extension Conservatory now places at 
e teaching experience of some of the 


~ 





your disposal t 
reatest Master Musicians of both America and Europe— 
essons that are no less than marveious in their simplicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 


coached every step of the way by the individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 


Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ—and we 
will send our Free Catalo 
others, both beginners an 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our 


together with proof of how 
those more or less advanced 


Established 1897 OK: instruction methods. 


Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


911 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, lil. 
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KENT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Summer Enrollment 3740. 

Largest in the United States. 

Resulting from unusual programs 
for service to teachers. 


See “A Growing Teachers College,” 
page 15, last month’s issue. 


RECREATION AND STUDY 
COMBINED 


An Unusual Opportunity 


NOT LIMITED TO 


KENT STATE 


or write— 


See Page 18, Last Month’s Issue 


KENT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KENT, OHIO 


STUDENTS 
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STAGECRAFT 


is the fascinating application of color and 
design to the creation of a sympathetic 
dress for the play. 


Every school and classroom uses Dra- 
matics either in reading class or story hour, 
or as an actual performance for parents 
and friends to enjoy. 


Have you tried our lecturers’ chalks or 
colored blackboard crayon to transform 
gray bogus paper into sunlit woods, an old 
street in Holland, or a fairy home? What- 
ever the setting, these chalks will fairly 
sing in color, interpreting the spirit and ac- 
tion of the performers. “On with the play!” 


Our Art Service Bureau is Your 
Art Service Bureau—Consult it. 


Binney & Smith Co., 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Death of Laura Renstres Smith 


Laura Rountree Smith, an author 
whose name is familiar to hundreds of 
thousands of teachers and children, 
died at her home in Platteville, Wis., 
late in February. She had been a fre- 
quent contributor to NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, and had written 
several numbers of the “Instructor Lit- 
erature Series,” besides many other 
volumes of stories, verse, and songs, 
for children. Miss Smith, in her early 
years as a teacher, realized the need 
for a certain type of story that would 
appeal to little children. Her success 
is sufficient evidence that she found 
and made her own a field in which to 
instruct and delight young readers. 


The best talent available is being 
secured for the annual meeting of the 
Western Arts Association, to be held 
May 6, 7, 8 and 9, in Dayton, Ohio. 
Gerrit A. Beneker, the artist who, dur- 
ing the Victory Loan Campaign, made 
the famous poster “Sure, We’ll Finish 
the Job” will discuss “Art, Its Problems 
of To-day.” Jen Jensen, landscape 
artist of Chicago, will explain how to 
treat the landscape gardening around 
the schoolhouse to secure the best re- 
sults. ‘Household Mechanics for Inter- 
mediate Grades,” will be another lead- 
ing topic. Several prominent superin- 
tendents and college presidents will 
present their views on the trend of 
Art and Industrial Education. 


The International Kindergarten 
Union, which will hold its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis May 5 to 9, is 
affiliated with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and the National Council of 
Primary Education. It is also allied 
with the N. E. A. One of its biggest 
interests is to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Education at Washington 
in establishing kindergartens and 
maintaining high standards in the 
education of young children. 









For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 


12 school pens — three of 
each number — for a dime. 






¥ - 2 Foerers 
rd Giytnkb hi KOON 2 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double 
elastic. 


No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 

No. 5—School, fine point; semi- 
elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium 


point; stiff action, 


Spencerian 
___ School Pens 


HOME STUDY COURSES - 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


I AYS ow... ae PLAYS 
Catalogue of thousandssent 
i REE! 


NewYork. 
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No. 2 
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FREE ! FREE ! F 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28West 38th., 


NEW PLAYS— 


Miss Mary Bonham, Nebo, Virginia. 








AUTHORS OF POETRY—Exceptional opportunity af- 

forded for placing your poems before editors, 

various publications; particulars on request. 

EDITOR VERSE, 25 West 38d St., New York. 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio- 
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Educational Notes 


Machines which automatically de- 
liver stamps in exchange for coins 
have been installed in the schools of 
Batavia, | N. Y. Pupils paste the 
stamps in holders and receive credit 
for them at a bank. 


The Bureau of Educatien of the De- 
partment of the Interior reports 75 
schools with 144 teachers maintained 
for Eskimos and natives of Alaska. 
The northernmost school is on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean at Point 
Barrow. <A superintendent in Seattle 
directs the schools and sends supplies 
to the teachers, many of whom are out 
of touch with civilization for months 
at a time. 


To train young women as household 
assistants the home economics depart- 
ment of the Denver (Colo.) public 
schools, cooperating with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, will 
offer a six or eight weeks’ course of in- 
tensive training for practical work in 
the home. Housekeepers of Denver 
promise the students positions immedi- 
ately upon completion of the course. 


Attack on the Oregon law requiring 
attendance at public schools has been 
made in the form of an application for 
injunction brought by Hill Military 
Academy, of Portland, against Oregon 
state officers to prevent them from ex- 
ecuting the law. The application was 
argued in the federal court at Port- 
Jand, and decision was taken under ad- 
visement. The law is scheduled to be- 
come effective September 1, 1926. 


On March 20, Charles W. Eliot, pres- 
ident emeritus of Harvard University, 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday at 
Cambridge. It would be more accurate 
to say that Harvard celebrated it, for 
the anniversary was made the occa- 
sion of a notable tribute to the man 
who, ever since his election as president 
of America’s oldest college, at the un- 
precedented age of 35, has been one of 
the great liberalizing forces in Amer- 
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ican educational thought. President 
Coolidge was represented by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, and many other distinguished 
persons "participated in the exercises 
at Sanders Theatre. 


No more striking evidence could be 
found of the change that is going on 
in cities that were once strongholds of 
the “New England tradition” than the 
statement that pupils of foreign stock 
in the New Haven (Conn.) public 
schools now number 22,631 out of a 
total enrollment of 31,131. Forty- 
eight nationalities are represented. As 
compared with 9,131 children of Amer- 
— there are 11,518 of Italian 
stock. 


Ohio has a recent law which reads: 
“It shall be the duty of the board 
of education of each school district 
to provide for the study of the United 
States Constitution and the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio, either in the seventh or 
eighth grades for a period of equiva- 
lent to one recitation period each week 
for the full school year. After Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, no person shall be ad- 
mitted without condition to any high 
school, graduated from any normal 
school, or certificated to teach within 
the state whose credentials do not 
show that the provisions of this sec- 
tion have been complied with, or 
otherwise prove the possession of 
adequate knowledge of such subjects.” 


Thirty-two of the 172 public normal 
schools and teachers colleges in the 
United States make no effort to give 
rural education and only 12 maintain 
fully standardized departments of 
rural education, Miss Mabel Carney of 
Teachers College, New York, told the 
Department of Superintendence. Miss 
Carney defined a fully standardized 
school as one which enrolls a distinct 
group of students preparing to enter 
rural school service; which offers sev- 
eral partially differentiated curricula 
for the different phases of rural school 
work; which provides some practice in 
typical rural schools under special su- 
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It Couldn’t Be Done! 


Did It! 
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Announcing 
The Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation 


Palmer Scholarship Foundation 
has been established by Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship for the pur- 
pose of bringing recognition to men 
and women whose fresh and virile 
stories might otherwise be lost to the 
screen and general publication field, 
but who need only training in the 
new technique of authorship in order 
to succeed. 

Two Major Awards, each carrying 
a prize of $500 cash and the Palmer 
Medal of Merit, will be made by the 
terms of the Foundation to the au- 
thors of the best short story and the 
best screen play, respectively, sub- 
mitted each year. 

Forty-eight Free Scholarships will 
be awarded annually upon a basis of 
earnest effort rather than originality 
or brilliance. 

Thus both Genius and Industry re- 
ceive equal opportunity to share in 
these awards. 


RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
Chairman, Committee Short Story 
Awards 


FREDERICK PALMER 
(Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Chairman, Committee Screen Play 
Awards 
































| to start—or expensive. 
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do this for the children? 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 
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Children Will Play 


It is in your power to see that they have a safe, enjoyable, 
well-equipped playground. Such a playground is not hard 
It only needs someone to inaugurate 
Will you be the one in your community to 





represents the highest standard of safety, service and dura- 
bility. Write today for booklet, 
Catalogue “M-7” and attractive prices. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


“Planning A Playground”, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















‘THE three authors whose photographs 
appear in this announcement have dem- 
onstrated that “It Can Be Done.” 

Friends and relatives said, “You are 
foolish to dream of writing for the movies, 
Only professional writers with a pull can 
succeed. You aren’t a professional writer, 
and you have no pull. You will just be 
wasting your time.” 

But creative imagination, not mere writ- 
ing ability, produces photodramas, These 
authors had creative imagination. What 
they needed was knowledge of photoplay 
construction. 

Through the co-operation of Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, that knowledge 
was obtained. 

Many other men and women are today 
similarly successful because of Palmer 
training. Through Palmer co-operation 
they have learned how to harness imagina- 
tion and to teach it to express itself in 
dramatic terms. And they have learned 
in spare time study in their own homes, 
Their work is in demand. They form a 
trained body upon which the motion pic- 
ture industry, as a whole, is leaning more 
and more. 


Screen Plays by Palmer Authors 


Photoplays now on the screen, in prep- 
aration or purchased for production, writ- 
ten by authors succeeding through Palmer 
co-operation include besides those listed 
above. “Trusie Stoops to Conquer,” “Love’s 
Whirlpool,” “Hollywood 1900,” “Robes of 
Redemption,” “Next, Please,” “Crepe de 
Chine Gordon,” “Light Fingers and Toes,” 
“Tangled Lives” and “The Night Hawk.” 

Almost without exception every person 
ambitious to write is faced at the begin- 
ning with ridicule and discouragement. 
Many struggle long years unguided before 
eventually gaining the heights. But how 
much smoother the path would have been, 


how much more quickly the heights would 
have been scaled, if the writer could have 
had, at the beginning, the guidance and 
encouragement of someone who knew. 

Such guidance and encouragement Palm- 
er Institute of Authorship proffers. Palmer 
Course and Service teaches photoplay writ- 
ing, short story writing, and dramatic crit- 
icism. Instruction is individual, confiden- 
tial. The student studies at home, Each 
receives the personal guidance and super- 
vision of a member of the Advisory Bureau, 
a brilliant staff selected for studio and 
magazine experience and teaching ability. 
When the student’s creations become good 
enough for sale the services of the Sales 
Department are placed at his command for 
marketing both screen plays and short 
stories, 


New Literature, New Methods 


Palmer Institute of Authorship recog- 
nizes the arrival of a new day in American 
letters. The screen has created a public 
taste for dramatic action and strength of 
plot. This has reacted upon the magazines. 
There has come into being a new technique 
of writing. New times demand new meth- 
ods and Palmer training is worlds away 
from out-worn methods of instruction. It 
is abreast of the current and growing de- 
mands of the screen and magazines for 
stories written in the modern dramatic 
technique. 

Just as photodramatists find that Palmer 
co-operation helps them to recognition 
and success on the screen, so do fiction 
writers find that Palmer training aids 
them to success in the magazines. More 
than three hundred authors of recognized 
standing have been or now are enrolled. 
Letters from many attribute their first 
success in the magazine field to Palmer 
training. Their success carries conviction. 

For those who lack confidence in their 
own abilities and wish to ascertain wheth- 
er they possess natural talent for writing, 
Palmer Institute offers the Palmer ques- 
tionnaire, a test for determining the pres- 
ence or absence of creative imagination. 
It will be sent free on request. 


Free—“The New Road to 
Authorship” 


But for those who believe in themselves 
and who want to know more of the revolu- 
tionary Palmer methods, a fascinating 
book has been prepared entitled “The New 
Road to Authorship.” Success stories of 
many men and women who have won rec- 
ognition on the screen and in the maga- 
zines through Palmer co-operation are 
contained in it. A bulletin, likewise, has 
been prepared containing full details of 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation and _ its 


broad and unique service to writers. Mail- 

ing of the coupon below will bring “The 

New Road to Authorship” and the Schol- 

arship bulletin free. 

|< Tera . 6 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation, | 

| Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif, 

Please send me without cost your book “The | 
New Road to Authorship’’ and your Bulletin 
containing details of Palmer Scholarship Foun- | 
dation. 

OMG. Ses bee eee seseeeeeeess inSae eae | 


Street. 


| (ae ert eee 
| All-correspondence strictly confidential 


Copyright 1924, Palmer Institute of Authorship, affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corp. 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
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We offer at a very reasonable price four dainty and at- 
tractive souvenirs. hey have a lanned along entirely 
new lines. A departure from t old lithographed school 
souvenir will be welcom by , =. teachers desirous of 

ifts that are new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
dividuality. Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
copriatencss, we make a special offer of these ——— 
rice, any of the four styles, 8 cents each or 75 cents per 


dozen, postpaid. 

RIES A. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Made of two 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended. The upper 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
ural colors. The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
appropriate verse or quotation daintily . printed thereon. 
Dainty style, pleasing colors. Size, 5% x7% inches, 
Each in an envelope. 

SERIES B. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Similar to the 
above but contains an oval-shaped opening through which a 
pretty landscape is seen, Size, 7%x5% inches, Each 
in an envelope. 

SERIES C. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. This 
souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- 





ious in color, and most attractive in every way. Made of 





Series A. 


two pieces heavy art paper. The open panel reveals some 
striking scene; below, a poses message is printed. 
Size, 3% x11 ——, Sach in an envelope. 


RIES D. DELUXE SOUVENIRS. A 





. 
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Pa. - card of best quality art board. Many 
beautiful tints make a varied assortment, The 
card is decorated with an artistic border in cor- 
responding color and a miniature picture in 
original colors is mounted in the panel at the 
left. To the right some well- 
known_ verse or quotation is 
printed. _ On the inside page 
are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil's name, the 
teacher’s name, place and date. 
Size, 6% x3% inches when 
folded. Each in an _ envelope. 

NOTE—At the price given we 
cannot print souvenirs to order, 

Orders filled the same day 












Series B. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 WRIGHT AVENUE, 


they are received. 

















LEBANON, OHIO 








socket. 
ton box. 


money 


tric current. 


Dept. N. 


and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. 

rovided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 

amp. Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat car- 
Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 

Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ghe LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 





It is 
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Price $28.00. 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 














Would You Give 25¢ Tor 
the Secret of Popularity? 


If you want to make friends easily—if you want to 
be admired—sought after—really popular, 
coupon today and get the happiest surprise of your life. 


O longer need you be a stay-at-home—no more blue 
N evenings—no more dull times at parties! 
you can become a popular dancer and make your life 
bright and cheerful—full of real good times and in- 
Over 120,000 men and women have done 


teresting company! 


it. There is no reason why you can’t do as well! 
See how easily you can become an excellent 
Surprise your friends! 


Become a Good Dancer 
In One Evening 


Whether you want to learn the Fox Trot, One Step, Waltz, or 


costs only 25c. 
dancer, 


mail the 


Overnight 


Try it— 





any of the new dances, you won't have any trouble in doing it 
through Arthur Murray's new method. More than 120,000 peo- 
ple have learned to dance by mail and you can just as easily. 

Arthur Murray is the world’s foremost gor A on social danc- 
ing. Through his new improved method of teaching dancing by 
mail, he will give you the same high-class instruction in your own 
home that he would give you if you took private lessons in_ his 
studio and paid his regular fee of $10 per lesson, You need no 
music—no partner; you have no one around to watch you. Mr. 
Murray’s print-and-picture lessons are so simple that even a_ child 
can quickly master them without assistance—and an entire family 
can learn from one set of instructions, 

FIVE DANCING FREE 

So sure is Arthur aurray Shat you will be Coated 1 en a ee ae a a a 
with his amazingly simple methods of teaching that _he 
has consented, for a limited time only, to send FIVE ee Sn: fax ony. 193 
FREE LESSONS to all who sign and return the coupon. Y» 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you need not ae gee Chat “ T a to dance at 
return them, hey are merely to prove that you can bom a TREE LESSONS. I 


learn to dance without music or partner in your own home, 

Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 
(stamps or coin) to pay cost of postage, printing, 
etc., and the lessons will be promptly gue to you, You 
The Secret of Leading. 
How to_Gain Confidence. 


close 25c 


will receive ( 
low Successfully. — (3) 


‘ascinating Fox Trot Step. 


Jon’t hesitate. 


ligation by sending for the 


Just en- | printing, etc, 


(2) How to Fol- 5 
A Is 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 193 


290 Broadway, 


may send the 


enclose 25c 


(stamps or coin) to pay for the postage, 


: f ‘ (5). A —-. | Wasmine. | 
ou do not place yourself under any ob- . 
free lessons. Write today. Address. .......seeseeeecvees eeeeeee . 
New York City, N. Y. City.. éia4s50ee State.. 





pervision; which conducts enough fol- 
low-up and extension work to stimulate 
development of the rural school and 
country community conditions; and 
which employs at least two specialists 
devoting full time to rural education 
courses and activities. 


That half a million children from 14 
to 16 years old leave school annually, 
was stated by Miss Margaret M. All- 
tucker, assistant director of the re- 
search division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in an address be- 
fore the National Council of Educa- 
tion. Nearly 3,000,000 boys and girls 
between 14 and 18 years did not at- 
tend any school in 1920. To improve 
this condition, Miss Alltucker urged 
part-time education with a staff of co- 
ordinators working between schools 
and homes. 


More than 9,000 persons attend the 
public “Opportunity School” of Den- 
ver, Colo. This school is open from 
8:30 A. M. to 9:15 Pp. M., and students 
may attend at any time during those 
hours. There are no entrance require- 
ments and no age limitations. The in- 
dustrial classes are taught by _practi- 
cal people from the trades. The in- 
struction includes citizenship classes; 
instruction in automobile mechanics; 
tractor work on the farm; radioteleg- 
raphy; mechanical. drafting; domestic 
arts and sciences; commercial 
branches; classes for adult illiterates; 
special provision for messenger boys; 
and classes for boys mechanically in- 
clined who do not fit into regular 
school work. 


Daily broadcasting of short educa- 
tional talks and features from New 
York City public schools through an 
arrangement with one of the great 
radio corporations is considered by 
Superintendent Ettinger “a wonderful 
opportunity to bring the actual work 
of the school into closer relation with 
the home.” At 2 o’clock every day the 
schools have “exclusive use of the air’’ 
for 20 minutes. Entertainment offer- 
ed by the schools includes talks on 
special aspects of education, music 
lessons, glees and other songs, music 
appreciation, orchestral music, recita- 
tions in reading, spelling, English, his- 
tory, civics, geography, arithmetic, na- 
ture study, science, and exercises for 
special holidays. Each principal will 
submit a tentative program represent- 
ative of his school. 


The Rochester Junior Orchestra has 
been formed in Rochester, N. Y., under 
the direction of Albert Coates, a noted 
conductor who is associated with the 
work of the new Eastman School of 
Music and with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Various instrumen- 
tal organizations of Rochester’s young 
players are represented, most of the 
members coming from the East and 
West High Schools of the city. The 
student-musicians will not merely have 
the opportunity to play under Mr. 
Coates’ tuition, but will receive instruc- 
tion and have practice in orchestra 
conducting. The enterprise is receiv- 
ing wide attention, inquiries even hav- 
ing come from abroad. Applications 
for membership have been made by 
persons all over the country—many 
more than could be accepted. 





That which constitutes the supreme 
worth of life is not wealth, nor posi- 
tion, nor ease, nor fame, not even hap- 
piness; but service. Nothing at last 
counts but service, and that counts al- 
ways.—Alfred W. Martin. 
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You've heard 
neighbor praise the 
Pathfinder the Bay rfub 

weekly and story magazine 
with over halfat million subscribers Un- 
jased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 
full ett te the kind treading you want. = fashions, question box, 
entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting seria} 
and Le stories. Send 18c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 Upaper 
13 weeks. Money back if not sa Sample copies 
THE PATHFINDER, 546 Langdon Station, Washington, >. Cc. 
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Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway, New York 
Convenient location. 
For motorists in the heart of the Amusement section. 
Garage near by. Moderate prices. | 
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VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
be as eval ince dolitrd (ee) INC: 
4. DAVENPORT 10W, 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your co lainty and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your copy fied the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


























50, ced Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 10¢ 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c | 
for each set. Write! 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
'20South Wells St., Chicago 



































Return the $3.00 and receive’ 
oice of 147 premiums free. Address 
U. &. Supply Compeny, VE-27, Greenville, Pa. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes MM. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
se and cure of saperfacus air _* facial i disfrurement 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system _in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for @ 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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Name Ta es identify, prevent loss of 

ip laundry, persona! be- 
longings. Inexpensive, 
Washproof, Savabuntihe of at school, camp, hospital. Postal 
brings free samples, catalog, prices. Address, Premief 
Novelty Works, Box 40PP, West Farms Station, New York 
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» _Mailus20e with any aise film for development 
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Soe inte, or ecbd fu tf Degatives, ai any ae 
*ROANOKE Prt Overnight Bervice. Co 
242 BEPANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. | | 











Write ee $25-$300 


® paid anyone 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 








FILMS DEVELOPED 5c 


Prints 3 cents each. Th DAVO finish- 
DAVIS PHOTO SHOP, Dept. N, Cincinnati, O- 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


$4, 






$2:25 25 rr fection 


With Disappearing $325 
Glass — Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
Os5 6 


4/T GROWS WITH “OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIO NAL |. BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by 100,000 Users 

Made for and wat ann used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. + da shownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from "Ie Td - AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO Y' 
Write for new catalog No. 


The C. jTnderom Miz, Co, Lite Fal N.Y. 








Photoplays “journalism 


Those who desire independence through a literary career are 
offered Expert Guidance ny Pte Professional Authors, Editors 

and Newspapermen of High Standing in that side of their 
arf which they can turn to the greatest profit. 

, Manuscrip Sales Department at the disposal of writers 

d desiring to dispose of their 
manuscripts = a Commission Basis. 
t Chart and Copyright 3 Sook Free. 


THE HARVARD CO., 443 Montgomery St., San Francisco 

















MAKE CLASS ROOMS CHEERFUL 
Cover the wails with the drawings 
and work of the students. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


Won’t injure plaster or fenaes Nm 
10c pkts. *fn'danaie se. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 

my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-E 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 


Eastman Film Camera 
voveue size with handle and 
view fi = ,fortimeand snap- 
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BEAUTY WORK, 5 Women to travel, demonstrate, 


and sell dealers well known toilet 
goods line. $25 to $50 per week ; Railway fare paid. If not 
free to travel ask about our local ‘representative proposition. 
Experience unnecessary. We train you. Write quick. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is_ the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. cars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We te ach beauty culture 

D.J. MAHLER, 155-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. ) a 


Big Money In Writing photoplays, short Se 


poems, songs, ete. ~_ 
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More About the Meeting of 
Superintendents 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the De- 
partment of Superintendence at its 
Chicago meeting stressed particularly 
the present tendency of communities to 
reduce expenditures for public educa- 
tion, and the unanimous opinion of the 
superintendents was that if the public 
schools are to “remain public service 
stations, then it is futile to discuss di- 
minishing cost for public education.” 
The Education Bill to provide a federal 
Department of Education, represented 
in the President’s Cabinet, was, for the 
sixth time, enthusiastically endorsed. 
Other recommendations contained in 
the resolutions related to the continu- 
ance of American Education Week, an 
exemplary system of public education 
for the nation’s capital, the avoidance 
of war, the improvement of rural 
schools, law observance, and efficient 
teaching service. Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
lou, Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington, D. C., served as chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
which included also Thomas E. John- 
son, State Superintendent, Michigan; 
J. Gwinn, Superintendent, San 
Francisco; Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant 
Superintendent, Newton, Mass.; L. B. 
Evans, Superintendent, Augusta, Ga.; 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Su- 
perintendent, Colorado; F.D. Boynton, 
Superintendent, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS SAID 


It would be a pleasure to quote at 
length from the many vital and alto- 
gether worth-while addresses made at 
the Superintendents’ meeting, but we 
must necessarily content ourselves with 
a few brief paragraphs. 


Moral education is more than an at- 
tempt to save young people from vice. 
The best way to shield one’s life from 
evil is to be ruled by great, positive 
ideals of the dignity and worth of our 
human gifts. The chief task of our 
schools should be to have young people 
feel in their hearts what a splendid 
thing people might make together on 
this globe if only they cared enough 
and knew enough to do so. 

The generous response which Amer- 
ica made last summer to the call for 
aid to the victims of the Japanese 
earthquake shows that there is in peo- 
ple a fund of good will which, if right- 
ly directed, is more than ample to pre- 
vent world-old wrongs and to make our 
sick earth over. But that good will 
needs to be enlightened. Not so long 
ago we were being urged to prepare 
for war against the very Japanese 
whom we so bountifully helped. 

Evidently it is far harder for people 
to be just to one another all the time 
and to settle their differences on a 
basis of fairness than to give charity 
on those chance occasions when their 
feelings are strongly moved. We have 
an ethics of justice as between man 
and man. The world needs, however, 
ethics of justice as between groups and 
nations. The root problem of our age 
is to get saner ideas into human heads 
everywhere.—HENRY NEUMANN, New 
York. 


The single salary schedule does not 
distinguish the department. It distin- 
guishes the teacher’s educational prep- 
aration and so stimulates further prep- 
aration. This results at least in pe- 
riodical advanced study and improve- 
ment while in the service. If a supple- 
mentary provision be made which re- 
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Wanted Two ambitious and capable women, having 
and to fill lucrative posi- 

pend in our educational sales organization. (Teachers pre- 
ferred.) ress: The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No <a Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 3 St. Louis, Mo. 


Basketry Materials fiefs, wien mcs 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane pont hos wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, ag So aitaee§ Vong a se 


STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc, 32 
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Just send $1.00 


for thirty 














Lady’ 3 Slipper 


Irs a rare opportunity! 
Mr. Dodson, the President 
of the American Audubon 
Association, from his years 
of study, selects them for 
your class-room. They 
bring the Spring right into 
your school --- these fresh, 


authentic, brilliantly-colored pictures. 
And they are made authoritative by 


Mr. Dodson’s personal advice. 
Fine for mounting, 


picture is 7x9 in. 


Each 


for use with the Drawing Master, anda 
score of other happy uses. You should 
not deny your children this opportunity 


for nature study. Send $1 
for either group, or better 
yet $2 for both. Your order 
will be promptly filled. Ask 
about the beautiful studies 
of trees and industrial pic- 
tures, in black and white. 


Industrials—12 pictures, 20c. 
Trees—8 pictures, 40c. 

















Black and White Warbler 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


905 Harrison Street 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is the Original Birdhouse Man. 


(_} 30 Common Flowers of my community. 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 nature pictures and infor- 
mation on how my boys and girls may join the American Audubon 
Association this Spring. 
Name 
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FLOWERS or BIRDS 


a glorious selection of thirty color pictures 
of the ones common to your community 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO- _— 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 


I am enclosing $.....cccccccccssescesen for your special selection of 
(| 30 Common Birds of my community. 
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Earn Promotional Credits 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


neste NU 
Lake Shore a s 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore o Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


School of Music 


Cool 
For Study 


Graduate School School of Commerce School of Journalism 

College of Liberal Arts School of Education Law School School of Speech 

The following interesting courses are among A course in Contemporary European Educa- 
tion will be given in Europe, visiting and 


those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 


studying five countries, 


Write for “‘“EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 

Sp sae? ; te TION,” containing complete schedule of the 

School Administration, Principles of Secondary courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 

Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 

of Teaching 1n High School, Educational Measure- shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
ments use coupon below. 

Address WALTER DILL Scott, President SUMMER 

SESSION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY [82881 
401 University Hall EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. June 23, 1924 


Northwestern University, 401 University Hall,Evanston, III. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 

BOOKLET REQUEST trated here, giving full information as to 

courses offered and other advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





























SUMMER SESSION. | 
Name | 
Full Address | 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS |4thand 5th GRADE METHODS 


Park, N. Y. 

Kealee oee oumh Fo AUGUST Sth June 24— SUMMER COURSE — August 1 
Combine recreation with profitablé study. Board and room Course for pacer ali ste Pe eee 
$60.00. Tuition $5.00 per credit hour. On beautiful Lake Address : Pestalozzi-Froe el Teachers College, 
Keuka. Send for bulletin. A.H. Norton, President. | Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

















1924 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers. 
(Demonstrations with Children.) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


1886 
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funds to teachers the average amount 
spent by them in summer school study, 
it has been proved that teachers respond 
with regularity and_ satisfaction.— 
FRANK E. CONVERSE, Beloit, Wis. 


Have we not gone too far with the 
measurement fad? Is the true measure 
of a teacher’s success to be found in a 
quotient or by an algebraic formula? 
Teaching is a ministry in which influ- 
ence surpasses instruction. After all 
qualities, skills, and characteristics 
have ‘been measured, is there not an 
unmeasureable residuum defying all our 
efforts, which no one can measure ex- 
cept after the pupil has grown up? 

In other professions leaders have not 
ceased to be students, and the teacher 
should not consider herself emancipated 
from attending lectures, faculty, grade 
and general meetings, and reading ed- 
ucational books and publications.—E. 
R. WHITNEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Education is both a state and a na- 
tional problem, because in this age of 
transportation, trade, travel, communi- 
cation, visitation, and migration, what- 
ever jeopardizes the freest and fullest 
development of any state or section im- 
perils such development in every other 
state and section of our common coun- 
try. It is no longer possible to permit 
a child to grow into citizenship in ig- 
norance anywhere without endanger- 
ing every other citizen everywhere. 
Hence, it is the bounden duty of both 
the states and the federal govern- 
ment, separately and co-operatively, to 
see to it that every person, regardless 
of age, is adequately trained for effi- 
cient citizenship and for success in the 
occupations of life—JoHN W. ABER- 
CROMBIE, Montgomery, Ala. 


Our American schools must be so 
taught that we shall decrease the pro- 
portion of people who can be misled 
easily by the specious reasoning of the 
agitator and the demagogue. We must 
see our problems not in the light of a 
selfish personal interest, but with ref- 
erence to the righteousness of the is- 
sues and the principles involved. An 
ability to distinguish that which is 
true from that which is false, an abil- 
ity to face facts and a courage in fac- 
ing them, are among the things toward 
which American education must strive. 
—PAYSON SMITH, Boston, Mass., in an 
interview. 


During the period that the education 
bill has been before the public, there 
has been developed a clear recognition 
of the need for the support of a fed- 
eral agency competent to provide lead- 
ership and to undertake research and 
investigation that will be significant for 
the guidance of those charged with the 
responsibility of administering educa- 
tion in all of the states. 

We have long been accustomed to 
the idea of research undertaken by the 
federal government in the fields of ag- 
riculture, engineering, commerce, and 
industry. The benefits which have come 
to all of the people from these activ- 
ities are commonly acknowledged. 
Many inquiries should be undertaken 
in education with respect to curricula, 
methods of teaching and of learning, 








DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Offers courses in [one = “aia <a 
Piano, Voice, Violin, [ieee 


Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, etc. 
Work based on best 
modern and_ educa- 
tional principles. Nu- 





Accommodations. Finest Conservatory in the West 

Teachers’ certificates. 

ipl and deg fe d. Many free advan- 

. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 2, 1924. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ARE opportunity to combine 

recreation and education in a 
city famed for scenic beauty and 
glorious summer climate. Courses 
in a dozen major fields, under 23 
nationally famous educators. Spe- 
cial faculty includes Allee, Chicago; 
Angell, Yale, Harvard; Black- 
welder, Stanford; Branson, N. Car- 
olina; Carruth, Stanford; Cowles, 
Chicago; Franzen, California; 
Knappen, U. of Kansas; Merk, Har- 
vard; McLain, Detroit; McCollum, 
Johns Hopkins; Reed, Ohio State 
University; Miss Shearer, Long 
Beach; Thorndike, Columbia; Turn- 
er, Harvard; Wood, Columbia. 
Special Lecturers: Wm. G. Ander- 
son, Liberty Hyde Bailey, David 
Starr Jordan, Shailer Matthews, E. 
A. Steiner, A. E. Winship and John 
Adams of London. 


Courses advanced and popular, al- 
lowing under-graduate or graduate 
credit in Education and Psychology, 
History, Geology and _ Physical 
Geography, Botany, Physical and 
Health Education, Primary and 
Elementary teaching, Recreational 
Leadership, Economics, Zoology, 
Sociology, English and Literature. 
Courses for certification of teach- 
ers in service or training. 


Excursions to places of scenic and 
educational interest — including 
Zion National Park, Yellowstone 
Park, Bryce Canyon, Salt Lake 
City, Saltair Beach, Ogden Canyon 
and the Dinosaur Quarries of Utah. 


Inexpensive living—board and room 
$20 a month and up. .Use regular 
excursion rates, routing via Yel- 
lowstone Park, with adequate stop- 
over privilege at Logan, at no extra 
cost. 


(Special faculty will serve 
for entire first six weeks) 


lst Term--June 9 to July 18 


2nd Term--July 21 to Aug. 29 


Register June 6 to 7 
Fee $25 for 6 or 12 weeks 


Write for Catalog 
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Physical 
Education 


for Women—Accredited 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post-graduate work 
for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners 
if registration warrants. Spec- 
ial courses in Therapeutic 
Exercises and School Health 
Problems; 


DANCING, GAMES, COACHING, APPA- 
RATUS WORK, NEW MATERIAL, EXHI- 
BITION SPECIALITIES, NOVELTY WORK. 


An exceptionally strong fac- 
ulty gives excellent courses in 
all departments. School is ac- 
credited by State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction 
and by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

New gymnasium — splendidly 
equipped. Dormitory on 
grounds. Ideally located near 
parks and bathing beaches. 
Catalogue and full particulars 
on request, Address Registrar, 
Box N.I. 


Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 














5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


PANSY SESsto 


Methods for teachers and supervisors taught by Marie 
Claussenius, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
Nude Life, Outdoor Sketching, Posters, etc. also offered, 
Term: June 30 to Aug. 8 ; tuition $40. (Succe: ssor to Church 
School of Art). For descriptive Booklet address Dept. B. 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery Milwaukee, Wis. 








Summer School 


for penmanship teachers, supervi- 
sors, penmen and engrossers. 
Special term begins July 7, 1924 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP, 
Columbus, Ohio 


YCEUM 


RTs 
ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 
‘* Thorough Preparation for a Defi- 

nite Work.’’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equip- 
ped for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on _ regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in 
our own Building, ideally located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Cen- 
ter. 
LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept.N.I. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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problems of organization, administra- 
tion, and finance, the results of which 
when made available will contribute in 
large degree to the development of a 
more efficient public school system.— 
GEORGE D. STRAYER, New York. 


I am not a financier and I am neither 
a political nor a social economist. So 
I may be all wrong in my fears con- 
cerning the present general move to- 
wards tax reduction. But as a mother 
tries to hold her children back from 
danger, so I feel a menace to my be- 
loved work of teaching and I implore 
that you superintendents, with your 
greater experience and wider oppor- 
tunities for knowledge, will make the 
necessary investigation and have the 
courage to warn us all if the on is 
as imminent as it seems to me. . 
I have my political beliefs but I ‘am 
first, last, and all the time a teacher. 
And so I view with alarm any plan 
which does not specifically exclude 
school costs from its scheme of re- 
duction. Nay, more, which does not 
specifically provide for an extension 
ot school costs until every child in this 
country is given an equal opportunity 
for the type of education which will 
best fit him personally and individually 
to be a wise voter and a good citizen 
in an ideal democracy.—OLIveE M. 
JONES, New York (President N.E.A.). 


Rural people cling with great tenac- 
ity to the old colonial right of each 
little district to administer its own 
school and to the outworn machinery 
of the small district system, and they 
will not readily be benefited against 
their will. Moreover, there are always 
selfish and bigoted outsiders, some- 
times with considerable influence and 
even journalistic and political backing, 
who appeal to the suspicions and prej- 
udices of country folk and to their 
outworn devotion to the “little red 
schoolhouse.” But the policy of cen- 
tralization is bound to win in time 
through its own merit and in propor- 
tion as its value becomes known by 
trial. In the future, as in the past, 
progress in this direction will be most 
safely made first through special en- 
actment for certain sections, then 
through permissive legislation for the 
entire state, and finally, when most 
rural sections have been converted, 
through a mandatory law for all. 

Amid all the adverse con- 
ditions and bitter opposition, the prin- 
ciple of consolidation has shown its 
strength. It can no longer be _ re- 
garded as a mere experiment or fad; 
it has won a permanent place in prac- 
tical school administration FRANK P. 
GRAVES, Albany, N. Y 


Chambers of commerce and organ- 
ized labor have united to secure atten- 
tion to the question of vocational edu- 
cation. It is an enlightened and sus- 


_ tained public sentiment that supports 


domestic science, domestic art and the 
kindergarten. None of these expan- 
sions of public school service are the 
result of promotion by superintendents 
of schools. They are a reflection of the 
public will. They are not of mushroom 
growth. Neither are they the result of 
a temporary and careless enthusiasm. 
There is nothing ephemeral about them. 
They represent in educational service 
what the greatest democracy in the 
world calmly and deliberately over a 
period of years has concluded it can- 
not afford to be without.—ERNEST C. 
HARTWELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New York University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7— AUGUST 15, 1924 


HE Summer School offers persons in the educational service of the 

country,—teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrators,— 

an opportunity to participate in the significant forward steps now being 
taken by the School of Education of New York University. 

With a large number of the members of the faculty of the School of 
Education on the teaching staff of the Summer School, the department 
of education of the Summer School constitutes, in effect, a special term 
of the School of Education. 

The courses in education, announced for the Summer School of 1924, 
are distributed among the following departments: 

Educational Sociology, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
Educational Psychology, Experimental Education, 
Theory of Education, History of Education, Educational Administration, 
Supervision, Art and Music. 

In addition, courses are offered in all the regular collegiate depart- 
ments, together with an extensive program in commercial subjects, 

Students may readily combine courses in education with courses in 
academic or commercial subjects. 

Both the graduate and undergraduate degrees of the School of Edu- 
cation may be earned, in whole or in part, by attendance at the Sum- 
mer School. 

The Residence Bureau of the University is available to assist students 
from outside New York in securing comfortable, convenient, and rea- 
sonably priced living accommodations. 

All courses except those in Art and Music will be given at Washington Square. 


For further information, write for the complete bulletin. Address 


DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of 
the School of Education New York University 


101 Washington Square East, New York City 








Primary Training 


| Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 


| THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
| Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location— Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, 4th and 5th GRADE 
METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


| Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST 


SUMMER SESSION 


HE Summer Session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, 











six days per week, (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the 
summer vacation with study ata most reasonable expense. During the summer session there 
will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments : 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical’ Education, 
Commissioned High School and Elementary Subjects, 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Accredited as a Standard Normal School by the State of Indiana, 


EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00; Room 
rent $15.00 to $25.00 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00, 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses etc., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-8, 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, ° VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 











UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
JUNE 30, 1924 to AUGUST 8, 1924 


STUDY AND PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT COMBINED 


Courses are offered for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. Sub, jects include Agriculture and A Xatare Study, 
mmer 


ra, 00 Arts, : 
Subjects, School Administration and Sup rvision, Educa- 
tional Psycho! » Philosophy of Education, Educational Meas- 
urements, y High Shoo! Administration. The Junior High School, 
Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, Rural vy BGucatten English 
and romero Latin, French e, Pl ixpression, 

blic : School Music, History, 
Hygiene, Science, Social Scie: hysical Training. 

Superior Location, Mild soe Ay ‘Dormitory Privileges, Ex- 
cote ae Wholesome nh Food, * ‘horough Ingtre pn ~ 
excelle crea pportunities on Lake Champlain an 
in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. . 


Write for further information and descriptive bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

















Cortl rtland Summer School | 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Session 
JULY 8 to August 15, 1924 
at Cortland, N. Y. 

Luke J. McEvoy, Director Cortland, N. Y. 


Courses for regents and state certifi- 
cates. For teachers seeking special prep- 
aration for teaching certain subjects. 
Special courses in agriculture, nature 
study, penmanship, physical training and 
public school music. Review and advanced 
work in subject matter and methods. Daily 
recitations in all subjects. Low tuition 
and small living expenses. Our references: 
Over 3,800 former students. Booklet free. 






School 
Of Speech 


Oldest and Unive 
slonal School its leas Ore, rs — e es 
teacher’s certificate and all other adva 
tages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVE RSITY. 
Prepares for Chautauqua and Ly ceum 
 - . oe high | school and college te ach- 
Special six weeks Summer Session 
‘or teachers. Special six weeks Win- 
ter Session for Junior Chautauqua 
workers, 
Fer bulletin, addres 
RALPH DENNIS, Director 


Box 
jorthwestern University 
Evanston, Ili, 
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FIRST PRIZE 


The New Automatic Ansco, illus- 
trated above; the only camera 
made which automatically rolls 
the film itself. Takes pictures 2% 
x44. Value $75.00. 


SECOND PRIZE 

The No. 1 Folding Ansco 
One of the finest folding cameras 
made. Takes pictures 244x3%. 
Value $18.00, 


3rd, 4th, 5th PRIZES 

Ansco Take-a-Picture Package 
Containing the No. 2 Buster 
Brown Special Ansco and_ four 
rolls of Ansco Speedex Film. 
Takes pictures 254x3%. Value 
$5.00 each, 


6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th PRIZES 
Ansco Dollar Camera and 2 rolls 
of Ansco Speedex Film. Takes 
sharp, clear pictures & 5-8x214, 
Value $1.50. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
All essays receiving honorable 
mention will be rewarded with a 
roll of Ansco Speedex Film to fit 
the contestant’s camera, 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Fits any camera 





The Automatic Ansco 
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Read These Contest 
Conditions Carefully 


1. Subject: “What I see with my 
camera.” (See suggested titles on 
the Entry Blanks.) 

2. Each essay submitted must beillus- 
trated with at least 3 original pic- 
tures taken by the contestant and 
accompanied by one of the special 
Ansco School Contest Entry Blanks. 
Not more than 500 words, essays 
may deal with any phase of every- 
day home or school life—the de- 
scription of a holiday or week-end 
good time. 

3. All essays must bear a postmark 
not later than midnight, June 1, 
1924. 

4. The judges are W. J. Beecher, 
Editor, Normal Instructor; H. W. 
Davis, President, Ansco Photo- 
products, Inc. and C.T. Southwick, 
The Erickson Company. 

5. Awards will be announced by mail 
to the winners as soon after June 
Ist as possible. 























Send for Contest Blanks NOW! 


qo 


“School Contest” 
ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me.........School Contest Entry Blanks for use 


quantity 


by my pupils. This request enters me for the teacher’s prize in 


me ~ ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM | 


case my pupils compete. 


ane Re eRe PP neg Rane 


‘*Cloudy Day, Bright Day 
Ansco gets them either way.’’ 


—Archie Ansco. 


May 1924 


Enter your pupils now in the 
Ansco Essay Contest! 


YOU—and your pupils can win 
these ANSCO Cameras! 


VERY day counts, now that the con- 

test has opened. Hundreds of school 
children are probably busy this very 
minute working on essays or taking pic- 
tures with which to illustrate them. 

Be sure that every one of your pupils 
who wishes to win one of these beautiful 
Ansco Cameras is entered in the contest. 
The inore there are from your grade, the 
greater your chance of winning the won- 
derful Ansco Memory Kit shown below. 

This Memory Kit—the No. 1 Folding 
Ansco and four rolls of film in a charming 
mahogany case—is to be given to the 
teacher whose pupil wins the first prize. 
This beautiful prize is selling all over the 
United States for $21.50. And it will be 
yours without cost or effort if one of your 
pupils wins the Automatic Ansco. 

The first prize Automatic Ansco is the 
only camera on the market today that 
winds the film automatically. Here’s how 
it works: You press the shutter and— 
click!—the picture is taken. Then, with- 
out thought or action on your part, film 
for the next picture rolls into place. All 
ready to get the exact bit of action, the 
exact facial expression you want. Six 
pictures in six seconds, if you wish. 


TEACHER’S PRIZE 


The Ansco Memory Kit— 
the No. 1 Folding Ansco 
and four rolls of Ansco 
Speedex Film, all contained 
in a beautiful mahogany chest. 
Takes pictures 24% x 3%. 
Value $21.50. 


Just to think that one of your own 

upils may win this wonderful self-start- 
ing camera! It is made by the same people 
who make the new Ansco Speedex 
Film. 


And speaking of film! If you want 
more real fun this summer than you ever 
got out of your camera before, use Ansco 
Speedex Film. You get good pictures in 
deeper shade and in brighter sunlight 
with Ansco film. In other words “cloudy 
day, bright day, Ansco gets them either 
way ”—fewer under-exposures and over- 
exposures—more good pictures—more 
fun from your camera. 


But as far as the contest goes, your 
pupils can use any film to take the pic- 
tures they use to illustrate their essays. 
They can use any camera or any film, but 
tell them to get busy mow! If any of your 
pupils haven’t a camera, or can’t borrow 
one, tell them about the Dollar Ansco. 
It’s the only regular roll-film camera for 
a dollar. 


If you haven’t already sent for contest 
blanks, do so now and give all your pupils 
the opportunity to become the owner of 
one of these Ansco Cameras. 












It’s easy to get good 


pictures with 
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" EASY STEPS in COMMON LAW 


By” Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


_ Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 
and in almanacs. 
















—Ahraham Lincoln. 


























He Who Does a Thing by Another 
Does It by Himself 


IHEN a person 1s too ill, or otherwise incapacitated for carrying 
on his business, the Law provides a means by which he may 
conduct it by another person. The relation thus established 
between the two parties is called “Agency.” The Owner of 
the business is the Principal, and the party acting for him 
becomes the Agent. 









































The Agent conducts the business with a strict regard to the interest 
of the Principal; the Principal is responsible for the acts of the Agent 
done in the usual course of the business. 








The convenience of acting by another carries responsibility tor sucb 
acts even into the realm of morals and criminal law. Thus a person caus- 
ing the death of another by Agent, or Accomplice, will have to pay, to 
some degree, the penalty for murder. 


















































































NOTE: SEE PAGE 91 FOR EXPLANATION OF THIS POSTER 
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Some Difficulties in Applying Rules 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


BC oie a) TEACHER in the eighth grade was presenting 

an Algebra lesson. The pupils recently had 
§ been introduced to fundamental operations in 
positive and negative numbers. The first prob- 
lem attacked was: Subtract +9 from —6, The 
| pupils had been instructed to learn the rule for 
:} this operation, and then to study the model so- 
v lution of a type problem given in the textbook. 
Some were asked to recite the rule, which they 
did fairly well; but these same pupils were un- 
able to apply the rule to the problem assigned. The first pupil 
called upon said that it was impossible to take 9 from 6 because 
9 was larger than 6. The teacher then asked him whether he 
had learned the rule. He recited it to her but still was con- 
fused in trying to apply it to a concrete case. The teacher then 
said, “Don’t you know that when you take a positive from a 
negative number you add instead of subtract?” 

“But,” was the reply, “you said to subtract, and how can you 
add?” 

The teacher insisted, “The rule tells you that when you take 
a positive from a negative quantity you increase the negative 
quantity by the amount of the positive number. Now why don’t 
you follow the rule?” : 

















fies pupil was so bewildered that the teacher had to com- 
pel him to write down —15 as the result of the process of 
subtraction. It was evident from observing the other members 
of the class that most of them were experiencing the same dif- 
ficulty as the pupil who was reciting—they could not see how 9 
could be taken from 6, even though they had learned the rule 
and followed the model solution. The reason for this was that 
they could not overcome years of arithmetic teaching to the 
effect that a larger number cannot be taken from a smaller one. 
This latter principle had been drilled into the class for six or 
seven years, and now it had become an established idea, one 
which was exactly what the teaching all through the grades 
had aimed to produce. 

This is an illustration of the first cause of conflict in teach- 
ing and also of the chief source of waste in the schoolroom 
—the inability of the teacher to take the point of view of the 
novice. The pupil’s ideas, many of them established by pre- 
vious instruction, practically unfit him to take the point of 
view which the teacher is trying to present—one which is per- 
fectly clear to her because she has, through a long process of 
training, acquired ideas relating to the special topic in hand. 

During this lesson, there were given three or four problems 
in which positive quantities were to be subtracted from nega- 
tive ones, the aim of the teacher being to illustrate the rule 
that in such a situation the quantities are to be added and giv- 
en the negative sign. It was certain that the pupils did not 
understand why the quantities should be added, even though 
they had learned mechanically the rule covering the process. 


NOTHER problem was introduced in which it was required 

-that a negative number should be subtracted from a 
positive one. The problem was this: Subtract —6 from +14. 
The first pupil called upon to perform this process succeeded 
in adding instead of subtracting the quantities, but he gave 
the result the negative sign. Then followed a few moments of 
strain and stress, in which the teacher kept appealing to the 
rule which said in substance that when a negative quantity 
was to be taken from a positive one, the positive quantity was 
increased by the amount of the negative one. Why the sign 
should change was a mystery to the class, as the teacher might 
have expected. How could it be otherwise? This class had not 
been led up by the proper steps to a knowledge of the func- 
tions of negative quantities. They were thinking in terms of 
arithmetic; and any person who tries to make his arithmetical 
thinking apply to negative quantities will be in trouble. He 


must really begin over and build up fresh ideas relating to 


these new kinds of quantities. 








INALLY the teacher gave this problem: From —6 subtract 

—16. Why the result should be +10 was as much of a mys- 
tery to the class as the result in any of the preceding problems. 
Why, when the sign of both numbers is —, the sign of the re- 
mainder should be positive was incomprehensible for the sim- 
ple reason that the pupils were trying to explain the operations 
of negative quantities on the basis of their dealings with posi- 
tive quantities in arithmetic. It would be utterly impossible to 
get the typical eighth-grade pupil to understand fully the proc- 
esses in this day’s lesson from simply learning the rules re- 
garding them, and then following through a model solution il- 
lustrating each process. Undoubtedly this class will go through 
all the fundamental operations in which negative quantities 
are involved without thoroughly comprehending a single proc- 
ess, unless the teacher adopts a different method from that 
pursued in the lesson described. 

What can a teacher do to aid her pupils to realize clearly the 
effect of operating with negative quantities? One method of 
procedure would be to take a thermometer, and see how oper- 
ations in which negative numbers are involved can be illus- 
trated by action of the mercury. In this way one can develop 
the idea that the subtraction of a positive from a negative 
quantity, or vice versa, really means the addition of the num- 
bers, the sign depending upon the direction which one has to 
take from the subtrahend to reach the minuend. Such an idea 
might ‘not hold absolutely in all mathematical situations, but 
psychologically it is about the most effective way to help the 
pupil to think straight when operating with negative quanti- 
ties. When one is going downward or backward from the sub- 
trahend he is going in a negative direction, and the numerical 
value of the remainder will depend upon how far he has to go 
to reach the minuend. Conversely, when he goes upward or 
forward from the subtrahend, he is going in a positive direc- 
tion, and the remainder will be determined by the distance he 
has to go. 


gi a pupil gets this notion, it will keep him straight in all 
situations where he is called upon to subtract quantities, 
whether they be both positive, or both negative, or one nega- 
tive and one positive. It is doubtful whether the proper idea 
can be gained by saying, as teachers sometimes do, that a neg- 
ative quantity indicates less than 0. In arithmetic the pupil 
has gained the notion that mathematically we cannot have a 
smaller quantity than 0, and there will be serious confusion if 
the teacher attempts to develop such an idea in the eighth grade. 

Working along this line, suppose the teacher asks the pupil 
to subtract —10 from —2.. He reasons that 10 less than 0 
taken from 2 less than 0 ought to give a quantity farther be- 
low 0 than either the minuend or the subtrahend, that is to 
say, it ought to be —12. Psychologically, he will resist the 
idea that taking 10 less than 0 from 2 less than 0 will yield 8 
above 0. Let any teacher try to think it out in this way, and 
she will discover that the mind refuses to follow this line of 
reasoning. The mind of the pupil becomes so habituated to 
arithmetical reasoning that it cannot easily adjust itself to 
the algebraic method, in which the ideas of less than 0 and 
more than 0 for negative and positive quantities are utilized. 


vey day, situations arise in a schoolroom in which the 
minds of pupils actually resist taking the point of view or 
performing the process suggested by the teacher or the text- 
book, and skillful teaching is required to overcome this re- 
sistance. For illustration, take a class of pupils who have 
learned that ough is pronounced 0. Then introduce them to 
through, in which ough becomes oo. Now, a normal mind will 
not easily accept the principle that two things which are alike 
can be different; and sometimes one finds pupils who per- 
sist for months and even years in sticking to the pronunciation 
of ough that was first learned in though. Then when cough is 
introduced, the confusion is increased, and it is almost over- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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The Program for the One-Teacher School 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


HE rural teacher is face to face with 

three vital factors when it comes to pro- 

gram making. These factors are: The 

number of grades represented in the 

school, the content of the course of 
study, and time. How to hear all the classes in 
the subjects prescribed in the course of study, 
and not to have 40 classes with 5 and 10 minute 
recitation periods, is 2 complex proposition for 
a young rural teacher. In fact, it is a problem 
the solution of which baffles the rural school 
supervisor. 

The maximum number of grades for a one- 
teacher school is eight, and in reality this is 
too many to be handled successfully. But since 
there are so many schools in which this condi- 
tion necessarily exists, any discussion of the 
program for the one-teacher school must take 
into account the possibility of eight grades be- 





Studying a beetle—Nature study lesson in rural demonstration school, 
Johns Hopkins University 


ing represented. Sometimes there are two or 
three divisions in the first grade, due to the 
fact that beginners have entered at different 
times during the year. Something should be 
done to stop this practice. A teacher in a rural 
school should not be expected to form more 
than one beginning class during the year. The 
time to start that class is in September. If a 
child reaches the minimum school age in De- 
cember, and his parents insist upon his start- 
ing in school as soon as he arrives at the legal 
age, he should be permitted to enter school in 
the September before. Otherwise, he should 
remain at home until the following school year. 
Occasionally a one-teacher rural school is found 
that is attempting to do ninth-grade work. 
Such a procedure should not be permitted. It 
should be borne in mind that a one-teacher 
school is an elementary and not a secondary 
school. 

After a teacher has taken an inventory of 
the number of grades represented in the school, 
the next problem is to examine the course of 
study and see how many subjects are outlined, 
and in what grades these subjects are expected 
to be taught. As an example, to show the con- 
tent of the course of study, the subjects and the 
number of grades in which these subjects are 
to be taught are cited from the Wisconsin 
course of study. These are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TABLE 1.—Subjects and grades represented in each 
subject, in state course of study for Wisconsin. 


Subjects. Number of grades in which subject is taught 
Agriculture .... NOOO ROTI ils ae 
WINNT othe cis ocefar ass Giaveseisio hele SOS 318s 8 


Civil government ....... eae w ste wees eeu nt 


WIOMIOBUIC SCIENCE c..566 cisccsisiscetecsecees 2 
Pe NATE oar 5 alias 6foGL 6d bimbo bibs Wk 6 8 ood Heo Os 8 
WRCOMERIION «sie sii siereccinevies osieccs ice sene 4 
EIU Salar: are cle 6- 5 AG 6 Kiape coe need 0 ',6.0 64 8 
Hygiene, sanitation, and physiology....... 6 
Language and grammar................. 8 
PERTUG CLAUNINE  6.k0c sci cciccccoecconve 2 
NAPIER Pee oe ook. oer aia ave.'s bial accigsacearwieiQie 8 
ee EN MORE ECORI «5-7... 55 6 5,40 eco Reiedwed eases 6 
RUMNININIEI Sos oro. 4. 5s. ors: c aiesie Rees aa eeeeennee 8 
RIUM arc 66 io ols es esse seeder ccmenecs 8 
PREETI gs osoi5 for otai soe, reba kSlald ie Wis Rie ies 8 
NPN ESS 5555.05 0" oie. 0. cece larero sie ereis ewipwcorneve-ece 8 


Total (16 subjects)................. 


The above table shows that there are 16 sub- 
jects, and that 9 of these subjects are supposed 
to be taught in every grade from the first to 
the eighth, inclusive. It further shows that the 
aggregate number of grades in which all sub- 
jects are to be taught is 101. 

The third problem in pro- 
gram making is concerned 
with time. How many classes 
shall recite each day? There 
are 330 minutes in an average 
school day, exclusive of inter- 
missions. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a school is represented 
by eight grades and that each 
grade recites four times daily. 
This makes a total of 32 reci- 
tations. This is an average of 
a fraction more than 10 min- 
utes to a recitation, with no 
allowances for general exer- 
cises and for the breaks be- 
tween the classes. The Wis- 
consin course of study does 
not contemplate that the day 
be broken into such fragments. 
It makes suggestions for a re- 
duction in the number of daily 
classes and for lengthening the class periods. 
Other state courses of study make similar sug- 
gestions. Some of the most important meth- 
ods by which the number of classes in a one- 
teacher school may be reduced are known as 
grade grouping, correlation of subject matter, 
alternation of subjects, and alternation of 
grades. 


GRADE GROUPING 


The first thing to be done in organizing a 
one-teacher school is to divide the school into 
several groups or sections. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that there are eight grades in the school. 
Let group one comprise grade one; group two, 
grade two; group three, grades three and four; 
group four, grades five and six; and group five, 
grades seven and eight. For a school 
of less than eight grades there 
would be fewer groups. The num- 
ber of groups depends upon the 
number of grades, the number of 
pupils in each grade, and the men- 
tal status of the children. At no 
time should a group be formed 
where the number of pupils ex- 
ceeds 15. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER 


It is very evident that the rural 
teacher cannot form a _ separate 
class for every subject that is out- 
lined in the course of study. All 
state courses of study suggest that 
certain subjects be taught in con- 
nection with certain other subjects. 


The Wisconsin state course of study does not 
contemplate a separate class in the 16 subjects 
for every grade in which these subjects are to 
be taught. For example, it suggests that in the 
first four grades spelling and history be cor- 
related with reading and language; that in the 
fourth grade home geography be correlated 
with language; and that civics (for the first 
six grades), hygiene and sanitation (for the 
first five grades), and music be features of the 
general exercises. 


ALTERNATION OF SUBJECTS 

It is not necessary for every class to recite 
every day in a certain subject. This is espe- 
cially true in the upper grades. More can be 
gained by fewer recitations and longer class 
periods. Such related subjects as nature study 
and agriculture or history and civics lend them- 
selves easily to an alternation plan that permits 
a recitation in one subject certain days of the 
week and in the other subject the remaining 
days. The Wisconsin course of study suggests 
that for a school of eight grades there be a 
drawing class three times a week and a writ- 
ing class twice; that agriculture and nature 
study be alternated in the same way; and that 
seventh-grade civics and spelling recite four 
times a week. 


ALTERNATION OF GRADES 


By alternation of grades is meant the union 
of two grades on the work of consecutive years, 
both grades doing the work of one year while 
that for the other year is omitted. The next 
year the omitted work is taken up. In this way 
the pupils do the work outlined in the course of 
study, but not in the order in which it is given. 
For example, the traditional course of study 
usually plans that the subject matter for the 
eighth grade in geography shall cover the last 
half of the advanced book and that for the sev- 
enth grade the first half. Both grades have 
had a general survey of the subject matter for 
the entire geographical field. There is no rea- 
son, then, why an intensive study of one conti- 
nent should precede that of another. Both 
grades will eventually get the same work. The 
difference will be in the order in which they 
get it. A similar argument may be given for 
alternation of consecutive, years’ work in his- 
tory. By a little flexibility of the usual course 
of study it is possible to alternate the third and 
fourth grades in every subject except arith- 
meic and the remaining upper grades in every- 
thing except arithmetic and grammar. Some- 
times arithmetic classes may be combined. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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THE WOODLAND FAIRIES’ BALL 


May is a happy month for Elves and Fairies. They like to 
} _* hide inside the flowers, or sail down the brook perched ona 
‘es big oak leaf. Can you draw the fairies on this page ? 
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One day in May, 
The story goes, 
Fairy needed 

Some new clothes. 
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She piped, To really 


Look my_ best 
I need that flower 


For a dress? 





She ‘hopped -_ 
A big Puc diy 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 





She looked. to see . 
What she could find. 
nd spied a graceful 
Col- um- bine | 
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“All right’ said Carrie 
Col-um-bine, 

Pick out the best one 
You can find” 





To join the Wood land 


Fairies Dall 





Growing in d 
Little nook. 
y a Silvery 


Mountain brook, 


wan 
Aind so she made 
Al skirt lilee this~ 


She really was 
clever Miss. 





Danced everbody 
Cares away 


/Ind merrily went Where Gnomes § Flves From set of sun 
On her way Alnd Wood Sprites, all Till break of day. 
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A May Day in Old Salem 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


ROM the time that he could nandle 

a jackknife, Philip Ashton, a boy 

of old Salem, had whittled bits of 

wood into booms and _ bowsprits, 
hulls and rudders for his toy ships. They 
carried him in his day dreams to all the 
ports of the world where the Salem ships 
sailed. Shortly after he donned his first 
breeches, he began to frequent Derby 
Wharf, where he learned the signals and 
colors of the clipper ships in the trade to 
the Indies. As he grew older, what he 
wanted most to do was to save a bit of 
money and invest it in some merchantman. 
He had visions of making large sums of 
money by transporting cargoes of nutmegs, 
chests that would disclose fragrant sandal- 
wood, camel’s hair shawls, gay porcelains 
from Canton, and pongee silk from Japan. 

Old Salem knew adventure. The 
wharves were busy and the narrow streets 
were crowded with sailors. In the tiny 
houses whale oil lamps burned nightly as 
beacons for the mariners, 
fathers and brothers, who 
might come home, or might 
find their death in the 
boundless waters at the 
hands of pirates or savages. 

The fruits of the Medi- 
terranean were on Philip’s 
table at home. His father 
had brought tea from 
China, spices from Arabia 
and had told him tales of 
the King of Muscat, of the 
savages of the South Sea 
Islands, and the hazard of 
hunting for ivory in Moz- 
ambique and Madagascar. 
It was the same in all the 
homes of the old Salem 
mariners. 

Of all the voyages that 
Philip was most thrilled to 
share was that of the whale 
hunters. He loved to hear 
about. the long adventure- 
some chase of a school of 
whales, the danger of the 
spearing, the writing in a 
tiny cabin of the log of a 
successful whaler, the 
catch drawn in the log book 
with crude pictures, the 
peril of shifting sail and 
keeping afloat in a storm! 
All the romance of this 
thrilling experience went 
into the filling of Philip’s 
mother’s new lamp. Can- 
dles were being given up 
for the new lamps, as 
bright as bull’s eyes, some 





the best quality of pewter with a high 
standard and a container for the oil like a 
drum standing on top. The reflectors, one 
on each side, were of crystal clear glass, 
and the lamp, set in the window to light 
the boy home to supper, was a pleasant 
beacon path of brightness along the village 
street. 

“This lamp will burn here every night 
for you to come home, son,” Mistress Ash- 
ton told the boy when he was late because 
he had become interested in some battered, 
triumphant ship that had sailed into port 
at Salem from Canton or South America. 

“T must go to sea, Mother,” Philip told 
her when he was fifteen years old. ‘There 
are any number of cabin boys of my age, 
and there are captains of the clipper ships 
in the East Indies trade, who are but nine- 
teen years old.” 

“Then our lamp will burn for your 
homecoming,” his mother said. 

Boys were needed for the whale oil 


trade in those early days. Philip took 
passage on a whaler before he had finished 
school. He sailed for Cape Sable in a 
schooner, where he was hard at work as 
cabin boy in the early summer of the year 
1722, when his great adventure began. 

Imagine if you can, a small boat, almost 
helpless in the high seas, and manned by 
only five men and a boy. No engine, no 
guns, no wireless, no radio. Nothing but 
flimsy sails, and a possible flintlock, and 
the pluck of our forefathers who were 
bringing light to New England in the wake 
of their whale spearing. 

Suddenly a larger boat, flying the black 
flag of Ned Low, the infamous pirate who 
operated from Salem to the Azores, ap- 
peared manned by forty-two men, great 
guns, and a crowd of pirates in red caps 
and yellow sashes, and drew up alongside 
the little whaler. The pirates leaped 
aboard, and with cocked pistol at his head, 
the pirate captain, Ned Low, took Philip 
into a small boat while the 
others cleaned the whaler 








of its store of oil and pro- 
visions. Its crew and cap- 
tain were cut adrift. Philip 
was made the cabin boy of 
this pirate ship which was 
cruising about the world. 
There was a price on the 
heads of Ned Low and his 
men and they knew that if 
ever they were laid up the 
hangman’s noose would 
await them! 

The ship was too small 
for a cargo of wheat Ned 
Low captured, so he took 
a larger sailing vessel at 
Marblehead, Philip, on his 
knees, begged the pirate to 
let him leave at this port, 
but he was knocked down 
by the flat end of a cutlass 
and thrown into the hold 
until the pirates were well 
out at sea. Off Saint 
Michael’s, the pirates cap- 
tured a big Portuguese 
pink with a valuable cargo, 
transferred themselves to 
her and sailed on toward 
the islands to the east lying 
near Surinam. Every 
league took Philip farther 
away from hope of ever 
seeing Salem again. Once 
he jumped overboard, but 
was brought back and put 
in irons. On they sailed, 
capturing prizes as they 
went, until they reached, a 











of them, that burned whale 
oil, They were made of 


Philip Ashton walked home with his mother through a crowd that made a 
fine Maying procession, 


few months later, some lit- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Genevieve’s Japanese Party 


By) MAUDE M. GRANT 


tLLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ENEVIEVE sat in the big leather 
chair by the open window, her 
right foot propped up on a stool in 
front of her. She had sprained 

her ankle and was taking an enforced va- 
cation. Naturally, eight-year-old girls do 
not take kindly to enforced vacations on a 
beautiful May afternoon when all the 
world is abloom, and the birds are trilling 
their sweetest lays. 

Genevieve had been wonderfully patient 
all day, especially when her mother had to 
go to town for a little while. Genevieve 
felt very lonesome, although she had a 
story right at her elbow. 

She looked down the street and saw her 
mother coming, such a_ sweet, pretty 
- mother in a soft blue gown. She carried in 
one hand a white parasol and in the other 
hand an oblong pasteboard pail. Under 
her arm was a brown paper parcel. 

Genevieve waved her hand delightedly, 
and Mother responded with a nod of her 
fluffy head. Soon she came in to Gen- 
evieve, laid down the brown paper parcel 
in her lap, and then betook herself to the 
kitchen. 

Genevieve opened the parcel and in it 
found a beautiful Japanese doll with black 
hair, pink cheeks, black eyes aslant, and 
a cherry red mouth. It was clad in a 
pretty. blue kimono with butterfiies em- 
broidered all over it. 

“How lovely!” gasped Genevieve. “Oh, 
the sweet, pretty thing!” and she hugged 
the doll close to her. Just then Mother 
came in with a pretty lacquered tray, all 
shiny black, with gold flowers and dragons 
and birds all over it. On it were two dainty 
blue Japanese plates heaped with ice 
cream, two quaintly hammered silver 
spoons, a plate of thin, crisp little cakes, 
and a blue jar full of preserved ginger. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Genevieve, “a 
party! and with all your Japanese things, 
too. Oh, this is just the loveliest ever!” 
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and she hugged the Japanese doll still 
more tightly in her joy. 


Mother and Genevieve ate the ice cream 
and nibbled at the cakes and ginger. Then 
Genevieve and the Japanese doll lay back 
in the big leather chair while Mother set 
the tray and dishes on a little inlaid table 
near by. 

“Now please tell me about Japan, Moth- 
er,” said the little girl; for nothing delight- 
ed Genevieve quite so much as the stories 
Mother told, beginning, “When I was a 
Little Girl in Japan.” 

“Well, dear,” Mother began, “when I 
was a little girl in Japan, I had a doll ex- 
actly like the one I have given you. I 
called her ‘Ume,’ which is Japanese for 
‘Plum-Blossom.’ ”’ 

“T’ll call my doll ‘Ume,’ too,” murmured 
Genevieve. 

“Ume was the name of one of my little 
Japanese friends, and she looked exactly 
like your pretty doll. She lived next door 
to me in the prettiest little house you ever 
saw. The sides of the house, which were 
constructed of paper and bamboo, could 
be made to slide up and down. In the day- 
time these bamboo curtains, or slides, were 
always up; but at night they were put 
down. The floor of Ume’s house was cov- 
ered with matting, and many beautiful 
embroidered screens stood all about. With 
these screens the Japanese divide their 
houses into rooms. 

“There were no chairs in Ume’s house. 
When people went there, they sat on the 
floor. Ume and her mother and father and 
little brother slept on quilts on the floor at 
night. They had blocks of wood for pil- 
lows. In one corner was the only stove 
they had. It was made of brass, was large 
and bowl-shaped, and rested on three short 
legs. It is called a brazier. They put char- 
coal in this brazier, lighted it, and on it 
made their tea. 

“I was often at Ume’s house, and her 
mother was very kind to me. Ume had a 
dear little brother, named Kano, and he 
used to play with us in the garden. Ume’s 
garden was a beautiful place. There was 


a high wall around it, and on top of the 
wall grew a stiff little green hedge. There 
was a small hill at the side of the garden, 
and on top of this was a pretty little sum- 
mer house where Ume’s mother, father, 
Ume herself, and little Kano used to go on 
summer evenings to watch the moon rise, 
and the big bright stars come out, one by 
one. From this little hill there was a fine 
view of Japan’s beautiful mountain, Fuji- 
yama, whose colors are never the same be- 
cause of the changing lights. There were 
plum trees, cherry trees, and camphor 
trees in Ume’s garden, besides a riot of 
flowers—iris, blue lilies, morning glories, 
wistaria, peonies, and chrysanthemums. 

“A little stream flowed over white peb- 
bles through the garden. Above the stream 
was a pretty blue and yellow bridge, and 
Ume, Kano, and I often stood on the bridge 
and fed the goldfish in the stream. Big, 
fat fish they were, too, and they would 
swim lazily up and open their mouths for 
the bits of bread and cake we would throw 
down to them. 

“Sometimes Ume’s mother would take 
us all to the park on feast days, and there 
she would buy us pretty candy toys from 
the candy-man who had a huge bowl of 
hot syrup and a blowpipe. He would blow 
the most astonishing candy toys—birds, 
dogs, fishes, flowers, and I do not know 
what all.” 

“Oh, Mother, what a good time you must 
have had in Japan,” sighed Genevieve. 

“I have planned a little Japanese party 
for you to-morrow,” said Mother brightly. 
“It is Saturday, you know, and I have 
asked your favorite schoolmates to come 
over and spend the day. Now lie still like 
a good little girl, and Mother will sing you 
the Japanese song that you like. 

“Little folks of fair Japan, 
Who have come far over seas, 
Did you bring your paper fan? 
Do you miss your cherry trees? 
Rest with us awhile and play, 


For your home is far away.” ° 
(Continued op page §8) 
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A Japanese Paper Cutting Project 


(See Story “Genevieve’s Japanese Party” on opposite Page ) 
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A Scout Wastes Nothing 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELANDS 


TTY Lou Schuyler counted her 

week’s allowance, five dimes, and 

then put the coins away carefully 
7 in her purse. 

“Tt seems fine to have all this money 
she said to Kathleen, ‘and Daddy says that 
he will double my allowance when I am 
ten years old. How do you spend all your 
money, Kathleen? I do not see how you 
can spend a whole dollar every week!” 

“T do not spend it all. I put twenty-five 
cents into my savings bank.” 

“Maybe I had better do that, too.” 

“You had better put just one dime into 
your bank, Betty Lou. It is regular saving 
that counts. You will need the rest, for 
money is to spend, you know.” 

“Yes, I am going to pay my Brownie 
Scout dues out of my allowance, and buy 
all my own pencils and paper for school. 
Then I want to buy a bubble pipe for 


199 


Benny Carpenter, so that I can teach him 


how to blow soap bubbles.” 
“That will be fine, but, 


“Now I have nothing to put in my sav- 
ings bank!” she cried, her lips quivering. 

“Next time you get your allowance, put 
the dime you are going to save into your 
bank right away,” advised Kathleen. 
“Then you will be sure of it. That is the 
way I do. Every time you spend any- 
thing, write it down in a little notebook, 
so that you will know how much you have 
left.” 

“I will try to,” promised Betty Lou. 
“Just think, Kathleen, I will not have a 
cent for three whole days—not until Sat- 
urday!” 

Kathleen smiled at her little sister. 
“That is just what I did when I first began 
to get an allowance; but I know better 
now. You will learn, Betty Lou! I would 
lend you some money, but I do think it will 
be better for you to wait. Still, three days 
is a long time, and you need a pencil. 
Would you like me to loan you ten cents?” 


“No, thank you, Kathleen,” replied 
Betty Lou bravely. “I shall wait; then I 
will not be so careless next time.” 

The moment Betty Lou received her 
next week’s allowance, she ran at once and 
slipped a dime into her savings bank. 

“Now!” she cried. “I cannot help but 
save something!” 

Then she took her purse and started to 
the grocery. When she came back she 
had a box of pop corn. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Kathleen, in surprise. 

“Make some money!” declared Betty 
Lou. “I am going to pop this corn and sell 
it for five cents a sack. Watch me!” 

“Shall I help you?” asked Kathleen. 

“No, thank you, Kathleen,” answered 
Betty Lou. “I want to teach myself to be 
careful, and never spend more than I can 
afford.” 

When Betty Lou had finished poping the 
corn, she filled five sacks 
with it and took them out 





Betty Lou, do not spend all 
of your money the first day. 
Wait until later in the 
week. You may not even 
want to spend it all this 
week; then you will have a 
little extra for some other 
time. Do not spend a sin- 
gle penny carelessly.” 

Nevertheless, Betty Lou 
did not take this advice 
seriously. She danced 
away, gaily tossing her 
purse in the air. Five 
dimes was a fortune! 

It was several days later 
that Betty Lou wanted to 
buy a pencil and found, to 
her surprise, that her purse 
was empty. 

“Kathleen!” she cried in 
dismay, “I have lost all my 
money!” 

“Perhaps you have spent 
it all,” said Kathleen 
“What did you buy?” 

“I bought’ a bubble pipe 
for Benny, but that cost 
only five cents. Then I 
gave five cents to Sunday 
school, paid my Brownie 
Seout dues, bought some 
candy and a tablet, and— 
oh, yes, I gave a nickel toa 
blind man, a rubber ball to 
Tom Carpenter, and—” 

“Why, Betty Lou, you 
have spent it all!” cried 
Kathleen, 

Betty Lou examined her 
purse carefully, inside and 
out, 
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Kathleen!” she cried im dismay, “I have lost all my money!”. 


under the maple tree in 
the front yard. She had 
scarcely arranged them on 
a small table, when a boy 
passed by on the sidewalk. 








“What have you there?” 
he inquired, sniffing the air. 
‘Something to eat?” 

“Pop corn, five cents a 
sack!” answered Betty Lou. 
“It is nice and fresh. I just 
popped it.” 

The boy strolled into the 
yard, picked out the big- 
gest sack, and counted out 
five pennies. 

A little later the ice man 
stopped and purchased a 
sack. Then a woman with 
two children bought all the 
rest. 

Betty Lou came into the 
house, radiant. She slip- 
ped another dime into her 
bank. 

“There!” she exclaimed, 
“that is for having been so 
foolish last week! Every 
time I spend all my money 
I am going to make myself 
earn at least a dime!”’ 

That evening Betty Lou 
told her father about her 
new plan for taking care of 
her allowance. 

“I do not know but what 
1 shall try your plan my- 
self!” said Mr. Schuyler. 
“For every dollar that I 
spend: foolishly, I shall 
earn two!” 

(Continued on page 81d 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the seventh of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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VII. «A Scout Is Obedient. 


He obeys his parents, scout master, patrol leader, and all 


other duly constituted authorities. 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING BORDER, 
BY JOHN:T>- LEMOS 
See directions on opposite page 








Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


The Value of Nature Study Exhibits 
in a Rural School 


By Katharine B. Mapes 


UR school is in a small district of fourteen fam- 

ilies, each of which lives on a farm. Of these 
fourteen families seven of them send children to 
school. Our average attendance for a number of 
years has been fourteen. Through those years I 
have been the teacher and thus have been able to 
get better acquainted with the pupils, their parents, 
and the needs of the schoolroom. 

We took up nature study because it was on the 
list of subjects for examination, although we had a 
sort of dread of it, as both pupils and teacher were 
unfamiliar with the subject. However, we became 
so interested and enjoyed it so much that we have 
kept it up even though it is no longer required for 
examination. 

The managers of our county fair began to give 
prizes for exhibits, and we found that by a little 
extra care and work we could mount our specimens 
and display them at the fair. This we did, and 
have taken a prize each year. We have had the 
double enjoyment of working with our specimens 
and of spending the prize money for the betterment 
of our school equipment. 

Our first exhibit consisted of two hundred and 
forty specimens of wild flowers of woods, fields, and 
roadsides. These we mounted singly on sheets of 
drawing paper 8 by 12 inches, and then fastened 
six of the mounted specimens on one large sheet of 
cardboard. The second mounting was done for con- 
venience in hanging the exhibit. The next year we 
were invited to bring this exhibit again. To make 
it seem more fair we added to the exhibit in this 
way: Each pupil mounted eight specimens on sheets 
5 by 8 inches and tied them together in leaflet form 
with raffia. The selection and work were entirely 
the pupils’ own. 

Another exhibit consisted of fifteen birds’ nests 
mounted on cardboard 14 by 20 inches. A picture 
of the bird and a composition telling its size, color, 
and habits were attached. The compositions were 
chosen from the class work in English. We also 
added a bird calendar with the pictures of the birds 
of our community. Next to each picture were writ- 
ten the names of the first five pupils who had seen 
that particular kind of bird and the dates upon 
which the bird had been seen. 

A study of the trees in our district terminated in 
an exhibit of twelve specimens. Each mount con- 
sisted of a spray of pressed leaves, a cross section 
of the wood, a long section, a piece of old bark, and 
a piece of new bark. 

The following year we again studied wild flow- 
ers. The specimens were mounted, as before, on 
drawing paper 8 by 12 inches, and each pupil was 
requested to mount twelve specimens and as many 
more as he chose. The sheets were tied in leaflet 
form with red, white, and blue ribbon and deco- 
rated with a red, white, and blue shield. We had 
ten leaflets containing from seventeen to thirty- 
eight specimens. That year we exhibited a small 
pine tree on which were placed fifteen nests. Fas- 
tened to each nest was a picture of the kind of bird 


that used it. Underneath the tree were three bird 
houses made by the boys. Our last exhibit consisted 
of ten kinds of ferns mounted on large sheets of 
cardboard. 

We used adhesive tape for mounting as it is more 
easily handled by the younger pupils than glue. 
For a press we used boards weighted down with 
heavy books. Ordinary newspapers were used for 
all our drying, except for the ferns; for these we 
borrowed a press which was fitted out with large 
sheets of blotting paper. Each specimen was care- 
fully placed between two sheets of newspaper and 
left under the press for twenty-four hours. It was 
then removed and replaced in the press between 
dry sheets. This changing was continued until the 
specimen was thoroughly dry and ready to mount. 
The pupils did the work under the teacher’s guid- 
ance, the older pupils helping the younger. 

As soon as we began to hunt specimens the whole 
neighborhood became interested. Parents guarded 
unidentified specimens until the children could picl: 
and press them. Even some people who had no 
children in school brought us odd specimens. 

Several times we have used an improvised shelf 
or table on which we placed the most unfamiliar of 
the wild flowers, with names attached, for the bene- 
fit of those who had not been with us when the flow- 
ers were studied or pressed for exhibit. 

What have we gained? Most of us now go back 
and forth with our eyes open. We know and love 
things which a few years ago were strange to us. 
We have been led to do other things of importance. 
We have had project work at school: poultry rais- 
ing, milk testing, calf raising, potato raising, and 
sewing. 

What has our prize money bought for us? Two 
extra sections of a bookcase we had bought with 
money earned at a sociable, shades of a good qual- 
ity for ten windows, six blackboards four by three 
feet, and two blackboards eight by three feet, a 
milk tester, three pictures for the walls, and a set 
of ten reference books. 

Through the school exhibits the pupils became in- 
terested in individual exhibits. My pupils have re- 
ceived prizes for compositions, maps, bread, biscuit, 
and cake baking. The prizes our project workers 
earned last year amounted to twenty-eight dollars. 
Besides this they had the regular profits from their 
sales and work, and the girls who sewed had their 
clothes to wear. 

I believe that the projects in our school were 
made possible by our nature study activities and 
that our improved equipment has greatly helped us 
to become more efficient in all of our regular school 
work. 


Spelling Devices 
By Bergoth Sand 


NE of the particularly dry and uninteresting 
subjects taught in the elementary schools is 
spelling. It may be enlivened however by colorful 
devices, arousing the interest of even the most list- 
less. 
The first thing to do is to draw light horizontal 
lines with a slate pencil, to be used as a guide. 
Words traveling uphill or down are a tale-telling 


example of the teacher’s careless standard. Choose 
no more than ten words from a classified spelling 
list or from the reading or English lessons. Sep- 
arate them into syllables with the aid of a diction- 
ary to secure accuracy. It is easier for the pupils 
to pronounce and to visualize the letters of each 
word when thus divided. 

The study of spelling is the first number on most 
programs as it requires little time, never more than 
ten minutes. The first half of the period is spent 
in studying the words. The teacher pronounces 
them and explains when necessary, giving illustra- 
tions. The children then pronounce the words and 
spell in concert, looking at the board. Individual 
pupils are asked to pronounce the spelling list and 
give sentences in which each word is correctly used. 
Now the teacher tells the children to study silently. 
They whisper the words to themselves and visualize 
them. 

The second half of the study period is for the 
drill. It is best to have no more than two devices, 
one long and one short, in a lesson. The game 
called “Is it not?” is one of the most satisfactory. 
The teacher selects John, rather weak in spelling, to 
take charge of the fsson. John sends Herbert into 
the hall, and then calls on ancther child to point to 
one of the words in the list. Herbert is now called 
in, and. standing in front of the room, facing the 
words, asks, “Is it—stupendous?” spelling the word. 
John answers, also spelling the word, “It is not— 
stupendous.” “Is it—splendor?” “It is—splendor.” 
Each spells the word. Just as soon as Herbert 
guesses correctly, he chooses someone in his place 
and takes his seat. If the teacher encourages 
choosing those weakest in spelling, this game is 
particularly effective. 

The “I am thinking of a word” game is a varia- 
tion of the above. The teacher tells the children to 
close their eyes. She selects a pupil to point to a 
word in the list and then to say, “I am thinking of 
a word.” The pupils uncover their eyes and, as 
they are called upon, try to guess the correct word. 
The successful one takes the thinker’s place. 

A quicker drill is for the teacher to select two pu- 
pils and say, “Josephine dictate, Louise spell.” 
Louise turns her back to the board and spells the 
words that Josephine dictates. The girls go through 
the first column and then choose others to take their 
places. 

For those who are eye-minded, the “Race” is very 
good. The teacher tells the children to memorize 
the words in the first column, which helps them in 
visualizing, besides incidentally improving the 
memory. Then she selects a boy and a girl to go to 
the board and at a signal to write the words as rap- 
idly as possible. The one who finishes first and 
writes the words correctly is the winner. By writ- 
ing the words on the board, the children fix them 
more firmly in their minds. 

A variation of this game is to choose one child to 
dictate the words to the two pupils at the board. 
Accuracy alone is required for this. When they take 
their seats the dictator corrects the words. 

Sometimes the teacher may say, “I am thinking 
of a word beginning with “ph.” The pupil called 


upon will ask, “Is it- physiology?” spelling the 
word. This enables the teacher to call attention to 
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the various peculiarities in words, such as, ei, 0i, 
aught, elt, and other “stickers.” 

Frequently the teacher should dictate simple sen- 
tences composed of words that the children already 
know as well. as words that are in the current spell- 
ing lesson. If she will have these sentences tell a 
little story, it will be much more interesting. This 
is by no means as difficult as it sounds. Supposing 
the words for an intermediate grade are: enor- 
mous, shaggy, protector, seized, snatch, automobile, 
proudly, trotted, accompanied. These can readily 
be made ints a story as follows: 

“Rover was an enormous dog with a shaggy coat 
of hair. From the time Mary was two years old he 
had been her protector. One morning, as he ac- 
companied her to school, he suddenly saw an auto- 
mobile coming toward her. He seized Mary just in 
time to snatch her from the wheels. A crowd gath- 
ered, but the little girl was not hurt and ran off 
quickly. Proudly waving his bushy tail, Rover trot- 
ted after her amid the cheers of the crowd.” ° 

Besides drilling the actual spelling of the words, 
the story gives the teacher an opportunity to re- 
view former words, punctuation, and capitalization. 
For sentence form these stories are invaluable. 
Sometimes they may consist of facts learned in his- 
tory, geography, or current events, and can readily 
be made interesting as well as instructive. 

In the lower grades underlining a particularly 
difficult word or part of a word in some bright color 
often proves efficacious. In the upper grades keep- 
ing the words in a notebook and reviewing them fre- 
quently, especially before tests, proves helpful. 
Both weekly and monthly tests should be given 
with regularity. 

The time for writing the daily lesson should be 
immediately after penmanship, as the writing ma- 
terials are all at hand. The teacher should demand 
as careful writing as during the former period. 

Faithful adherence to a group of varied, inter- 
esting devices will bring about a marked improve- 
ment in spelling accuracy in a very short time. 


Interesting Lessons in Courtesy 
By Frances Pullar 


I AM principal of a four-room country school. 
Some time ago I visited thirty-three schools in 
four states. Nine of the schools visited were pri- 
vate schools. I was much impressed with the cour- 
tesy which the children of the private schools showed 
to their teachers and to one another and with their 
ease of manner in greeting visitors. ; 

After talking the matter over with my teachers 
we decided that it was fully worth 
while to spend extra time in teaching 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


We request our pupils to hold doors open for any 
one immediately behind. We have been known to 
accidentally drop a handkerchief, when near some of 
the older boys, in order that they might have prac- 
tice in picking it up, taking care always to ac- 
knowledge the act courteously. 

A street car, which many of our girls and boys 
take, stops at our door. We ask the boys to let the 
girls enter first. They are taught to let their teach- 
ers precede them when they are leaving the same car. 

At lunch we have our greatest opportunity. We 
set tables and select different hostesses. We have 
waiters from among the children to serve water 
and sometimes other things. Each child has his in- 
dividual lunch but sometimes, just for practice in 
serving, we have a general lunch. We try to im- 
press upon the children that it is polite to chew 
food with the lips closed; that both good health and 
good manners call for small bites; and that it is 
both unsightly and somewhat unsafe to talk with 
a mouthful of food. We lay great stress upon the 
fact that we should not hear one another eat. 

General conversation is encouraged at the table, 
but we endeavor to modulate our voices. Our host- 
ess gives the signal to rise when all are through 
eating. We make a special effort to prevent bolting 
of food, for the sake of both health and good man- 
ners. 

Sometimes we have the pupils of one room visit 
the pupils of another room. The room visited ap- 
points a reception committee to receive and wel- 
come the guests. Wafers and water are served. 

Once a year we have a formal afternoon tea, to 
which parents and friends are sent formal invita- 
tions. The pupils beautify the schoolrooms. The 
girls make the dainty sandwiches, bake the little 
cakes, and make the candies. They make and pour 
the tea, act as waitresses, and serve on the formal 
reception committee. The boys act as ushers. Itis 
the pupils’ party. We teachers are in the back- 
ground. We have found that the parents are always 
eager and pleased to attend. 

It takes time, patience, and perseverance to do 
these things but we believe that it is well worth 
while. Not long ago a boy, who had been with us 
for two years, moved to another town. He was a 
good student, and I was sure that he would be de- 
lighted with the opportunities presented to him in 
the large, well-equipped school to which he was 
transferred. When I inquired about his progress 
his reply, in a disgusted tone, was, “‘They don’t even 
say ‘Good morning.’ They just say ‘Sit down 
there.’ ” 

If we believe that the schools should develop a 






well-rounded personality, it seems to me that we can 
afford to spend some time in teaching special les- 
sons in politeness and courtesy, remembering al- 
ways that real courtesy is but the expression of 
kindness of heart. 


Profitable Primary Seat Work 


By Alvena Farney 


EAT work forms as much a part of a teacher’s 

plan for the day as do her active recitations. It 
is necessary that the pupils not in recitation should 
have some educational and helpful employment 
while the others are reciting or studying. 

Pupils in the primary grades cannot be asked to 
prepare lessons as those in the upper grades must 
do. Primary children can do work with the super- 
vision of the teacher. Some writing may be done, 
but the children should be guarded carefully or 
very soon habits may be formed that are difficult to 
break. 

The teacher must see that all seat work given to 
the pupils is first explained. It may take time to 
do this, but she should consider that time taken for 
this purpose is gained in the end. Much of the 
teacher’s time may be saved by allowing the little 
children to help in distributing and gathering the 
material. 

The following are aids and devices which I find 
very successful in working with my fifteen primary 
pupils, tén of whom are beginners. 

I appoint one pupil each day to aid me in giving 
out the material. After an explanation of the seat 
work has been made, this pupil goes to the little 
cupboard in which all of our seat work material is 
kept, selects what is necessary, and distributes it to 
the pupils at their seats. In this way very little of 
the teacher’s time is taken. 

The beginners’ seat work is much harder to 
guard than the other primary work. The older 
primary girls and boys aid in assisting the begin- 
ners, when the teacher has not time. 

Some of my beginners’ employments are: Stick 
laying, drawing and tracing (using tracing paper), 
playing with peg boards, mat weaving, paper cut- 
ting, number and word building, and so forth. 

I plan for these primary pupils three periods of 
seat work every day. Stick laying is a very bene- 
ficial employment in teaching numbers, and con- 
structing certain articles found in the reading les- 
son. The children also use the sticks when playing 
with peg boards. The colored sticks will be found 
more successful. Examples in addition and sub- 
traction are placed on the blackboard, the pupils 

solving the examples by the sticks. 


Example 4 i ee 








our pupils lessons of politeness and 
courtesy. We impressed upon our 





school that courtesy is merely the out- 
ward expression of the inner spirit 
of kindliness. We told the pupils that 
while courtesy is not one of the great 
virtues, it is a grace that makes our 
relations with others more pleasant 
and that may contribute materially 
to our own success in life. 

Then we asked each pupil to tell, 
and afterwards to write, what cour- 
teous acts he or she could perform. 
From the papers written we made a 
list of things which we promised to 
do, both at school and at home. 

To this list of acts of ordinary po- 
liteness which we, in common with 
other schools, have always observed, 
we added a number of things which 
would give our pupils greater ease of 
manner. 

Our pupils say “Good morning,’’ 
individually, every morning. They 
always speak the name of the person 
addressed, and look at that person; 
and they are greeted in a similar 
manner. We teach them to introduce 
strangers properly, and to respond to 
an introduction. We are always de- 
lighted to have parents or others with 








us in order that we may have real 
visitors on whom to practice. 
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: PAPER CUTTING o> meee 
ry ‘ 
BORDER , The primary pupils also gather 
leaves of all kinds to be used in trac- 
f By John T. Lemos ing. I buy white tracing paper and 
let the children trace vegetables and 
| ; 
( UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long ise from catalogues and other 
1 from silhouette paper. Fold into ooks. These tracings the children 
1 ! thirds and then fold once more, obtain- color and cut out, thus making more 
‘ 1 ing the proportions shown in the dia- seat work. Sometimes the tracings 
‘ | gram. Keep all edges as even as possible. are cut up like dissected maps, and 
1 Dotted lines show folded edges. When the children put them together again. 
! cutting inside the outer border, make a For mat weaving, I buy oilcloth 
§ short fold, clip a little diamond shaped mats and weavers, thus saving my- 
§ hole, and insert point of scissors in this onl a Matis: wane adie re pcos The 
opening. Keeping a firm hold on the ae a ee een aie 
4 paper and turning it to meet the scissors paper mats are torn very easily and 
§ will give the best results. Be sure to when placed on the walls for inspec- 
‘ cut firmly up to the intersections, so as tion become soiled. The oilcloth mats 
{ to avoid tearing. can be washed and used, perhaps, 
( In the classroom a large drawing hundreds of times. The children like 
igs = — a gear ns agaouty and to weave with one color and then 
e teacher should cut two or more another. 
{| borders as an explanation. A border Whenever I remove a sheet from 
{ cut out in extra large size and pinned ‘ee actentae fal . een: Satie 
‘ up against white paper in front of the e calendar 1 give it to some little 
{ room would help the pupils to grasp the — to cut _ ~ —— se 
idea, ow each pupil to cut two bor- numbers are Kept in a big box, anc 
ders, selecting the pest for display. whenever the primary children do 
{ Paper cutting is a splendid method of number building they use them. 
| H teaching directness, good design and For word building, I purchased a 
tone values. box of letter builders and feel more 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


MAY IN THE MEADOWS — By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: ‘The cow is white with black spots, and her baby is white. The sheep are all white except for their brown horns. The horse is 
cream with a darker tail, and her colt is light brown. Color the flowers bright pink and blue. Several bunches may be traced and used. Mount 
as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 15’’x36’’,. The lower part is green, 11’’x36’’, with the upper edge torn irregularly. 














Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication, Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents, Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs, Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mrs. Farmer’s Letter 


Dear HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


It was a convention. The auditorium was filled 
with men and women. A great many speeches had 
been given, the dominant note throughout being co- 
operation. Finally a tall Swede got up and said, 
“Mr. Shareman, Ay don’t know vat you fellus mean 
ven yu talk ’bout co-operation, but ven Ay talk 
’bout co-operation Ay mean fixing myself so de 
odder feller can vurk vitt me.” 

What a lesson this story teaches. We must be in 
a receptive mood in order to be able to benefit by 
the help and co-operation of others, and unless we 
welcome this assistance we cannot hope to work in 
accord with anyone. 

A few days before Christmas I was invited to a 
Christmas dinner and party for the six hundred em- 
ployees of a large industrial organization. I 
couldn’t but feel as I entered the dining room and 
saw these six hundred people and later heard‘ the 
thoughts and wishes for the success of the organi- 
zation expressed by the different members, that I 
had entered into a temple where the golden rule 
und the best of co-operative spirits prevailed. 

Unless we stop to think, we do not realize that 
our thoughts are seldom known only to ourselves, 
that our attitude in life is as plain and evident to 
others as the dress we have on, or the hat we wear. 
If we resent suggestions or help from our superi- 
ors, it is almost sure to be known and we are handi- 
rapped in whatever we try to do. On the other 
hand, if we “fix ourselves so de odder feller can 
vurk vitt us,” how much easier for both parties 
and what an added impetus is given to the “odder 
feller” and ourselves. 

In no line of work is it more essential to co-oper- 
ate than in teaching. The teacher who is too inde- 
pendent to accept or give help is limited in her use- 
fulness. For a teacher to decide that one method 
is better than all others, soon means a rut so deep 
that she cannot get out. To be of real service the 
teacher must draw ideas and help from those about 
her and she must benefit by the wide experience of 
principal, superintendent, or supervisor. 

Who has not known of a teacher or teachers who 
are outstanding in the history of a school system? 
In the little town where I was born and brought up, 
Hattie Griswold, a primary teacher, is still talked 
of with love and admiration whenever a group of 
her former pupils get together. And why? Be- 
cause she was so much a part of the community 
that she co-operated in a whole-hearted manner 
with parents, school board, superintendent, and 
teachers to make the best school system possible 
and to do the most that was in her power for her 
pupils. When she met a child from some other 
room on the street or on the playground, she never 
failed to ask about the new baby sister, or the old 
grandfather, or the visitor from the city. She was 
a perfect example of the definition of co-operation 
given in the story. She was constantly placing her- 
self in the right position to do teamwork with her 
associates, or to assist in any undertaking in the 
community. 

It is this kind of teacher that all of us should de- 
sire to be and that we can be if we keep constantly 
in mind the thought of “fixing ourselves so de odder 
feller can vurk vitt us.” 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Hazel Shaw of Buena Vista, Ohio, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, 
Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, and South America; also, 
with teachers and pupils in any state of the Union. 

The teacher and pupils of the Looxahoma School wish 
to correspond with teachers and fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
Porto Rico, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and South America, Address Margaret 
Hurt, Looxahoma, Mississippi. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Cora Sjulson, Lan- 
caster, Minnesota, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grade in other states, Alaska, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Hetty Backman, Loomis, Nebraska, would 
like to hear from pupils in the same grades in schools in 
other states, South America, Hawaii, Alaska, and the 
Philippines. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Nona Quick, Mendon, Missouri, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades in any state in 
the Union, Cuba, Hawaii, Philippines, Alaska, Canada, or 
any place in South America. 

Miss Hazel Fischer, Avery, California, and her pupils of 
the second, seventh, and eighth grades would like to ex- 
change letters, views, and materials with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in any state in the Union, 
Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Artie J. Norvell, Ten Mile, West Virginia, and 
her pupils of fourth and eighth grades, would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in Virginia, espe- 
cially Albermarle County; also with teachers and pupils 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, Cuba, and British Isles. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
No. 6 School, Hooksett, New Hampshire, would like to 
correspond with pupils in any state of the Union, in the 
possessions of the United States, or in any foreign coun- 
try. Address Pupils of No. 6 Grammar School, Hook- 
sett, New Hampshire. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Lula E. Troutman, At- 
more, Alabama, Box 98, wish to correspond with any 
other fifth grade pupils in the United States or Canada. 


Miss Julia J. Bauza and her pupils of the Hamilton 
School, Ponce, Porto Rico, wish to thank all the teach- 
ers and pupils of the states who answered their request, 
and express their regret that they are unable to reply 
to all the interesting and instructive letters received, as 
they came in such great numbers, 

Mrs, G. F. Noble of Sisson, California, writes as fol- 
lows: “Our request for correspondence from seventh 
grades resulted in our receiving a larger number of let- 
ters than we are able to answer. We regret our inability 
to give each our personal attention and thank you for 
much interesting and instructive material.” 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Ellerbrock, 
Auburn, Iowa, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union, our out- 
lying possessions, and Canada. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Montgomery 
School would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in the Pacific, Plateau, and Southern states. Ad- 
dress Miss Rebecca Crist, Kinsey Street, Montgomery, 
Pennsylvania. : 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss Dessa 
Kern, Willisville School, Bridgeport, Nebraska, Route 1, 
would like to receive letters from pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Islands, or any foreign country. 

The fourth, sixth and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. T. 
W. Hawkins, Bison, Montana, wish to correspond with 
schools in South America, Cuba, or Alaska, 

The teachers and pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Georgetown Grammar School would 
like to correspond with teachers and pupils in the same 
grades in schools of Maine, Massachusetts, Florida, Texas, 
Washington, Arizona, Alaska, Honolulu, and Philippine 
Islands, Address Miss Margaret A, Kelley, Georgetown, 
California. 

Mr. Neal H. Zike, Lewis, Iowa, and his pupils of the 
fourth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, would like to 
exchange letters, views, and materials with correspond- 
ing grades of any other school in the United States, 
Alaska or Hawaiian Islands. 


Club Letters 


A May Day 


Last year I conducted a very successful May Day. 
Each room, representing a different people, danced 
its folk dance. I selected a negro dance called 
“Polly-Wolly-Doodle”; others chose a Japanese 
drill, a Russian dance, a Polish dance, a Gypsy 
dance, and so on. The directions for these dances 
are easy to obtain and quite inexpensive. We danced 
the Maypole dance, the Maypole being decorated in 
our national colors with a large flag at the top. 
After the dance, we gave a patriotic march. 

The day started with a parade, one float to each 
room, with the children marching at the rear. The 
program followed. There was an hour for inspec- 
tion of the building and for viewing the exhibit of 
the year’s work. At noon everyone ate a basket 
lunch, forming jolly picnic parties. In the after- 
noon the grade children entered the athletic con- 
tests, races, jumping, and so on; and the high school 
played baseball. 

There was little expense, a wonderful attendance, 
and general promotion of good-feeling, as well as 
enjoyment of a really artistic spring festival._— 
LEAH DUNAGAN, Idaho. 


Mother’s Day Exercise 


The following is an exercise that I have used suc- 
cessfully. Seven little girls are required. The first 
girl should carry a small basket with ferns and 
carnations arched over the handle and bearing: the 
six letters of the word MOTHER. The remain- 
ing six should carry a carnation in their left hand 
(the right to be used in receiving the letters). The 
child with the basket leads the procession and the 
children march in to the tune, “Here’s to the Carna- 
tion” (melody same as that of “Work for the Night 
is Coming”). When they have reached the front 
of the stage, they face the front, the leader steps 
forward and presents each with a letter while she 
recites: 


M is for the million things she gave me, 
O means only that she’s growing old, 

T is for the tears she shed to save me, 

H is for her heart of purest gold, 

E is for her eyes with love-light, shining, 
R means right and right she’ll always be, 
Put them all together, they spell “mother,” 
A word that means the world to me. 


The leader then stands in place at the opposite 
end of the line and they all unite in the song: 


“Here’s to the carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower that blooms for Mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 
Flower of perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 
Here’s to the carnation (all hold out carnation) 
And to Mother (all hold out letters) our 
Best of All!” 


At a given signal (preferably chord from piano) 
the children turn and the little child with the bas- 
ket leads them again as they march out to the same 
melody.—E. C. H., Minnesota. 


Bird Study 


In the early spring when I began to plan a liter- 
ary program on “Birds” I immediately turned 
the F. A. Owen Publishing Company’s Year Book 
for suggestions. This book had been a great help 
to me throughout the year and I was not disap- 
pointed this time. We began at once to collect some 
of last year’s birds’ nests. I explained to the chil- 
dren why we chose this tinie of year to make our 
collection, then I asked them if they would like to 
mold some eggs. We followed the recipe in the 
Year Book and were delighted with the result. 
Each child with help chose the kind of egg he 
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wished to mold and the colors he would need to use 
in painting it. We made six of each kind of egg so 
that we might keep only the best. 

Meantime, my sister and I sent to the Dennison 
Company for their crepe paper with the. fourteen 
species of birds, which we later used for a decora- 
tive border. We also asked the company for some 
paper suitable for peach blossoms. When our order 
came, we were delighted to find the peach blossoms 
all ready for the second grade children to cut out. 

At pruning time in the peach orchard, one of the 
parents sent us a large peach tree limb which we 
placed in one corner of the schoolroom. After the 
blossoms were put on the limb and the nests with 
the eggs in them were arranged in the trees or on 
the ground, according to the habits of the birds, the 
children were indeed pleased. The pupils had drawn 
and painted some of the birds, so they cut these out 
and pinned them on the tree near the nests. The 
sun shone beautifully on our closing day and, in 
order to economize space, we planted our tree just 
outside the window. It was great fun for the chil- 
dren to see a number of the guests go to the tree, 
smell the blossoms and carefully pick up one of the 
eggs.—E. R. H., Ohio. 


Prizes 


In spite of all that can be said against them, 
prizes do stimulate interest. Books, the ever-pop- 
ular school prize, are not always easy to obtain, 
and frequently cost more than a teacher’s salary 
warrants her in spending. I like to offer little 
prizes for many different exercises so that all the 
children have a chance; for example, perfect at- 
tendance and punctuality, an essay, etc. Then all 
the pupils are trying for something all the time. 

Here are a few of the things I have found ac- 
ceptable, and inexpensive: toothbrushes, tooth paste, 
shoe brushes, shoe dressing, toilet soap, shampoo 
powder, handkerchiefs, and occasionally a snapshot 
either of themselves or someone they choose, usu- 
ally a baby brother or sister.—Mrs. N. G. TRIMBLE, 
Ohio. 


To Beautify the Schoolroom 


Pickle bottles, filled with water and Wandering 
Jew, can be tied with a cord and used as wall bas- 
kets. The Wandering Jew covers the bottle and 
adds a touch of green that is restful. 

Five cents’ worth of crepe paper and some rub- 
ber bands give the flower pots a new dress for each 
festive occasion. Use orange for Thanksgiving; 
red or green for Christmas; pink for springtime, 
ete. 

If one lives in the land of Spanish moss, as I do, 
the gray moss can be used to cover tin cans and 
buckets. 

Since I am assuming that every schoolroom has a 
wealth of growing plants I suggest that a piece of 
cotton or cloth be placed near the plant and that 
the water be poured on this cotton when the school- 
room is closed for holidays, ‘so that the plants need 
not suffer for lack of water.—ROXIE Martin, South 
Carolina. 


Stunt Day 


I recently staged a field day or “stunt day” as 
the pupils called it, for the purpose of keeping up 
the zest and interest in school affairs. Incidentally, 
both teacher and pupils had a lot of genuine fun. 

We started the events at noon after every one 
had finished lunch. There were races for the boys, 
and the girls competed in a sack race wherein each 
girl ran, or rather hobbled, forward in a sack that 
came up to her waist. An eating contest added 
much to the sport. Each contestant put on a coat 
and received four ordinary crackers. They ran toa 
certain point, took off their coats, ate the crackers, 
put the coats back on and returned to the starting 
point. Several other running and jumping contests 
were held for the larger grade pupils. Simple little 
prizes were awarded the winners. 

A line of doughnuts was strung just above the 
heads of the primary pupils, and they jumped for 
them. Whoever succeeded in biting a doughnut 
claimed it as his. Hunting for peanuts that the 


teacher threw broadcast added to the joy of the lit- 
tle ones. f Bette tous 


When the stunts had been finished all the chil- 
dren joined hands and played circle games. We 
had lost little more than an hour from school work, 
but every one was tingling with delight that showed 
its good effects for several days —JAMES FE. DAUGH- 
ERTY, Missouri. 


A Community Flag-Raising 


We had a pie social from which we realized 
enough to purchase a flag 8 feet by 5 feet. Of 
course, we could have raised the money by dona- 
tions or selling buttons, perhaps, but we took this 
method as one by which we could reach and inter- 
est the whole community, as they were not what 
could be considered very patriotic. 

After we bought the large flag, we had money to 
buy rope, pulley, ete., small flags for drills, and 
bunting for decorative purposes. Then we decided 
to have a flag-raising for the entire community. 
During an English period the seventh and eighth 
grades wrote the following invitations: 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 
i one 
Wuat For? 


— Schoolhouse, 


The Community Flag-Raising. 
WHEN? 
Friday afternoon, November —, 192-. 
WHO0’s CoMING? 
Tverybody. 


Come young, come old, come everybody. 
You can’t afford to miss it. 











The next two grades took an English period to 
write notes, asking the mothers to bring cakes, and 
cups in which to serve coffee which the teacher 
would furnish. 

One of the men gave us a locust pole for the flag 
and another used his horses to bring it to the 
schoolhouse grounds. Two young men who had 
served in the World War helped to drill the chil- 
dren in marching, saluting, ete., it being my idea 
that the more the people helped the greater would 
be their feeling that the flag really belonged to them. 

On the appointed day we had a large interested, 
patriotic crowd. The ex-soldiers, bearing the colors 
and followed by the school and others, marched out 
and all stood at attention while the flag was raised. 
Then we returned to the building where the follow- 
ing program was given: 

Prayer—by a man of the community, followed by 
singing of “America” by the school. 

The Flag—a drill by five boys. 

The Flag That Betsy Made. 

The Star-Spangled Banner—a drill by eight girls. 

Our Colors—by three boys. 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp—song by school. 

The Flag—What It Means to Us—special speaker. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic—song by all. 

The Coming Men—recitation. 

Hurrah for the Flag—drill by 4 giris and 4 boys. 
The Virginia Reel was used as a drill, the actors 
carrying small flags and singing. 

Columbia—sung by Columbia and three little girls 
representing the colors, who posed. 

After the program, cakes, homemade candy, and 
coffee were served; and I gave a little talk on Amer- 
icanism and hot school lunches, as we were trying 
to have hot lunches for the first time in that dis- 
trict. We then marched out on the school lawn, 
standing at salute during the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the lowering of the flag— 
Brown Fox, West Virginia. 


Tree Game 


Make a list of questions on trees and write them 
on slips of paper. Number the slips. Let the class 


draw slips, study a few minutes, read the questions, 
and give the answers. 
used: 


The following questions are 


1. What tree gives us berries used to make a 
drink? (Cojfee.) 
2. What trees are used for lumber? 


wood, ete.) 


(Pine, red- 


3. How can you tell the age of a tree? (Count 
vings when cut down.) 
4, What trees make good shade trees? (UU mbrel- 


la, poplar, trees of this locality.) 


5. What tree gives us spices? (Cinnamon, ete.) 


6. What tree gives us something to wear on 
rainy days? (Rubber.) 


7. What tree gives us medicine? (Turpentine 
from pine, ete.) 

8. Name five fruit trees. (Any local trees.) 

9. What tree gives us stoppers for bottles? 
(Cork.)—H. B. P., California. 


An Animal Project 


The animal project which we launched in our 
primary language period was very successful. 
From a set of animal silhouettes I traced on white 
paper the outlines of the various animals, and cut 
them out. This was very easily done, since the 
paper could be folded and enough animals for the 
entire class could be cut out at once. 

We began our study with the animals in the cir- 
cus, because a circus had recently visited a neigh- 
boring town. I gave each child a cut-out and kept 
one for myself. First we noticed the general ap- 
pearance of the animal; then I told them about the 
color and the home and other things which could 
not be learned from the pictures. Often I told a 
story about the particular animal we were studying. 
After the recitation the children drew and colored 
pictures of animals. 

In this way we studied the ¢ircus group, the com- 
mon wild animals, and the barnyard friends. Be- 
sides making a pleasant and profitable study for 
the children, it provided busy work, which needed 
but very little supervision. The posters which we 
made of the animal cut-outs were used for review 
and later were hung on the wall. The children al- 
ways looked upon these cut-outs as special gifts 
and were very proud of them.—IRMA FULHAGE, 
Kansas. 


Silent Reading for Thought-Getting 

The importance of silent reading for thought-get- 
ting is very often overlooked in many schools. Par- 
ticularly is it overlooked in rural schools where the 
teacher is crowded for time and feels that she must 
cover ground at all hazards. After the mechanical 
part of reading has been learned, or even while 
learning that, thought-getting is the big thing for 
the pupil. Practice in thought-getting through si- 
lent reading will soon show itself in other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

Let us illustrate what we mean. We will take a 
sentence from a second grade reading lesson. The 
sentence is: “Flapping and crowing will not build 
a house,” said the pig. Usually this sentence is 
simply read word by word by the pupil without get- 
ting the thought or expression. Of course, this is 
usually due to the fact that he does not know what 
all the words in the sentence are. The first thing to 
do, then, is to make sure that he knows every word 
in the sentence. Ask him if there are any words he 
does not know. He will be frank and tell you. 
When he does, have him read the sentence to him- 
self, then close the book and tell you what he has 
read. This he can do if he knows every word in the 
sentence, with its meaning. Later on have him read 
orally the whole paragraph or selection and in his 
own words tell what he has read. This method will 
enable the teacher to know the individual needs of 
her pupils in word drill. It is better to read five 
sentences correctly in a reading recitation in this 
manner than to cover two or three pages, only half 
reading them. 

In upper grade reading there is often as much 
need of word drill, in addition to knowing the mean- 
ing of words, as in some of the lower grades. Here 
pupils should prove that they know what they have 
read by being able to give the thought in their own 
words. In many instances lessons are simply read 
orally in a half-hearted manner—words are mis- 
pronounced or skipped, and the whole thing read 

(Continued on page 78) 
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an eye, but the Health Habit Elf gave the children 
each a piece of paper. He waved a wand and the 
pieces of paper became shaped like rabbits. 


The Elf taught them a little song, which they sang 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


They wrote this song on their paper rabbits. Per- 
haps you will sing it too. 


“Healthful Habits we will 
form, 

That is what we'll do, Sir, 

Healthful Habits we will 
form, 

Something old and new, 
Sir. 


“Use your handkerchief 
with care, 

We give you fair warning. 

To Good Health Land, we 
declare, 

We'll go every morning. 


“Happy-hearted every day, 
Our best work we'll do, 


Sir; 
.| Regular in work and play, 
“} Healthful Habits, too, Sir.” 
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THE HEALTH 
HABIT ELF 


By 


Laura Rountree Smith 





“You can learn some things 

Ep yourself,” 

~. the Wee Health Habit 

“Form Health Habits every 
day, 

In your work and in your 
play.” 


Jack and Jill said, “We 
wonder whether we shall see an Elf to-night!” 





There, sitting on the mantelshelf, 
Was the Wee Health Habit Elf. 


He was tearing up cloth to hem for handkerchiefs, 
and he said, 


“A handkerchief, we all agree, 
Is useful both to you and me.” 


He tore up yards and yards of cheesecloth and 








This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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A May Sewing Project 


By MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Moiher Lets Us Make Gifts” 


making undergarments are muslin, long 

cloth, nainsook, cambric, dimity, and 
cotton crepe. Mount a sample of each in 
your sewing notebook; leave a space between 
for a written description of the cloth, and 
also state the width and quote the vrice. All 
of these cotton materials are much cheaper 
if purchased by the bolt. Frequently the 
class can take advantage of this reduction 
by purchasing their material in quantity. 

In selecting cotton goods, be sure that the 
gloss or mercerized finishes are not caused 
by starch. Sometimes a poor grade of cot- 
ton thread is used in either the warp or the 
woof, and to hide the defect considerable 
starch has been added to the cloth. 

Long cloth is a cotton fabric similar to 
muslin but softer and of a finer weave. It 
comes in different qualities. It is from 36 
inches to 42 inches wide. Before purchas- 
ing any material, select your pattern and 
know which width of cloth will cut to the 
best advantage. Cambric can be distin- 
guished from long cloth by its glossy finish, 
which leaves the cloth soft and pliable. 

Nainsook is finer’ than cambric. It will 
not stand the hard wear of the coarser 
cloths, but is good for especially fine, dainty 
garments. Cotton crepe is a soft, crinkled 
material, that requires no ironing, if it is 
carefully stretched and dried on a hanger 
when it is laundered. Crepe comes 27 inches 
to 44 inches in width. 

The kimono gown pattern is selected be- 
cause the sleeves are not made separately, 
and it is easy to draft a kimono pattern and 
to sew the garment. This pattern can be 
used for nightgowns, aprons, and house 
dresses for girls, women, and dolls. It can 
also be used for girls’ school frocks. 

In a rural school, if several grades are in 


T=: most satisfactory materials for 


a room, the younger children will enjoy us- 
ing the kimono form of dress for paper dolls. 
They can fold paper and cut simple doll 





Her New Kimono Dress 


shapes, or they can use the colored fashion 
plates, selecting those that show a front 
view and not a profile. Then make paper 
dresses and color them. 


To learn the amount of material necessary 
for a gown, stand erect; lay the end of the 
tape line on the top of the shoulder about 
one inch from the collar line; let the tape 
line fall to the floor. To the desired length 
add three inches for the hem. Multiply this 
sum by two and you will know the amount 
required. Use cloth 36 inches wide, as this 
will save piecing the sleeves. Sew with No. 
60 thread and No. 8 needle. 

First make a paper pattern. You will need 
a sheet of paper 36 inches wide and the 
length of the garment. Fold the paper 
through the middle lengthwise (see sketch 
of pattern). Place fold at your left; meas- 
ure down on it 2 inches; mark the point A. 
To the right of fold on top edge of paper 


measure 414 inches; mark point B. Draw 
the curve AB, and cut. From point C meas- 
ure down 8'4 inches; mark point D. From 


D measure 4% inches to the left; mark 
point #. Draw the line DE; also draw EF. 
Next change the sharp corner at E to a 
slight curve. Cut on lines drawn. 

Unfold the pattern; hold it against the fig- 
ure. If it seems the correct size and shape, 
fold the cloth through the middle crosswise; 
put the top of the pattern on the fold of the 
cloth. Use plenty of pins to fasten the pat- 
tern to the cloth. Be sure the pins go through 
both layers of cloth. Cut the cloth. 

On one thickness of goods measure down 
one inch from the middle of neck. Cut this 
to make the front one inch lower than the 
back (see drawing). Sew the sides with a 
French seam, either on the machine or by 
hand. Finish the bottom with a 3-inch hem. 
Cut a cardboard or stiff paper the depth of 
the hem, and, as you baste, use this card- 
board frequently to measure, and thus assure 
an even hem. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


HOMAS MORAN was born in 
Bolton, England, January 12, 
4 1837. When he was only 
seven years old his family 
came to the United States, 
| making their home in Phila- 
: }/1 delphia. Thomas was edu- 
We Bellet 13 cated in the public schools 
there and studied painting under his older 
brother Edward, later famous as a marine 
painter. Young Moran became apprenticed 
to a wood engraver, during which time he 
painted successfully in water colors. He 
then studied oil painting in Philadelphia 
with James Hamilton. 

{In 1856 Moran exhibited his work in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. In 
1862 he went to England to study and paint. 
While there he was greatly impressed by the 
work of J. M. W. Turner, the English land- 
scape painter. He also visited France and 
Italy, painting many pictures of Venice. 

Upon his return to the United States in 
1871, Moran accompanied a government ex- 
pedition to Yellowstone National Park. 
While there he made sketches from which he 
painted “The Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone,” which was purchased by the govern- 
ment for the capitol at Washington. Then 






By MARY E. OWEN 











Questions to Answer 


What does the picture show? From 
what point are you viewing the Canyon 
when looking at this painting? 

What is the formation of the Grand 
Canyon? Describe the coloring. Why 
is it that we cannot see the vegetation 
on the opposite side of the Canyon? 

How wide is the Grand Canyon? 
How long? How deep? Which of these 
dimensions was the artist unable to 
portray? 

What river flows through the Grand 
Canyon? In what part of the picture 
can you see the river? How wide is 
it? Why does the river look so narrow 
in the picture? 

Have you ever seen the Grand Can- 
yon? Have you seen any other of Na- 
ture’s scenic wonders? 

Who painted this picture? What do 
you know about this artist? 

















he joined the government exploring expedi- 
tion, conducted by Major J. W. Powell, 
which surveyed the canyons of the Colorado 
River. Upon his return he painted “The 
Chasm of the Colorado,” which was pur- 
chased by Congress as a companion to the 
Yellowstone painting. He also painted 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona,” which is the 
subject of our picture study lesson this 
month. This painting, which is privately 
owned by a resident of California, is a beau- 
tiful portrayal of the Grand Canyon. 

Thomas Moran has received many honors. 
In 1876 he was awarded a medal and diploma 
at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 
and in 1901 a silver medal at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, Buffalo. He was elected a 
member of the National Academy in 1884. 

Moran has made many sketching tours 
into the western part of our country and 
also into Mexico and Florida, as well as to 
Europe. He is chiefly a landscape painter. 
He does his work very thoroughly, expres- 
sing unusually fine selective judgment and 
creative imagination of the highest order. 
He is considered to bd one of the best Amer- 
ican painters of the grandiose in nature. 
His style shows the influence of the English 
artist, Turner. 








“GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA” 











This picture shows only a detail of the 
Grand Canyon. However, in formation and 
coloring it is typical of the Canyon as a 
whole. It also helps us to appreciate the 
great width and depth of the Canyon, 
though its immensity can only be compre- 
hended by seeing some of its great length. 

As one actually stands on the rim of the 
Grand Canyon one looks into a hugh chasm, 
out of which rise rows and rows of under- 
ground mountain peaks of rock, in many 
beautiful colors, some like pyramids and oth- 
ers like great cathedrals. The opposite rim 
looks like a straight horizontal line, the 
peaks in the Canyon all being below the 
level of the eye. 

The artist did not paint this picture from 
the rim of the Canyon but from the lower 
plateau of the Bright Angel Trail below the 
south rim. This painting shows what you 
would see on your way down into the Can- 
yon, should you take such a trip. 


Just below the center of the picture we see 
the deep granite gorge through which flows 
one of our greatest rivers, the Colorado. At 
one point at the right the artist has given us 
a slight glimpse of this river. It is from 250 
to 300 feet wide but it looks like a ribbon be- 
cause it is so far away. 

The Grand Canyon is from 8 to 15 miles 
wide, 217 miles long, and from 4000 to 6000 
feet deep. The vegetation which one sees in 
the picture is typical of that throughout the 
Canyon. Because of the great distances the 
vegetation in the background is not visible. 
The coloring of the Canyon is unsurpassed 
and is constantly changing. The artist has 
used a purple mist in the background to in- 
dicate the many varied hues. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona is con- 
sidered to be the greatest example of ero- 
sion and the most sublime spectacle in the 
world. Its magnitude, its calmness, and its 
silence are indescribable. 

















EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “Grand Canyon of Arizona” 
by Moran. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath 
the cover. The story of “Grand Canyon of Arizona,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use with “Grand Canyon of Arizona” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 


have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Co, 
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The Young Citizen and Thrift 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Part I—Banking and Thrift 


prearecmij HIS is an age of prevention rather 
pig py than cure—in the field of economy 
HV pI in its many relationships as well 
Xt PY as in the specific field of medicine. 
Dy J So much of life is habit, and life- 
& i habits have roots that reach so far 
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back into the beginnings of life 
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thrift habits cannot be begun too 
early. In the work of the public 
school such training should be 
given careful and consistent effort from the time a 
chi.d euters the kindergarten until he is graduated 
from high school, for habits of thrift, in the in- 
clusive sense, will go far toward determining his 
worth as a citizen. 

In developing the project herewith given, conces- 
sion was made to the common acceptance of the 
thrift idea as applied to the handling and saving of 
money, using this as a means of building up a 
foundation of ideas and ideals, leading to practices 
for the formation of desirable habits along these 
lines, which should in turn lead naturally into con- 
siderations of thrift in other matters. Hence the 
emphasis on banking and financial considerations in 
the first part of the project. 

As developed, the project may be adapted for di- 
rect use from the fifth grade through junior high 
school. In suggestiveness it may be made to serve 
as a guide in all grades. 


that training along the lines of 





I. Initiating the Project 


1. Teacher reads to the class selections from 
“The Merchant of Venice”: Act I, Scene 1, ‘scene 
between Antonio and Bassanio, presenting the lat- 
ter’s need of a loan; Act I, Scene 3. Accompany this 
with such explanation and discussion as may be 
necessary to put the class in touch with the situa- 
tion. Or the story of the play may be told, and the 
discussion center around the borrowing and lending 
phases. 

2. Discussion of what has been read should in- 
clude the following points: Who were the wealthy 
men of this story? How was Antonio’s wealth 
made? Shylock’s? To what uses, in part at least, 
did Antonio put his wealth? Shylock? Why did 
Bassanio need to borrow? Why did he not have 
means of his own? Follow up such considerations 
until the pupils see that Bassanio was something of 
a spendthrift, that Antonio was an investor, that 
Shylock was a usurer. Note what Bassanio was 
willing to pay for the use of the money; what An- 
tonio was willing to pay. Ordinarily, what might 
have been Shylock’s charge? Had you lived then, 
to which of these men would you have gone had you 
needed help? Which was the better type of citizen? 
Why? 

When a man needs to borrow a considerable sum 
of money now, where does he ordinarily go for it? 
Must he pay for the use of it? How much? Will 
banks let anyone who asks have money? What kind 
of security may be accepted? 


II. Procedure 


Focus pupils’ attention on the issue by asking: 
If you needed to borrow money, to which of our 
banks would you go?) Why? What other purpose or 
purposes might cause you to need the services of a 
banking institution? What, then, do you under- 
stand a bank to be? How do the people who own 
and run banks make their money? How many of 
you have ever done any business with a bank? Just 
what did you do? Perhaps you know of some per- 
son or persons to whom the services of a bank have 
meant a great deal. Let us inquire of men in vari- 
ous lines of business and learn to what extent the 
business and economic life of our times are depend- 
ent upon banks as institutions and banking as a 
business. As we do so, let us learn to what extent 
‘we ourselves may be ab!e to profit by their services. 

1. Banks of the home community. 

a. List, using exact name of each. 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


b. Prepare for specific study of individual 
banks, and the business in detail. 

Divide the class into as many nearly equal groups 
as there are banks in the community, or as are de- 
termined upon for study, one pupil in each group 
being selected to serve as leader. Each group, work- 
ing with and through its leader, elects to study a 
certain bank, and certain duties are assigned to in- 
dividual members of the group. One must learn of 
the duties and powers of the board of directors; 
one, what kind of bank this is, and what that clas- 
sification stands for; one, the officials, and what 
each does; one, the employees, and what each does; 
etc. Meanwhile, forms will be collected and stud- 
ied; the bank’s last statement obtained and stud- 
ied; something of the history of the institution and 
the building that houses it learned; and arrange- 
ments for a group or class visit made. 

While each group is working out the foregoing, 
the class as a whole is studying and reporting along 
the following lines: 

2. Money and barter. 

a. Exchange of commodities of early times; 
the inconvenience of such a method. 

b. Efforts of different races, peoples, tribes to 
secure a satisfactory medium:—the Greeks, Romans 
and Teutons, cattle; the Chinese, tea; the Abyssin- 
ians and Mexicans, salt; several maritime nations, 
cowry shells; Virginia Colonists, tobacco; etc. 

c. Standards.—(1) Adoption of metal cur- 
rency: why was iron unsatisfactory? Why have 
gold ard silver come to be universally acceptable? 
(2) Having decided upon gold and silver as the sub- 
stance, what was next to be determined? What is 
the standard for our country? What is bullion? 
What gold coins do we have? Silver? What is the 
standard coin of England? France? Brazil? In 
our own country, what is the ratio of value hetween 
silver and gold? 

3. Banks and banking in general. 

a. Individual systems of early times.—(1) As 
in the days of the Patriarch Abraham; as the “mon- 
ey changers” of Christ’s time (See Bible—Matt. 
21:12; Mark 11:15); (2) As in Shylock’s time, that 
is, private lenders. 

b. Public banks of deposit.—(1) Modern bank- 
ing had its origin in Florence, Italy, as early as the 
eleventh century. The 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies show an increase of the banking industry, its 
influence on the commercial history being of great 
moment. These institutions, while performing some 
of the same functions as the modern bank, were far 
from paralleling it. (2) The Bank of Venice and 
the Bank of Amsterdam are worthy of special study, 
since they were the first institutions that conducted 
their business about as the banks of to-day do. 
How do you account for the location of these im- 
portant banks? (3) The goldsmiths of London in- 
troduced banking into England, in the 17th cen- 
tury. The Bank of England—“The Little Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street”—is the most important 
bank in the world. It is of interest to us to learn 


why this is true, and ways in which this bank dif- . 


fers from other banks. (See encyclopedia.) 

c. Early banking in the United States.—(1) 
First bank founded by Alexander Hamilton, 1791. 
(2) We had no National Bank until 1868, when, 
because of conditions brought about by the Civil 
War, it became necessary to provide a market for 
United States Bonds. 

d. Present-day. conditions—Meanwhile pupils 
should be instructed to talk with their parents, with 
business men, and with any bankers or financiers 
that they may know so that from class discussion 
the following points may be developed: 

(1) What banks do for us: receive and keep 
deposits; make loans; issue bank notes; discount 
promissory notes; make collections on drafts, bills 
of exchange, notes, and checks; conduct the buying 
and selling of securities, bonds, etc.; sell travelers’ 
checks; rent safe-deposit boxes; and, in case of 
trust companies, attend to estates, etc. 

(2) Kinds of banks: National, State, Trust 
Companies, Savings, Private. Note that all na- 


tional banks are under the supervision of the 


A state bank? 


Treasury Department of the United States, while 
state banks are supervised by the state in which 
located. Discuss (a) ways in which a bank settles 
balances between itself and other banks—that is, 
clearing-house methods; (b) the Federal Reserve 
System, which, since 1913, has conducted most of 
the clearance business of the United States by the 
simple device of dividing the country into twelve 
districts, in each of which a Federal Reserve is lo- 
cated as headquarters of the clearing-house busi- 
ness of that district. A national bank is required 
to be a member of the Federal Reserve; state or 
other banks may or may not be. Would you rather 
transact your financial enterprises through a bank 
that is a member of the Fedral Reserve or one that 
is not? Why? 

(3) Bank forms.—Get from the local banks 
copies of all the forms used. Discuss each as to (a) 
meaning and use, (b) wording, (c) responsibility 
assumed by bank, responsibility assumed by indi- 
vidual or corporation when transacting the busi- 
ness necessitating the use of the form. Note wheth- 
er some banks have forms of a certain kind while 
some other banks do not. Note likenesses (differ- 
ences, if any) of wording of similar forms of differ- 
ent banks. Make sure that pupils have sufficient 
practice in the filling out of the following forms to 
insure intelligent usage thereof: original signature 
slip, deposit slip, check, promissory note, draft. Se- 
cure from some individual a pass-book and a month- 
ly statement, and have the class go through the 
form of checking. Familiarize class with form, 
usage, advantages of travelers’ checks. 

(4) The most recent statement of each bank 
may now be studied. During the discussion the pu- 
pils should learn to use intelligently such terms as 
capital, stock, surplus, profit, dividend, liabilities, 
assets, resources, loans, bonds, undivided profits, 
security, real estate, deposits, notes, reserve, etc. 

4. A visit to the banks being studied is now in 
order. The pupils will have worked out, previously 
to this and as their study progressed, a question- 
naire. Such questions as have not been answered 
during the course of the study thus far should be 
asked while on the visit. Each pupil should be pre- 
pared to observe and ask questions intelligently, 
and be equipped for making notes. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


What is the difference between a national bank 
and a state bank? 

How much capital stock is a national bank re- 
quired to have? 

In this state, how much capital is a state bank 
required to have? 

What is the capital stock of this bank? 

Is it required of a bank that it have a certain 
number of stockholders? Of a national bank? Of 
a state bank? 

How many stockholders has this bank? Who is 
the largest stockholder? What is the par value of 
each share of stock in this bank? 

How much reserve must a national bank have? 
Has this bank more than the re- 
quired amount? 

How does an individual or a corporation go about. 
the business of starting a bank? Does a bank have 
to have a charter? If so, how is it obtained and 
for how long is it good—national; state? 

What kinds of security will this bank accept? 

What is the nature of the loans that this bank 
now has out? What other kinds of loans might it 
make? How much has it out on loans now? 

What rate of interest does the bank pay deposi- 
tors on money used? What rate of interest does it 
charge on money loaned? 

What must one do in order to open an account 
with this bank—a checking account? <A time de- 
posit? What bond is required of the president? 
Cashier? Teller? Bookkeepers? 

What, if any, burglary insurance is carried? 

What safety devices has the bank—fire, burglary, 
etc.? 

(Continued on page 93) 
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UR last bench lesson consist- 

ed in making bird houses. 
Now we are going to make gar- 
den sticks and trellises for the 
garden that usually surrounds 
the bird-house post. The boys 
who were unable to make bird 
houses can make the trellises 
and sticks for the school and 
home gardens. 

The trellises are made of thin 
strips of wood, as you will note 
from the dimensions on _ the 
drawing. I would suggest using 
ordinary builders’ lath and re- 
ducing it to the proper size with 
the saw and plane. 

Assemble the parts carefully 
with fine shingle nails or brads. 
The dots on the drawing indicate 
the number of nails to use. If 
you use more you are likely to 
split the pieces. 

After sanding the trellis so 
that paint can be applied on a 
good smooth surface, decorate 
with color to match the house 
paint, or with gaudy colors to 
add to the green foliage. 


GARDEN STICKS and TRELLISES 





Making Garden Sticks in the School Yard 








PRIZES OFFERED SCHOOLS 


\ACH of three schools sending me the most attractive small models or toys will be 

given one of my Hand Craft Project books, containing many .drawings of things to 
make. The five schools or individuals sending me the best lists of projects which they 
have made, or would like to have drawings for making, will each receive one of my Bird 
House booklets, a Crystal Set Radio booklet, or a Kiddie Knitter (a device on which small 
articles can be knit). Please statein your letter which of the three prizes you prefer. 
Address: Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gainsborough Rd., Rosedale Park, R. F. D. 2, Redford, Mich, 




















Garden sticks look well orna- 
mented with bright colored birds 
or butterflies. The birds are 
made of wood one-half inch 
thick. The pattern should first 
be drawn on cardboard, using the 
square method, and transferred 
to the wood. Cut to form with 
the coping saw and bore a hole 
of the desired size for the stick, 
which may be either round or 
square. 

The butterfly is made of tin 
and an ordinary clothespin. The 
tin may be obtained from an old 
tin can. It is cut to shape, after 
the pattern is drawn on it, with 
tin snips. Fasten the tin in the 
clothespin with a brad, and the 
clothespin to the stick with a 
finishing nail. Bend the tin 
wings upward a little and deco- 
rate the tin, clothespin, and stick 
with bright colors. 

Your dictionary or a nature 
study handbook will offer prac- 
tical suggestions for spotting 
and coloring the butterfly appro- 
priately. 
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Japanese Children’s Red-Letter Days 


By NANCY VIRGINIA AUSTEN 


HILDREN are beloved by the whole 
world, but in Japan they seem to re- 
ceive more attention than in many 
other countries. Three times in the 
course of a year all Japan stops its 
grown-up affairs and pays court to the children. 

The first of these gala days of childhood is a 
festival for girls, the Doll Festival, which 
comes on the third of March. This has been 
celebrated for several hundred years as one of 
the five principal festivals of Japan. 

A Japanese friend of mine who has three 
sons and a daughter invited me to come to see 
her daughter’s O-hina-sama, or ancestral dolls, 
as they are called. I wished to take along a 
doll to add to her collection, so on March first I 
started out to buy the doll. 

There are no shops on the Bluff where we 
foreigners live; therefore I took a jin- 
rikisha and went down into the native 
shopping district. The toy shops and 
the department stores were all gay 
with the displays for the O-hina-Mat- 
suri (Doll Festival). The department- 
store windows were full of the most 
tempting dolls. 

We stopped first at the principal 
toy shop in Motomachi. We did not 
need to enter the shop to see what it 
contained, for one whole side was open 
to the street. We sat down on a stool 
in front of the shop; the shopkeeper 
squatted on the tatami (thick straw 
mats covering all Japanese rooms), 
feet tucked under him, and directed a 
youth which dolls to bring. 

Ordinary toys had been tucked out 
of sight to make room for the season- 
able O-hina-sama and their furnish- 
ings. Every shelf, as far as I could 
see, was full of the doll boxes. Each 
doll was in a pretty white wooden box. 
Most of them were dressed in gor- 
geous brocade robes patterned after 
ancient designs. They were seated 
upon a beautiful shiny lacquered dais. 

There were some representing an- 
cient rulers;. these were on the top 
shelves and dressed in the handsom- 
est robes, of course modeled after the 
garments worn by the former rulers, 
the patterns for which were secured 
from the Imperial museums in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Nara. There were many historical 
figures copied faithfully from originals, there 
were court musicians, and dancers, and serv- 
ing maidens. 

I was astonished at the prices, which were 
higher than I had expected. I knew that every 
baby girl receives gifts of O-hina-sama from 
relatives and friends and that they are treas- 
ured generation after generation. But the 
thought of price had not entered my head. I 
began to have a new respect for the gorgeous 
dolls that had been given to me during my sev- 
eral years in Japan. The prices ranged from a 
few yen to several hundred yen. (One yen is 
equal to fifty cents.) 

I selected as my offering to little Haru-ko 
San a figure of Lady Komachi, a court lady of 
a long-past reign. She was, dressed in stiff 
silken robes of the fashion of her day. A glit- 
tering headdress of gilt and spangles all quiv- 
ering and tinkling with every movement of the 
figure rested upon her shapely black head. 

The shop had not only the dolls themselves, 
but all the articles of furniture that young 
brides find necessary when they begin house- 
keeping. These consisted of beautiful lacquered 
chests of drawers, boxes, kimono racks, trays, 





little tables, and flower vases. Some of the 
chests were painted with gold and were exquis- 
itely done; it must have taken a workman many 
days to make one little chest. I pulled out the 
drawers of a chest and the inside was as beau- 
tifully finished as the outside; it might have 
been intended for the dowry of a princess, so 
perfect was the execution, to even the minutest 
detail; every knob and crevice was in place. 
The proprietor took pains to explain the fur- 
nishings to me, even though the street was 
crowded with throngs out to buy dolls for their 
daughters, and he must have been busy. 

A woman sitting on the stool next me had 
her little daughter with her. The little girl’s 
eyes shone with delight at the sight of the 
whole glittering array of dolls. Her mother 
selected a chest of drawers and a tiny stove. 





A Little Japanese Girl’s O-hina-sama (Ancestral Dolls) Ready for the 
Doll Festival, with Three Ordinary “Play Dolls” in Front 


“Aren’t you going to get a single doll?” the 
child asked as her mother was wrapping the 
toys in a square piece of cloth to carry along. 

“Oh, no! Tomi-chan,” she said. “Don’t you 
remember how full the shelves were last year? 
There are yours and mine and your grand- 
mother’s and baby sister’s. We couldn’t get 
another one on, I am sure.” 

“So desu ne” (That is true), was the dutiful 
reply, though a little wistful, I thought. 

On the afternoon of the third day of the 
third month I took a jinrikisha and started for 
my friend’s house, about three miles away at 
the other side of the city. I entered by the 
front gate which admitted me to the back of 
the house, for the kitchen and servants’ rooms 
are next the street, while the front of the house 
faces a beautiful garden as far from the street 
as possible. Since the house is completely hid- 
den by a high board fence, it gives no hint to 
the outside world of the presence of a low, 
rambling mansion. 

A maid met me at the entrance, and by the 
time I had taken my shoes off the hostess her- 
self had come. She greeted me with a low bow, 
sitting on the mats and touching her head to 
her hands spread on the mats in front. I tried 


to make the same kind of bow, but I am sure 
mine was a poor imitation of her graceful one, 
for she has been taught to bow as an art. Af- 
ter passing through two rooms and along a 
satiny smooth corridor we came to the best 
room in the house where the dolls were dis- 
played. The room was a large, bare one, having 
no furniture except the tiers of steps upon 
which were the dolls in order and a low table 
in the place of honor bearing a bronze vase in 
which flowers were formally arranged. Above 
the exquisite piece of old bronze hung a paint- 
ing suitable to the season, the picture of an 
ancient court lady. 

Square,.silk-covered cushions were placed on 
the mats for us to sit on. The unvarnished 
woodwork of the room was as smooth as satin; 
the sliding doors separating the rooms were silk 
brocade. As we sat in that beauti- 
fully plain, quiet room and talked 
about dolls, ancient customs of Japan, 
and modern things too, I looked out 
upon the charming garden. 

There were some curious trees 
whose branches were guided in cer- 
tain directions by the assistance of 
countless hemp strings and bamboo 
poles. Doubtless a poetic Japanese 
would never see the strings or the 
poles; he would see the branches 
forming the artistic shape of a sail- 
boat. But I couldn’t see the branches 
for the abominable strings! 

Scattered over the garden were sev- 
eral camelia bushes covered with 
pink, white, and red blossoms; also 
hydrangeas and azaleas of all colors. 
A bed of peonies hid in one corner. 
There were some strange-shaped 
rocks, valued for their curious form, 
and a beautiful stone lantern. White 
pebbles represented the winding 
curves of a mountain stream, spanned 
at one point by an arched bridge. A 
miniature mountain rose at one cor- 
ner, and at its base lay a quiet lake 
with a pine drooping over its edge. 

Of course I did not see all this from 
where I sat; I caught only alluring 
glimpses now and then, and it was 
afterwards when we went into the 
garden to take a picture of the family 
grouped about the stone lantern that 
I got a complete view. I must not get ahead of 
my story. 

The five steps on which the dolls were placed 
had been covered with red cloth; on the top 
step were two small gold-lacquer screens as a 
background for the Emperor and Empress 
dolls. On steps below were dolls representing 
courtiers and attendants of the Emperor and 
Empress. Then came the court musicians. 
There was an old couple to signify the hope 
that the girls may reach old age in happy com- 
panionship. There was a maiden carrying a 
water pail; her duty was to remind little Haru- 
ko San that she must work faithfully in her 
home. (Sometimes, as in the illustration, girls 
place their everyday dolls on the floor in front 
of the O-hina-sama in order to allow the former 
a share in the festival. None of the ancestral 
dolls are ever played with, nor would a girl 
think of putting her ordinary play dolls on the 
shelves with the ancestral dolls.) 

Upon the lower shelves were arranged the 
chests and boxes and trays and other furniture 
of the ancestral dolls. The bottom shelf con- 
tained some pink and white cakes and white 
wine which Haru-ko San offered to the beans 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SMT KE encircling hoops of steel, the shin- 
ing rails of our transportation systems 


draw together the different sections of 
‘ this great land and bind them into one 
4 vast horn of plenty from whose scarce- 
Slits Plumbed depths is poured about every 
thing worth while, from oil to onions, 

from grain to gold, from cities to scenery. One 
may readily grant that the railroads are not the 
only factor in this titanic union of strength and 
plenty, but let those metal bands relax their hold 
and the hitherto close-drawn sections would find 
themselves suddenly falling apart, each unit a long 
way from its fellows and all its boasted advantages 
disappearing through widening gaps which only 
transportation could close! And it is these shining 
ribbons that, wherever one lives, lead to the great 
scenic territory that stretches from the Front 


IUOUOOUOTOOONEUOSONUTY 
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“THE LAND BEYOND” 


By EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


The Burlington, justly proud of trains and road- 
bed, is quite as ready to carry you to Colorado as 
elsewhere, and, after your stay there, will take you 
up through Wyoming to the Cody Entrance to Yel- 
lowstone and connections for Glacier; or it will 
hand you over to other roads. The Rock Island, 
with its straightaway track crossing the “Devil’s 
Washboard” of Iowa, the river bottoms of eastern 
Nebraska, and the plains of Kansas, will take you 
to either Denver or Colorado Springs, since its 

trains arrive in both cities si- 
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th multaneously, connecting for 

farther west. The Santa Fé, 
while it prefers to take you to 
California without stop, is noth- 
ing if not accommodating, and 
will drop you in Colorado for 
an indefinite stay and a wide 
range of connections. 

Do Kansas City and St. Louis 
loom large on the horizon of 
your plans, as necessary or de- 
sirable stops on your westward 
trip? Again numberless ways, 
for south of Chicago those are 
the gateway cities and many 
roads center there. Afterward 


Left—Rainbow Lake, San Isabel National 
Forest, Colorado 
(Photo from Rock Island Lines) 








Range of the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, from the 
Canadian border to the yellow Rio Grande. 

Automobile highways there are, along which in 
varying procession vehicles alternately hurry and 
halt, and camp-grounds everywhere attest the popu- 
larity of this mode of exploration; while too much 
cannot be said in commendation of the roads radi- 
ating from every town and city in the scenic coun- 
try which enable the traveler of every sort to find 
the smiling heart of Nature. But, to the man or 
the woman who wants to get somewhere at a special 
season, accomplish something definite in sightseeing 
and research and then return, refreshed, at a given 
time to the duties of life, the “hoops of steel’? seem 
like silver threads linking them with their Land 0’ 
Dreams 


A Transportation Menu 


All railroads—or nearly all—from the East cen- 
ter in Chicago, as though magnetized; from Chi- 
cago they diverge to every corner of the Western 
Wonder-World. Are you going to the Pacific 
Northwest, taking in Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 
a stop at Yellowstone or Glacier Park on the way? 
There’s a wide variety offered on your transporta- 
tion menu. Here’s the Burlington, speeding beside 
the Father of Waters, its route beautiful in any 
season, connecting, without change if you desire, 
with the Great Northern for Glacier and the Coast, 
or with the Northern Pacific for Yellowstone and 
then on. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
crosses the picturesque lake country of Wisconsin, 
then follows westward its own lines to Seattle, giv- 
ing you the added comfort of electrical equipment 
over the mountains. The Chicago and North West- 
ern, also going up through Wisconsin, gives’ you a 
good connection with other roads at St. Paul and 
drops you at either Glacier or Yellowstone. 

Is Colorado your first objective, with other things 
in view later on? Behold, the waiter with the best 
of everything under his napkin! Here goes the 
Chicago and North Western to Omaha, where it 
shifts you, without change, to the Union Pacific. 
The latter railroad passes through Nebraska and 
climbs the eastern slope of Colorado to Denver, then 
takes you to Cheyenne and across Wyoming in 
through cars to the West Yellowstone Entrance, or 
speeds you on your way to Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or Portland. The Union 
Pacific, which was the first railroad across the 
West, traverses the historic country featured 
in “The Covered Wagon”—the old Overland and 
Oregon trails -of. the pioneers’ and forty-niners. 






there is the Missouri Pacific, the Burlington, the 
Rock Island and the Union Pacific, all with lines or 
connections into Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. ; 

If your itinerary—and don’t travel without an 
itinerary, even if you have to sit up nights to con- 
struct it and then utterly disregard it after you get 
started!—if your itinerary calls for California 
without stop, visiting to be done on the homeward 
trip, why, there’s everything to choose from, de- 
pending only on whether you want to cross Wy- 
oming by the Union Pacific’s Overland Limited, 
then on across Great Salt Lake by the wonderful 
fill, penetrate the mountains of Colorado by the 
scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western, see the des- 
ert and Indian country of New Mexico and Arizona 
via Santa Fé or dip into the historic Southwest, 
glimpse picturesque Mexican life along the border 
and marvel at rugged Carriso Gorge on the Rock 
Island’s Golden State Route. 

Whichever way you go, whether your destination 
be near or far, comfort and luxury are to be 
had and scenery of every sort until the brain is 
awhirl with new impressions. 


Where the Lone Trail Calls 


Its accessibility and its unexcelled railroad faci- 
lities and connections have given the Front Range 
the largest summer travel of any scenic district. 
But the thousands who have enjoyed Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, the Denver district and the 
Pike’s Peak region, with a hur- 
ried glance at Pueblo and the 
Royal Gorge, have demanded 
something else. From tower- 
ing peaks and high passes they 
had glimpsed tall ranges to the 
westward, they had _ heard 
magic names that thrilled their 
souls but meant nothing to 
their mountain-climbing feet; 
instinct told them there were 
lands unconquered beyond the 
silhouetted hills and with one 
accord they began to question, 
“What is there on beyond? 
How can we reach it and how 
long will it take?” 

Perhaps nowhere in the same 
area will one find as much of 
rugged tremendousness as in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 
That region of wild beauty and 
startling contrasts was segre- 














Above — Temple 
Square, Salt Lake 
City. Mormon Tem- 
ple at Right, Taber- 
nacle near Center and 
Assembly Hall at Left 


(Photo by George L. 
Beam, Denver, _ for 
Denver and Rio 
Grande Western R.R. 
System. 





Right—Sangre de 
Cristo Range of the 
Rockies, Colorado, as 
Seen from Deweese 
Lake in San Isabel 
National Forest. The 
Peaks Shown Are 
Over 14,000 ft. High 
made Fmd I 
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gated by the government for 
the very reason that it pre- 
sented those exceptional char- 
acteristics within a compara- 
tively small space. But flung 
wide with a lavish hand over 
a vast territory beyond the 
Front Range is an open-air 
scenic museum containing 
about everything the gods 
could devise or a _ cooling 
( earthcrust could fashion. Tall 
ranges lift serrated crests 
toward a sky like an inverted 
sea flecked with white-caps; 
deep gorges attest the power 
of ancient glacier and sleep- 
less waterfingers; silver lakes 
sparkle in the sun, miles of 
forests clothe the billowing 
hills, broad valleys—some of 
them ancient sea-beds—lie be- 
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man’s futile soundings are 
concerned, and far-reaching 
caves whose exploration has | 
been checked by yawning 
crevasses from whose depths 
a dislodged rock returns no 
faintest sound. 

There is a two-day circle 
trip by automobile out of 
Pueblo through shady wood- 
lands, around mountains and 
through dim twisting canyons 
with strange, titanic forma- 
tions rising from their depths 
—the beauty of the region 
marred only by the harsh, un- 
holy names, riveted on it by 
an unthinking generation. We 
Americans sometimes seem 
quite unable to express our- 
selves where sheer beauty is 
GJ involved. So here we find a 
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tween the ranges, high peaks 
lift heads hoary with perpet- 
ual snow or blood-red with 
the carmine rocks that give 
the state its name. (“Colorado” means “ruddy.”’) 

So vast, indeed, is this “Land Beyond,” so many 
its sections, so different the characteristics of each, 
that this can be only a brief introduction to that 
alluring mountain-land that stretches on and on to 
the west of the Front Range and that may be en- 
tered always by automobile and sometimes by rail. 

Pueblo, industrial steel city of the West, paid 
little attention for years to the land of peaks that 
lay on her western horizon, but lately she has real- 
ized that she is one of the logical gateways to San 
Isabel National Forest, a delightful district, quite 
worth cultivating, that begins in her own Front 
Range and extends over and includes the Green- 
horn Mountains, softly picturesque, the jagged 
crests of the Sangre de Cristo (Blood of Christ) 
Range and, to the southward, the rounded granite 
breasts known as the Spanish Peaks, all with widely- 
differing beauties and all separ- 
ated by broad valleys, high 
plateaus and burrowing canyons. 

It is a versatile region, rang- 
ing from a peaceful loveliness, 
like that of the Adirondacks, on 
the eastern side to the mighty 
uplift of Sierra Blanca (14,390 
feet high) at the southern end 
of the Sangre de Cristos. Close 
by are the Crestone Needles, 
never yet profaned by the foot 
of man, and here are half a 
dozen peaks higher than Pike’s, 
many more over 13,000 feet. In 
sharp contrast is a desert cover- 
ing over a hundred square miles 
whose shifting sand dunes, glint- 
ing like silver in the sun, some- 
times build themselves to a 
height of a thousand feet! Held 
among the peaks, like wine in 
long-stemmed glasses, are crater 
lakes, bottomless in so far as 






Big Horn River Canyon, Wyoming 
(Photo from Burlington Route) 


district, as serenely lovely as 
a New England sunset, named 
for a cattle-thief of the early 
days who robbed his neigh- 
bors and then sought sanctuary in the moun- 
tain passes! The wonderful canyons with 
their inimitable erosions are thrust back in- 
to the realm of the commonplace because 
someone perpetuated a hard luck story by 
eallng them ‘“Hardscrabble’’! Spanish 
names there are, it is true, but so woefully 
mispronounced by both resident and visitor 














that the outraged shades of Onate, of de 
Vaca and of Zuldivar must haunt the spots 
they visited long before the Pilgrims came 
to Massachusetts! 

The circle trip permits a visit in the Sangre de 
Cristos, if one desires to linger, and then returns to 
Pueblo by way of the Gorge of the Arkansas, stop- 
ping at Canon City for a glimpse of the Royal 
Gorge from the top, looking down to where the mad 
river, a half mile below, seems a mere silken thread. 
































Above—The Olympian, 
Electric Train of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Pass- 
ing Through the Cas- 
cade Mountains on its 
Way to Puget Sound 

























Left — The Islands of 
the Upper Mississippi 
at De Soto, Wisconsin, 
on the Mississippi Riv- 
er Scenic Line 











(Photo by Frank M. 
Hallenbeck for the 
Burlington Route) 




















A View in Ruggedly Beautiful Ogden Canyon, Utah 


(Photo from Union Pecific System) 


The southern, western and southwestern parts of 
the state offer so many things out of the ordinary 
and there is such a variety of ways to go that each 
traveler must be a law unto himself. Automobile 
routes there are a-plenty, through an apparently 
unending realm of rioting ranges, over high passes 
and continental divides, and there are three lines of 
railway offered by the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern which practically parallel the highways. Which- 
ever way you choose, you find yourself accom- 
panied by the orchestral music of mountain 
streams, of breezes singing through the pines, of 
the joyous rustle of the laughing aspens on the 
heights. You may pause at any one of a hundred 
places on the way and be well content with its soul- 
satisfying elements. But if you go on across the 
state some power will draw you to that domain of 
mystery, the home of the Lost Races, mysterious 
Mesa Verde. 


Mesa Verde and Northward 


So much has been written of this strangest of 
our National Parks that it is no longer a land un- 
known, but to the newcomer the beauty of it will 
be a decided surprise. We look for romance and 
an unsolved problem of prehistoric times, and we 
find not only these but a beauty that is both peace- 
ful and rugged and so exquisitely wrought that, if 
there were no ruins of the Cliff Dwellers, no mys- 
tery to speculate upon, Mesa Verde National Park 
would still be worth a long, long journey, And not 
only the Park itself but the ride from Mancos, out 
over a slender thread of a road which entwines 
dominating cones that dispute the way and gives 
you views you could hardly duplicate from an air- 
plane! As in Rocky Mountain National, a trans- 
portation company looks after your comfort, guides 
you about the Park, helps you through crevices and 
up primitive ladders, and does its best to provide 
an answer to the tormenting questions of race and 
time and tragedy. 

North and east of the Mesa Verde, stretching 
from Durango on the south to Ouray on the north, 
is a ribbon of scenery tying one canyon after an- 
other together and decorating them with peaks and 
passes by way of variety. It is a broad ribbon, too, 
but for those of us who have not time to make the 
side excursions there is the path of least resistance 
along the hurrying streams which have blazed the 
way and made road building possible, if not easy. 

Here too are railroads which for the most part 
run chummily along beside the auto highway, with 
the exception that the rails cling always to the bot- 
tom of the deep canyon while the motor road may 
climb ambitiously for a comprehensive view or run 
around a mountain a time or two in order to reach 
a desired altitude. 

Take the little journey up the Canyon of the Rio 
Las Animas de Perdidas (River of Lost Souls) at 
(Continued on page 76) 
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EORGE CALVERT, the first Baron 
Baltimore, discouraged with his 
attempt to colonize Newfound- 
land, went south to the Virginia 

settlement and explored the Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries. In 1632 he found- 
ed a colony which now comprises the states 
of Delaware and Maryland. In the woods 
and along the shores of this section of the 
country were great flocks of orioles, whose 
bright color helped to lighten the gloom of 
Calvert’s disappointment. Because’ the 
colors of these birds were the same as those 
of Calvert’s livery, they were named for 
him, being called Baltimore orioles. 

The Baltimore oriole is about eight in- 
ches long. His whole head and throat are 
black, the black extending to about the 
middle of his back. The greater part of his 
wings and tail are black, all the rest of his 
coloring being a rich orange gold or flame 
color. His mate, although attired in much 
paler plumage, a dull yellow and olive, re- 
sembles him enough to be easily distin- 
guished as an oriole. 

Like many of our birds, his summer 
dwelling place is the whole of the United 
States east of the Rockies and northward 
to New Brunswick and Manitoba. He win- 
ters in Central America. 

When the fruit trees are blooming, the 
first orioles arrive. The males come first, 
flaunting their brilliant colors before the 
eyes of all who see them. Flashing about 
in the orchard trees, they daintily pick 
small insects from the opening buds, thus 
winning our admiration, not only for their 
beauty but for their usefulness also. 

The clear, loud notes of the oriole are re- 
peated constantly in May and June, as he 
feeds on fruit-tree insects. The last note 
of his theme, always ending in an upward 
inflection, makes the phrase sound so much 
like a question that one almost wishes that 
the questioner might be answered to his 
entire satisfaction. Master Oriole’s song 
takes on a richer, fuller tone as he sings to 
his gentle little mate. 

They go to housekeeping, preferably in 
some tall tree with drooping branches, per- 
haps an elm or a willow, and near enough 
to civilization to intimidate hawks. The 


orioles’ nests are among the most interest- 
ing in birdland, for Madam Oriole is a fam- 
ous weaver and adapts the style of her ar- 
chitecture to the needs of the situation. 
If there are likely to be many enemies 
about, the pensile nest is woven bottle 
shaped. The opening is quite a distance 


The 
Baltimore Oriole 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


above the nest proper. This slender, neck- 
like entrance enables the mother oriole to 
slip in and out of her nest without danger 
of foes being able to reach the precious 
babies in her absence. The nest is so 
placed on a swinging bough and hangs so 
like a hammock or cradle that it sways 
with every passing breeze. 

The nesting material varies. Milkweed, 
flax, string, grass, plant fibre—in fact, any- 
thing of the sort that is convenient—are 
woven and felted into the strongest kind of 
cradle. Sometimes colored ravelings are 
intertwined with the grasses and fibres. 
Often the nests are used a second year, 
new material being woven into the old 
weather-beaten fabric. In the South the 
oriole’s nest is often made of Southern 
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moss or of tough fibre from the edges of 
the yucca leaves. 

The eggs, four to six in number, have a 
whitish ground scrawled with black or pur- 
plish brown. When the fledglings are 
about old enough to fly they seem to tire of 
their domicile with only a skylight, and are 
apt to scramble to the door to look about 
the great world. Although they cling 
tightly to the edges of the nest, the over- 
confident ones often lose their balance and 
fall to the ground. 

The young birds when feathered resem- 
ble the females in coloring. The young 
males do not acquire their brilliant black 
and gold plumage at once, but by gradual 
degrees. Orioles do not change the color 

(Continued on page 81: 
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NOTE: This outline of the Oriole may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or crayons. 
Correctly colored, —_ ut pictures showing children how to color bird ouflines true to life may be 


obtained from Joseph 


Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the Perry Pictures Com- 


pany, Box 13, Malden, Mass. This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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The Last Day of School 
By Franklin Young Harper 


T is not uncommon for one who does not appre- 

ciate a true teacher’s feeling toward her pupils 
to make such remarks as the following: “I guess 
you'll feel like a bird let out of a cage when school 
is out”; “I don’t see how you’ve stood it”; “Those 
kids would have driven me crazy.” 

“Those kids,” to the teacher of the right kind, 
have become objects of affection, through close 
companionship and association. Unfeeling, indeed, 
must be the teacher who cannot at the close of the 
term truthfully say, “I love them, one and all.” 

“Those kids” (pardon the unpardonable term!) 
to the conscientious teacher are the best represen- 
tatives of humanity. Raw material, to be sure, but 
‘in a way that is inexplicable to some, they get hold 
of the heart strings and help one to understand the 
phrase: “Except ye become as a little child ....” 

Consequently, the last day of school is not a day 
of rejoicing for the teacher. No doubt she ex- 
periences a certain relief at thought of the coming 
vacation. But when the boys and girls begin to 
flock round “to tell teacher good-by,” one’s throat 
fills and the eyes blur, and the voice is not as sure 
as it might be, After all, it is pretty hard to leave 
them. 

In those closing days of the term we might do 
well to give some consideration to this question: 
“In what condition am I going to leave the building 
for my successor?” It is indeed a poor housekeeper 
who, when moving day comes, leaves the old house 
littered and unclean. The same may be said of a 
teacher who at the close of the term does not en- 
deavor to leave the building where she has taught 
absolutely clean. As a means to this end, she might 
well ask herself: ‘Is the floor clean? Have I re- 
moved and dusted the pictures? Have I dusted the 
seats and other furniture? Have I cleaned the 
blackboard thoroughly? Have I removed and 
placed in a drawer of the desk all crayon and 
erasers? Have I examined the library carefully 
and arranged the books on 
the shelves in a neat, or- 


for improvement, so as I go from schoo! to school 
I find many things to suggest. I am hoping that 
some of the comments may prove as helpful to those 
who read them as to those who received them in the 
first place. 


T was a sixth grade class in arithmetic that Miss 

Elwell was having. The pupils (six of them) had 
been assigned ten examples to do outside for the 
day’s task. Miss Elwell assigned the first example 
to John to put on the board, the second to Mary, 
the third to Helen, and so on until the six had been 
assigned the first six examples of the lesson. What 
could one possibly find in such a procedure to criti- 
cize? Let us see. In the first place constant board 
work is of little value, and wastes a great deal of 
valuable time. Much more can be accomplished by 
watching individuals as they work on paper. It is 
true that pupils need practice in explanation and 
in reasoning, but it is not necessary to send them 
to the board every day. Again, little of value is 
gained when the pupil simply copies onto the board 
that which he already has on his paper, or even 
works the same example a second time on the board 
without reference to his paper. Examples that 
have been assigned to be prepared before class time 
should not be placed upon the board in recitation 
time, unless for one of two reasons—either because 
the pupil putting it on has had trouble with it, or 
because he is able to do it, while the other pupils 
have had trouble with it. In the first place the 
teacher can more easily help the pupil if the ex- 
ample is spread on the board for them both, and in 
the second place the example is in a position where 
it can be easily explained to all the children that 
have had trouble. However, there is another side 
to this blackboard controversy. 

Suppose that all the children, or the majority, 
have successfully completed their outside work, but 
the teacher wishes to have a drill in correct ex- 
planation of procedure. What should she do? She 
should take examples of the same type from an- 
other textbook. This makes the work more inter- 





esting for the child because he is not asked to do 
the same old example over again. If the teacher 
does not have another book, she should ask her 
superintendent for one. He usually has many sam- 
ple arithmetics that are fine for just such work as 
this. 


— into Miss Gilroy’s room just as she 
was about to begin the seventh and eighth grade 
spelling class. I was interested. I want to tell you 
what she did. She first dictated a list of fifteen 
words. The pupils took them down, then handed 
in their papers. There it was, I thought, the same 
old way! Probably she had assigned the words the 
day before. Probably the pupils had studied those 
fifteen words, either by writing each one ten times, 
or by blindly repeating the letters over and over, 
the letters passing in silent array before their phys- 
ical eyes while their minds roamed in more con- 
genial fields. But no, evidently the lesson wasn’t 
finished, for she began dictating another list of 
fifteen words. As soon as she finished, they put 
their lists in their spelling books and then placed 
them in their desks. 

By that time I knew what her method was. 
Shall I explain it? It is perfectly simpie. The 
second list that she dictated was the list of the 
next day’s words. The pupils wrote them without 
previously studying them. When it came time for 
them to study that lesson they would correct the 
words that they had written, then study only those 
that they had missed. 

For years and years, we have been asking chil- 
dren to study lists of words, many of which they 
already knew how to spell. What has been the re- 
sult? They have spent their time studying ten or 
fifteen words of a lesson, when they might act- 
ually know how to spell more than half of them, 
altnough they had no way of proving this fact, 
Under the method that Miss Gilroy used they 
studied only those words that they were not al- 
read familiar with as shown in the test lesson given 
at the end of each day’s regular lesson. 

There is much more to 
the teaching of spelling than 








derly manner?” These and 
similar questions should pre- 
sent themselves to the 
teacher on the last day, or 
preferably a few days 
earlier. 

Attention should also be 
given to making all neces- 
sary reports. Thoughtless 
indeed is the teacher who 
through lack of punctuality 
makes it necessary for the 
county superintendent to 





gotten come back to me. 


Farewell, Little Schoolhouse of Mine! 


BY L. W. REESE 


Assistant Superiniendent of Schools, Wood County, Ohio 


O-DAY, as I leave you, memories surge over me. Days! had thought long since for- 
Faces and scenes are revived. Golden days of autumn— 
falling leaves, Indian summer, hazy skies, moonlight nights; keen days in winter— snow dnift- 


simply using this one device, 
but in a rural school of 
seven or eight grades it is 
difficult to allow’ time 
enough for spelling to do 
much in really teaching the 
subject. The method that 
Miss Gilroy used takes little 
more of the teacher’s time 
and is of great benefit, be- 
cause attention is focused 
upon a few words that the 
child knows bother him, 


write to her before receiving 
her annual report and any 
other report that may be re- 
quired. As we approach the 
day when we can in a 
measure view the results of 
our work, may we think of 
the words of the Greatest of 
All Teachers, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” 


When I Visit My 
Schools 


By a Rural Superintendent 


OST of my teachers are 

making splendid pro- 
gress. They seem anxious 
and determined to learn to 
be better teachers. Many 
of them attended summer 
school last summer, and 
they have been working out 
some of the ideas they 
gained during that time. 
But there is always a chance 


ing by, faces made ruddy by the wind, dusk coming swiftly, long nights; soft days in spring— 
green blades of grass, songs of birds, showers of May, twilight nights—all of these once again 
are mine. 


@ Hours of friendship, congenial and warm and free, hearts open, childhood growing into 
manhood and womanhood, all of these flash into my mind. Visions once lost renewed—a 
torch to help me carry on. 


@ Little Schoolhouse of Mine, within your walls are memories dear. From out of you go 
boys and girls to fight and win. Fill them, old Schoolhouse of Mine, with your spirit of love 
and goodness. Keep them whole and free. Let not the world hold them to mean things, 
unworthy of your name. Give them the untrammeled spirit of the lark. Let them be full of 
song in their hearts, the sweet feeling that beyond temporary troubles there will come peace 
and much happiness. And never let them lose that keenness and half-named fear which 
will keep them at their best, realizing that nothing but the best can suffice. 


@ I leave you, Little Schoolhouse of Mine. I am not content with all of my work. I hope 
that I leave you better than I found you. My mistakes have been many. I trust, though, 
that no boy or girl, because of any word or action of mine, will look on the world with morbid 
gaze and embittered spint. I-hope these children, grown, will do much for the world, and that 
when they have done that which is considered good, the world will ask "Who was their teacher?" 


@ Throughout the years I trust that time will be kind to you and to your boys and gi 

I hope that those who follow me will ascend to higher heights than I reached, will lead in 
better ways than I led, and will point to the goal of all endeavors more surely than | have 
done. Farewell, Little Schoolhouse of Mine ! 

















rather than distributed over 
a list of words without re- 
gard to those which give 
him particular trouble, 


FTER visiting Miss 
Rother for two hours I 
told her, at the close of 
school, the same thing that 
I have told so many teachers 
and students in my Normal 
summer classes—that is, 
that no teacher has a right 
to keep her book open dur- 
ing a recitation period un- 
less she allows her class to 
do the same. Why shouldn’t 
she? Isn’t she supposed to 
prepare her lessons? What 
are the objections to asking 
the teacher to keep her book 
closed? 

Some teachers say that 
they cannot remember many 
of the details, or that they 
are afraid they will not take 
up the points of the lesson 
in the proper order. I often 

(Continued on page 8&3) 
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War on Plant Diseases and Harmful Insects 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Ageni for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: How to control plant diseases and com- 
bat insects. 
2. Aim: To learn how to control plant diseases 
and combat insects. 
3. Home questions: 

a. What insects attacked last year’s crops? 

b. What was the damage done? 

c. What poisons were used for each? 

4. Work for home or school activity: 

a. Seasonal home project work—In setting 
out cabbages, use tarred felt discs to repel 
root maggots, A B C plant protectors. 

b. Clippings and notebook work—have chil- 
dren make insect clippings. 

c. Materials to gather—Have specimens 
brought in for next lesson in order that 
mouth parts may be examined. 


PRIL showers brought the May flowers, and 

during the long, sunny days of May, the gar- 
den seeds planted by Uncle Ephraim, Dick and 
Aunt Elizabeth sprouted and came up fresh, green 
and bright. 

A path to the barn lay beside the garden. As 
Dick and Uncle Ephraim passed back and forth be- 
tween the barn and the house, they watched the 
growing plants from day to day, with ever-in- 
creasing interest. 

“It looks as if we would have a good garden,” 
said Dick. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Uncle Ephraim. “I 
expect about ten armies of bugs along in a few 
days, and most of the plants that the bugs do not 
eat up will probably die of whooping cough or 
measles. That is the way they do nowadays. When 
I was a boy, these bugs were not around, but now 
—why, the day we were planting, I saw a hard- 
shelled old potato bug out watching us, and later he 
probably telephoned all his friends the exact lati- 
tude and longitude of our potato patch.” 

Dick laughed heartily at the gloomy expectations 
of Uncle Ephraim and the story of the potato bug 
and telephone. 

“It is too bad,” replied Dick, “that the gardener 
is not sure of success when his plants have started 
to grow thriftily. He must count upon the pres- 
ence in his garden of plant diseases and pests which 
if not combated will interfere seriously with his 
yields or even destroy his plants. It is hard for 
some gardeners to realize the importance of making 
early provision to combat these enemies of plant 
life. Still, such provision is just as important as 
other phases of gardening and they tell us at school 
that under no circumstances should it be neglected. 
The wise gardener does not wait for the appear- 
ance of insects and diseases, but takes steps to pre- 
vent them, by spraying the plants at reasonable in- 





tervals from early spring until his crops have been 
harvested, or by other protective measures. He 
thus insures himself against the likelihood of loss.” 

“I never really had time to look into this spray 
business,” said Uncle Ephraim, “but if I must be a 
fighter as well as a farmer, what are the necessary 
implements of war?” 

“The necessary implements and materials for 
protecting the home against insects and diseases 
should be assembled early in the season. These 
consist of a substantial hand sprayer, and the nec- 
essary concentrated solutions which after dilution 
with water are to be sprayed on the plants. 

“The diseases which affect garden plants may be 
divided into two groups, parasitic and constitutional 


After supper that evening, Dick, Uncle Ephraim 
and Aunt Elizabeth sat around the big table dis- 
cussing plant diseases and the damage done by in- 
sects. 

“The insects which attack garden plants,” said 
Dick, “may be divided into two groups—those which 
eat or chew the fruit or foliage, and those which 
suck the plant juices. Eating insects may be killed 
usually by spraying poisonous solutions or dusting 
powders on the plants which they attack. Arsenate 
of lead is the poison in most general use for this 
purpose. This substance is poisonous to persons as 
well as to insects and must be used with care. It 
should not be applied to vegetables that are to be 
used soon. All vegetables should be washed care- 








INSECTS—Eating Type 


Tomato worms Tomato 


Cabbage worms Cabbage group 
Cucumber beetles Cucumber 


Cutworms 


Potato beetles 
INSECTS—Sucking Type 
Squash bugs 


Aphids (plant lice) 








PRINCIPAL INSECTS AND REMEDIES 


PLANTS ATTACKED 


Tomato, cabbage, onion 


Potato, eggplant and tomato 
Squash, pumpkin, melons, etc. 


Cabbage group and other plants 


TREATMENT 


Hand pick or spray with arse- 
nate of lead. 


Hand pick or apply arsenate of 
lead. 

Cover with frames. Apply to- 
bacco dust or spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture or arsenate of 
lead. 

Apply poison, bait, place tin or 
paper collars around plants, 
hand pick, apply Paris green 
or arsenate of lead. 

Hand pick and apply arsenate 
of lead. 

Hand pick, spray with kerosene 
emulsion or nicotine sulphate. 

Spray with kerosene emulsion, 
a solution of hard soap or 
nicotine sulphate. 














diseases. The parasitic maladies, such as the 
blights, are caused by fungi or germs and usually 
may be prevented or controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. Little is known, however, of 
the so-called constitutional diseases, and little can 
be done to prevent their ravages. If some malady 
which does not yield to treatment with Bordeaux 
mixture appears on isolated plants in the garden, 
it may be well to pull up these plants and burn 
them.” 

“I have seen this Bordeaux mixture advertised,” 
said Uncle Ephraim, “and I think I’ll get some and 
a hand sprayer.” 

“I shall be very glad to help you do the spray- 
ing,” said Dick. 


fully before they are eaten, regardless of whether 
they have been sprayed.” 

“How often is it necessary to spray?” asked 
Uncle Ephraim. 

“Most of the garden plants,” replied Dick, “may 
be guarded against disease, and at the same time 
protected from attack by eating insects, by spraying 
at intervals of two weeks with a combination of 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead.” 

“What other ways are there of destroying these 
insects?” asked Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Well,” replied Dick, “in the case of the larger, 
eating insects one may pick the pests by hand or 
knock them with a stick into a pan of water coated 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily Use—IX 
_ By William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AuTHOR’s NoTE: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 
ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. They are always done to response com- 
mands. An example of a response command is: 

Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause)-_.._..............Bend 
Stretching upward (pause) __.___......_..._. Stretch 
Repeat .......Bend 
Stretch 
Bend 
Stretch 
Bend 
Stretch 
Position 





A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic 
of the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right. 


LESSON XXXIII 








Corrective 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 

Lowering head sideward left......ccccccccsee One 
Lowering head backward Two 
Lowering head sideward righta...cccccccscc Three 
Head erect Four 

[This exercise is known as “circumduction of the 

head.’”’ The head is moved in one continuous move- 


ment, starting with bending to the left, then back- 
ward, and then to the right. On the last count the 
neck is straightened and the exercise finished with 
the head erect. The second time the exercise is 
done, the movement is begun to the right. The head 
is not lowered forward during any part of the 
exercise. | 


Motor Educational 
With raising arms forward, placing left foot 
sideward One 
With flinging arms sideward, heel raising... Two 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 
With hands on hips and heel raising, placing 


























left foot sideward One 

Deep knee bending Two 
[Be careful to keep the trunk erect. ] 
Return to first position Three 
Position Four 
Hygienic 

Bending arms upward One 
Stretching arms upward Two 





With trunk bending forward and touching finger- 
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tips to the floor, placing left foot side- 














ward Three 
Position Four 
With trunk bending forward and fingertips to 
floor, charging left foot sideward........... One-two 
With trunk erect and raising arms sideward, 
straightening left kmee@.. cece Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 
LESSON XXXIV 
Corrective 


With palms outward, raising arms backward..One 
Position Two 


[Be careful not to increase the curve of the spine in 
the small of the back.] 


Motor Educational 
With left arm forward and right arm sideward, 




















‘ placing left foot forward cece One 
[The palm of the left hand should be toward the 
right, that of the right hand should be downward. | 

Raising heels Two 
Lowering heels Three 
Position Four 
With hands back of neck, charging left foot for- 

ward ..One-two 
Raising left heel Three-four 
Lowering left heel Five-six 

















Position Seven-eight 
Hygienic 
With raising arms sideward, placing left foot 
sideward One-two 
With trunk bending forward, touching fingertips 
to floor, and charging left foot for- 
ward Three-four 
Return to first position Five-six 
Position Seven-eight 





Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With a quarter turn left on last count, jumping 
in place One-eight 
[Take one jump to each count, jumping on both 
feet, and making the turn on the eighth count. 
Continue the exercise until facing in the original 


direction. Start the second series of jumps, turning 
to the right on the eighth count.) 


LESSON XXXV 





Corrective 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Bending trunk sideward left 
Bending trunk forward Two 
Bending trunk sideward right... cesses Three 
Trunk erect 


[This exercise is known as “circumduction of the 
trunk.” It is done in one continuous movement be- 
ginning to the left, then bending forward, then to 
the right and on the last count assuming the erect 
position. The second time the exercise is done, start 
in the opposite direction. ] 


Motor Educational 
Bending arms upward, Bend. 
With heel raising, cross touch position with left 
foot One 


[Cross the left foot in front of the right, touching 
the left toe to the floor a few inches to the right of 
the right toe. Neither heel is in contact with the 
floor. | 

















Return to fundamental position........................... Two 
Raising’ arms sideward ............. ..One 
With turning palms upward, “knee bending. _Two 
Return to first position. .Three 
Position Four 

Hygienic 


With raising arms sideward upward, charging 
forward left 


One 



























With swinging arms forward, downward and 
backward, bending trunk forward ................. Two 
Return to first position PEMESReTe reece Three 
Position Four 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 

Charging left foot forward... One-two 
Placing left foot backward.................... Three-four 
Return to first position............ i Five-six 
Position Seven-eight. 

LESSON XXXVI 

Corrective 

Raising arms sideward, Raise. 
Turning trunk left ..One: 
Turning trumk forward ccccccccssssesseeceeesseseenneessneee © WO 


Motor Educational 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
With trunk bending forward, ee floor 
with left hand... One 
With trunk erect, raising left arm forward up- 





SL Se Two 
Lowering left arm, and raising right arm side- 
NC aE RSAC mer Seen .Three 
Position Four 





Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Bending right knee, touching 
floor 


left knee to 
One-two 
[In touching the knee to the floor be careful to 
lower the body easily, to avoid injury to the knee. 
a a. should barely come in contact with the 
opr. 





Return to fundamental position.........Three-four 
Bending trunk forward (slightly)...........Five-six 
Return to fundamental position..........Seven-eight 


Hygienic 
With raising arms sideward upward and clapping 





hands’ overhead, charging forward left 
One-two 
With trunk bending forward, —— hands un- 
I CUR  recccctins idsicnmmtiarees Three-four 
Return to first position......... cupepiecgtne oa Five-six 
MN Sica aaeelecctseccg eis ane Seven-eight 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Charging forward left. ..cccccceccccccssmseceeseereeONe-twO 


Return to fundamental position........... Three-four 
Charging backward left Five-six 


[In charging backward, the active foot is placed 
three foot-lengths to the rear, and the active knee 
bent. The stationary knee is straight.] 


Return to fundamental position.......... Seven-eight 


GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25): “Bom- 
bardment’’ (p. 207) and “Captain Ball” (p. 208). 





Around the Chemist’s Table 
IX—ALUMINUM, THE WIZARD METAL 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D, 
Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


OST people enjoy allowing the magician to fool 

them. They know all the time that he is trick- 
ing them; that the mysterious performances are not 
what they appear but are simply sleight-of-hand 
feats. Yet people pay out their money, sit through 
the evening and at its close have been well enough 
entertained not to demand a refund. Can aluminum 
qualify as such a performer? Is it so tricky that 
we are astonished by its behavior? Is it so different 
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from other metals that we would set it apart as a 
sort of freak that challenges one’s curiosity? 


1. Aluminum’s Density. 

The magician sometimes picks things out of the 
air without one’s understanding how he does it. Is 
aluminum a bit uncanny in its lightness? To test 
this, take two cups of equal size, one of tin (sheet 
iron) and the other of aluminum. Place one on 
either side of the balance. What is the effect upon 
the balance? (Tips toward the tin cup side.) A 
careful test would show that about three aluminum 
cups would be required to balance the tin one. Be- 
cause of this quality aluminum is actually found 
“flying,” probably more than any other one metal. 
It is said that the German airplane, the “Junker,” 
was made almost entirely of dualumin (an alloy, 94 
parts of aluminum, 5 of copper, 1 of magnesium) 
Even the wings were formed of corrugated sheets 
of this alloy. Our airplanes do not use quite so 
much of the metal as that, but aluminum and its 
alloys are still essential to aviation. 


2. This Metal’s Strength. 

Sometimes the magician’s most astonishing feat 
is his ability to exhibit the strength of a Samson 
in the stature of a dwarf. Aluminum’s strength 
cannot be easily demonstrated, so we shall be con- 
tent with what the expert in metals has to say 
about it. “If we should march the metals before 
us in the order of their strength,” 
he says, “the strongest one first, sec- 


aluminum for a minute or so, then carry the mouth 
of the tube to a flame before removing the thumb. 
Describe what occurs. (There is a bluish flash and 
an explosive noise.) “The gas that comes from a 
lye acting upon a metal,” says our chemist, “and 
that behaves as this does, is called hydrogen.” As 
you may know, this is the gas used for filling bal- 
loons. You notice here that aluminum is “queer” 
as compared with copper and iron. There are but 
one or two other metals that behave as it does to- 
ward lyes. This means, doesn’t it, that the cook 
needs to be careful not to try to make hominy, 
which requires the use of strong lye, in an alu- 
minum kettle? 

(2) A Trick That the Health Officer Knows. 

We need two deep clear-glass pickle bottles or 
glass cylinders. Fill each to within one inch of its 
top with water. Into each stir a thimbleful of 
finely powdered alum (a compound containing alu- 
minum) and then add about twice as much of the 
strong lye solution used in the last experiment and 
stir thoroughly. Let these bottles of dirty water 
stand for an hour or more and compare. (The 
one to which the alum was added has settled much 
faster than the other. Its water is almost clear.) 
Do cities make use of alum as an aid in purifying 
drinking water for their people? (Yes, in their 
waterworks’ settling basins.) 


by so doing causing it to become light and flaky. 

Often baking powder containing tartaric acid is 
used in making certain kinds of biscuits. Take a 
thimbleful of such baking powder, put it into a 
test tube and pour warm water over it. What hap- 
pens? (There is a rather vigorous bubbling.) To 
find out what gas is given off, hold a drop of clear 
lime water upon the end of a glass rod over the 
bubbling solution. What change in the lime water? 
(It becomes milky. This means that the gas is car- 
bon dioxide.) Baking powder seems to produce 
carbon dioxide gas. 

Instead of the baking powder used above, take 
about two thimblefuls of baking soda and an equal 
volume of powdered alum. Mix them thoroughly 
and put into a test tube. Over this mixture pour 
warm water as above. What result? (The same 
effervescence as with the baking powder.) Test 
the gas to see if it is carbon dioxide. (Jt proves so 
to be.) Just how may it be that aluminum would 
appear upon the breakfast table? (Aluminum is a 
constituent of alum. If the cook used baking powder 
that contained alum there would be aluminum in 
her biscuits.) 

“These are by no means all of the unusual things 
that aluminum and its compounds can do,” says our 
chemist. “I think, however, that you can see there 
is some justification for calling this metal a wizard. 
A metal which is so light as to find the air its prin- 
cipal sporting ground, so strong as 
to dispute with steel the supremacy 





ond strongest next and so on, alumi- 
num would come about ninth in the 
line. But if we should ask each to 
come in order of its strength in rela- 
tion to its density (i. e. how strong 
per unit of weight), aluminum would 
march third in line, preceded only by 
nickel and tungsten.” Thus we see 
that aluminum is something of a Her- 
cules for strength—in a Tom Thumb 
body. From this, do you see why 
aluminum is much used in automo- 
bile construction? 





3. Is Aluminum’s Appearance in Any 

Way Unusual? 

Many public entertainers who call 
themselves magicians try to magnify 
their mysterious acts by wearing an 
unusual costume. Does aluminum’s 
likeness to the wizard extend as far 
as this? Let it speak upon this point 
through the following experiment. 
Take one piece, wire or strip, each of iron, alumi- 
num and copper. Polish each until it shines. 
Now place each under'a damp cloth and leave for 
one week. See that the cloth is kept moist through- 
out that time. In the meanwhile, let each pupil ex- 
amine the aluminum kettles, pans and kitchen ware 
found in the home and compare them with iron, 
porcelain and copperware as to appearance and 
durability. At the end of the time specified, what 
report upon the nietals under the wet cloth? (The 
iron is badly rusted, having even colored the cloth 
by its rust; the copper is not bright and shiny as it 
was at first though it is still strong and not pitted 
as is the iron, while the aluminum is almost as 
shiny as at the beginning of the experiment.) What 
has been learned in regard to the aluminum ware 
in the home? (The porcelain cracks and chips off, 
the iron rusts and stains things or gets black and 
slick, the copper tarnishes to a black or if left for 
some time may give rise to a greenish substance, 
while the aluminum neither cracks, tarnishes nor 
rusts. It seems to rgsemble silver and nickel in 
this respect.) 

4. What Are Some of This Wizard’s Tricks? 

(1) A Trick That the Cook Should Know About. 

Use. the same metals that were used in the last 
experiment. Polish them as before, then put each 
into a separate test tube. Over each pour some 
strong soda lye (sodium hydroxide, the chemist 
calls it) and watch for results. (A gas comes from 
the tube in which the aluminum was placed, but 
from neither of the other two.) Hold your thumb 
over the mouth of the test tube containing the 





Courtesy of the Lincoln Standard Aircraft Corporation 


The “Wizard” Ready to Fly—Aluminum and its alloys are essential in 
of the modern airplane’s structure 


(3) When Aluminum Appears in the Fashion 
Show. 

To a solution of cochineal or indigo in a test tube 
add a pinch of powdered alum. After stirring 
thoroughly, pour in as much ammonium hydroxide 
as there was solution in the first place. Shake the 
test tube vigorously and set aside for ten or fifteen 
minutes. What is the effect upon the color of the 
solution? (Decidedly lighter in color.) Where 
does the color seem to have gone? (The color all 
seems to be in the bottom of the tube with a jelly- 
like substance.) “This is very much like the alum’s 
effect upon the clay,” says our chemist. “The alum 
and lye make a jelly-like substance, just as the am- 
monium hydroxide and alum do here. This jelly- 
like substance settles out in either case and the dye- 
color or clay seems to stick to it. By rinsing some 
cloth, first in alum water, then in ammonium hy- 
droxide water, we could make the jelly-like material 
stick to the fiber of the cloth. So it is often used as 
a binder of dye to cloth. Such dyes are said to be 
fast and are very much more satisfactory than 
those not fast; especially in goods that are to be 
washed. If a cotton dress appears in a fashion 
show, very likely aluminum is there helping to hold 
its colors fast.” 


(4) Aluminum upon the Breakfast Table. 


Perhaps some one says that in the last two ex- 
periments aluminum has acted like a useful little 
fairy, stepping in just at the right time to lend a 
helping hand, rather than like a tricky wizard. It 
is also not difficult to picture the little fairy Alu- 
minum standing upon the edge of the biscuit pan 
waving his wand above the “saddened” dough and 


in the kingdom of the strong, and so 
comely in appearance as to draw at- 
tention even from the regal metals 
(gold, silver and platinum), has a 
right to a place apart from its kind. 
And again, judged by its servicea- 
bleness, it shows itself very versa- 
tile. We find it as capable of being 
the cook’s first assistant as it is of 
tricking her into dissolving her ket-~ 
tle; we see it play the part of com- 
munity helper -.at the city water- 
works plant and learn that it can be- 
friend the housewife not only by 
making the colors of her dress goods 
permanent but by causing her bis- 
cuits to be light and flaky. For 
these reasons we can understand why 
the specialist predicts that in half a 
century aluminum will rank second 
only to iron among the metals in an- 
nual tonnage. 

Note: The materials described in 
this article may be obtained from the W. M. Welch 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, or the Central 
Scientific Company, Chicago 
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Team Spirit Capitalized 
By Annie E. Harris 


OYS and girls at the age of twelve have a team 
spirit which will carry them far beyond any 
effort they would make for themselves individu- 
ally. I see this exemplified in a classrcom which I 
love to visit. The grade is seventh. 

There are six rows of seats in the room, and for 
a month past each row has been named for a differ- 
ent make of automobile. Each row is trying to 
prove that its particular make is capable of reach- 
ing the Pacific coast, from Boston, ahead of every 
other make. The point is to get as many credits for 
your row as you can, each credit counting five miles. 

Every recitation then becomes a race for mileage, 
and no tourist ever laid in his supply of go-gas, oil, 
spare tires, road-maps and rations with greater 
care than these contestants ferret out from text- 
books or reference books the facts and the questions 
with which they are to embarrass rival cars and 
add glory and mileage to their own record. 

To indicate the method, there is the English les- 
son I chanced upon one day. A blackboard in front 
of the class had been divided in two parts by a ver- 
tical line. The stunt was to write sentences on this 
board, putting the subject wholly on one side of the 
line and: the predicate on the other side. A child 
from the Hudson row was sent to the board. He 
wrote a sentence of his own while every eye in the 
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room watched him eagerly: “The water is running 
over the spillway.” Unfortunately the Hudson 
driver put “is” on the subject side of the line, and 
“running” on the other, and a dozen hands were in 
the air immediately objecting to this arrangement. 

The teacher named a pupil to point out the error 
and the Hudson driver was under the necessity of 
naming a member from a rival row to take his place. 
The Buick man whom he called went up and made 
a credit for his team, and was justly proud of his 
grown-up sentence with subject modifiers and 
predicate modifiers all correctly located in relation 
to the vertical line. He in turn named his succes- 
sor, while the official scorer marked a five-mile gain 
on the Buick record. 

Here is a socialized recitation bearing its best 
fruit—rapt attention, eagerness to present a worthy 
effort, keenness in detecting a variation from the 
standard, and the desire to score for one’s team. 
How much more fun and how much more effective 
than the old teacher-and-book method! 

Or perhaps it is a geography lesson on which I 
am permitted to intrude. The study period has 
given every pupil a chance to glean as much as he 
can from a page on Japan to prepare himself for 
a battery of questions to be hurled at him from the 
contesting teams. If you could see one of those 
study periods! Here is no dull gazing at the page 
and wishing for the end of the twenty minutes and 
for the time when there'll be something doing. 
There is something doing now! There is a digging 
for facts from the text and from the pictures and 
from the map—for there is no counting on what an 
avid little questioner from a rival team may ask 
you! 

Study time over, the recitation begins, An Over- 
land man is sent to the front of the room to with- 
stand five questions, one from each team not his 
own. With books lying open, the questions are 
asked, and the Overland member answers to the 


best of his ability and seems about to score a credit 
for his team, when the fifth question staggers him: 
“How does a Japanese rake differ from an Amer- 
ican rake?” 

The Overland member looks crestfallen indeed. 
He knows he has met his finish. The text said noth- 
ing about this difference in rakes,—of this he is 
sure. There was, he remembers, a picture of a Jap 
using a rake, but he had not noticed that there was 
any difference. Sadly he goes to his seat and scans 
the picture for an answer. Oh, that Peter Conn! 
_to discover that Japanese rakes have two handles! 
Well, when it comes Peter’s turn to be questioned, 
the Overlander will do his best to “stick” him in 
retaliation! 

So it goes, and there isn’t a fact or an inference 
about Japan that isn’t discovered and used as am- 
munition by those eager team workers. 

Every subject in the curriculum is used as 2 
means of advancing the six automobiles on their 
way to San Francisco, and special bonuses of five or 
ten miles each are always awarded for reference 
work that demands outside time. Last week there 
was an offer of an extra ten-mile bonus for the row 
that improved most in neatness of arithmetic pa- 
pers. Special bonuses are a!so given when a member 
from any team can answer five review or drill 
questions presented by rival teams. 

I saw a drill of this kind on the parts of speech. 
As every seventh grader knows, words can be classi- 
fied as to part of speech only when they are used 
in sentences, so our Packard member is a target 
for such questions as this: “In the sentence ‘The 
boy shouted to his grandfather to ring the bell,’ 
what part of speech is ring?” 

The workers, you will notice, pride themselves 
on their ability to ask thought-provoking questions. 
They use such words as ring, light, bite, seat, 
bridge, hope, sail, fence, break, black, work, love, 
play, stem, etc., which may be used in at least two 











ways. To propose a sentence like “We told him the 
story,” and then ask what part of speech told is, 
would be a waste of ammunition and would bring 
scowls of disapproval from the other members of 
the team. 

Naming the stations as they are reached by the 
various teams adds interest and keenness to the 
race. If the Packards are at Salt Lake City and 
the Overlands at Denver, there is a definiteness 
about these two dots on the map that they have 
never before possessed for these children. Dis- 
tance means something if you have to work for 
every mile. 

What the team method does for the various sub- 
jects of study it also does for the general discipline 
of the class. Neater papers, tidier desks, straighter 
lines, quieter feet, can be induced by an appeal to the 
team spirit. Even the bad little habit of gum chew- 
ing finds its corrective measure. Observing an of- 
fender of this variety in the classroom one day, 
the teacher remarked that a certain row would for- 
feit five miles if it harbored in its midst a person 
whe chewed gum in school. All the eyes in a cer- 
tain row were turned upon one blushing face and 
the gum promptly disappeared. 


American History and Citizienship—IX 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


HE establishment of a government in accord- 

ance with the ideals of individual rights and 
freedom was not realized immediately at the termi- 
nation of hostilities with England. It was not the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781 that 
marked the ascendancy of the American National 
Ideal, but the long years of patient vigilance on the 
part of far-sighted leaders that established the 
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[HE photographs show two views of a very pleasing box decorated with Reliefo. 
‘he drawing gives the outline for the design, which has been reduced. 
is 7% inches in diameter, and the design is 5% inches in diameter. 

As this design is based upon the scarab or sacred beetle, used by the Egyptian 
decorators as a symbol of protection from evil, it can also be applied to a book 
cover or used as a decoration tor any written work concerning Egypt. 
border around the side of the box is an adaptation of the Egyptian lotus, a variety 


This box is an unusually beautifully grained piece of wood, so no background 
was used, but afier the design of Reliefo was thoroughly dry a coat of liquid floor 
However, 
what expensive and one may use the same design with good effect upon an enam- 


The design should be worked out on paper and transferred to the box. You will 
then have it well placed without erasing on the suviace of the box. 
If you cannot draw good circles, use a 


Go over the design with a thin coat of shellac before applying the Reliefo. 
The colors for the beetle are black for the head; green on the outer portions of 
the wings; the body dull blue, made by adding a tiny bit of black to the bright 
The portions shaded with vertical lines 


The Reliefo should be about the consistency of thick cream. 
hardened in the jar, add water and stir thoroughly. 
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Follow the printed directions on each jar of Reliefo and you will have success. 
Work with a fine brush, allowing the color to drip from the full brush directly on 
Hold the brush almost perpendicular to the design as you work. 
high relief is desired, go over the design several times. 
surface of the first coat of Reliefo is firm enough to hold its place, before a second 
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principles of democracy in the hearts of America’s 
citizens. 

The triumph of this ideal when put to the test of 
civil war did not occur with the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox. The bitterness of the unhappy years 
known as the reconstruction period which followed 
the close of actual combat was none the less severe 
because of its less open nature. We are sometimes 
deceived into thinking that the battle is won be- 
cause the material accompaniments have disap- 
peared. Until the principles for which we have 
fought are universally accepted, the warfare is not 
ended. 


The Problem of Reconstruction 


Can you show that the history of the North was 
a triumph of the American National Ideal? What 
problems with regard to the seceded states arose at 
the close of the war? Show that it was hard to de- 
termine just what relationship existed between the 
federal Union and the seceded states. Discuss the 
following questions: Had the Union been brgken 
up for a time and then made whole again? Was 
this a war between two nations or merely a rebel- 
lion of a part of the people against the national 
government? What is a civil war? Was the war 
of 1861-65 a civil war? Had the seceded states ever 
really been out of the Union? What was the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court regarding the status of 
the Southern states? Explain: “Our country is an 
indissoluble Union composed of indestructible 
states.” Show that the governments of the South- 
ern states were suspended and that the problem was 
to get them back into the right relationship as soon 
as possible. What action was taken by the North 
in regard to its soldiers after the close of the war? 
Why was it possible for these disbanded soldiers to 
go home and find a place in the industry of the 
country without disturbing the usual order? What 
part did the “homestead provisions” play in re- 
establishing the returned soldiers of the North? 
Why did the government cut down the internal 
taxes at the close of the war? Tell the story of the 
return of an “old soidier” of the Southern army. 
Why would he have to travel mostly on foot? In 
what condition would he find his home, his family 
and his business affairs? Why was it necessary to 
build up the industrial life of the South from almost 
primitive conditions? Can you show that great 
heroism was displayed by the Southern people in 
taking up their daily routine again after such a 
castastrophe? 

What was the “Freedmen’s Bureaus’? For 
what purpose were they organized? What can you 
tell about the attitude of the Negro after emancipa- 
tion? Can you show that many of the Northern 
leaders in Congress lacked vision and magnanimity 
in dealing with the Southern states? 


Show that, as West says in American Democracy, 
“The problems for the South were (1) to find food 
for its people; (2) to protect and control and uplift 
the Negro and bring him into the industrial sys- 
tem; (3) to build new state governments; and (4) 
to restore these reconstructed states to their old re- 
lation to the Union.” Why did the Negro need pro- 
tection? Why was it necessary to devise new meth- 
ods of controlling the Negro? Why did the Negro 
need to be uplifted? 


Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds ”—_TLincoln’s 
Second Inaugural. 

Show that it was in harmony with Lincoln’s na- 
ture to wish to reinstate the seceded states as 
promply and painlessly as possible. Was Lincoln 
right in thinking that the people of the United 
States looked to him to direct the work of recon- 
struction? Did not the election of 1864 indicate 
this? Read his Second Inaugural address aloud. 
What does it show about Lincoln’s character and 
vision? What can you tell of Lincoln’s efforts to 
secure the passage of the thirteenth amendment? 
What was the purpose of his Proclamation of Am- 








nesty in 1863? What did it show about his plans 
for reconstruction in the Southern states? Why 
was Congress hostile to Lincoln’s reconstruction 
policy? What was the Davis-Wade Bill? 


President Johnson’s Reconstruction Policy 


What can you tell of the character and person- 
ality of Andrew Johnson? What was his attitude 
toward the South? Why did Johnson fail in carry- 
ing out Lincoln’s reconstruction plans? What ac- 
tion did he take with regard to seceded states? Why 
did the people of the North disapprove of Johnson’s 
course? What were the “Black Codes”? Do you 
think the people of the South were justified in pass- 
ing such laws? Why did they not wish to give the 
Negro the power to vote? Were Negroes allowed 
to vote in Northern states at this time? What kind 
of statesman was Thaddeus Stevens? What influ- 
ence had he in the passage of legislation adverse to 
Southern interests? What can you say of the re- 
construction policy adopted by Congress? What 
was the Fourteenth Amendment? Discuss the con- 
dition of the South under military rule. What can 
you say about the wisdom and effectiveness of this 
plan? What were the causes of the rupture be- 
tween President Johnson and Congress? What in- 
fluence had William H. Seward in determining John- 
son’s policies? What can you tell of Seward’s char- 
acter? What happened to him while he was ill? 
How did Johnson react to Congressional opposition? 
Do you think his action becoming to a President of 
the United States? Why did the impeachment of 
President Johnson attract world-wide attention? 
How did it compare in importance with the im- 
peachment and trial of Warren Hastings, the gov- 
ernor of an English colonial dependency? What 
act of President Johnson’s led directly to his im- 
peachment? Which branch of the national legisla- 
ture institutes impeachment proceedings? In which 
house is the trial held? Describe the impeachment 
trial. Why was there great excitement throughout 
the country during this trial? What was the out- 
come of the trial? Can you show that the result of 
this impeachment trial was another triumph of the 
National Ideal? Tell what you can of the “Carpet 
Baggers” and “Scalawags” of the South. For what 
reasons was the “Ku Klux Klan” organized? Can 
you show that the South was really carrying on a 
counter-revolution? Why was it necessary? 


Foreign Relations During the Recon- 
struction Period 


(1) Purchase of Alaska. 

From whom was Alaska purchased? For what 
price? Why was this purchase severely criticised? 
Show that people knew little or nothing about Alas- 
ka in those days. Why has this proved a valuable 
purchase? What can you tell about recent discov- 
eries and developments in Alaska? What can you 
tell of its future prospects? 


(2) The Monroe Doctrine Vindicated. 


What were the plans of France, England and 
Spain relative to Mexico? What do you think of 
the action of France in establishing Maximilian, an 
Austrian Archduke, as Emperor of Mexico? What 
do you think Napoleon meant to do? Why do you 
think Spain and England objected to such plans? 
How did the authorities at Washington view Na- 
poleon’s activities in this matter? Do you think that 
Napoleon might have succeeded in establishing 
French rule in Mexico if the North had failed in 
the Civil War? Why? What was the Monroe 
Doctrine? Why was it appealed to in this case? 
With what results? 


(3) Arbitration Resorted to Instead of War. 
What were the Alabama claims? ,Why was there 
much bitterness in the North regarding England’s 
attitude in the matter? Do you think the common 
people in England were willing to treat America 
fairly? Why do you think they sympathized with 
the people of the North? In 1867 a franchise re- 
form placed the government in the hands of the 
working man. England was then ready to settle 
the Alabama claims fairly. What was the Treaty 


of Washington? What damages were claimed by 
the American government? What do you think of 
the Tribunal of Arbitration which met at Geneva 
for the purpose of settling these claims? What was 
the decision of the Tribunal? How much was paid 
by England? Show that this settlement was better 
than warfare. 


Progress Following Triumph of the 
National Ideal 


“Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law; 

Stately honor and reverend awe.” 


* Learn what you can about the increase of wealth 
and prosperity in the North after the war. In what 
sections of the country did the foreigners from 
Northern Europe settle? What can you say about 
their influence in building up this section of the 
country? 


(1) Influence of the Railroads upon Agricultural 
Development. 

On your map, trace the route of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad across the Rocky Mountains from 
Omaha, Neb., to Ogden, Utah. Trace the Central 
Pacific from Ogden to California; the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Great Northern, the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fé. What influence did the building of 
these railroads have upon the development of the 
states of the far West? What Western states were 
settled at this time? What land grants were given 
by Congress to aid in the building of these rail- 
roads? Were these grants of Congress wise ones? 
What was the “Credit Mobilier” scandal? Are such 
practices in accord with the American National 
Ideal? 


(2) Were the Indian Troubles Settled in Accord- 
ance with the National Ideal? 


Tell what you can about the grievances and com- 
plaints of the Indian. What were the Belknap 
frauds? In what way was the Indian Bureau mis- 
managed? Tell the story of the Modoc uprising in 
Oregon in 1873. Tell about the Sioux War of 1876. 
Read the story of the death of General Custer. 
Why did the Indians resist the ideals of civilization? 


(3) Was President Hayes True to the National 
Ideal in His Attitude Towards the South? 


Why was the election of Hayes contested? What 
can you learn about the election-boards in the 
Southern states? What was the Electoral Commis- 
sion? How did it function? Do you think Tilden 
should have been President? Why? What was the 
attitude of President Hayes toward the South? 
Was it in accord with the National Ideal? 


The Tariff 


Tariffs may be levied for two purposes—revenue 
or protection, or for both combined. Why is this 
method of indirect taxation the easiest and most 
effective way of raising money for governmental 
expenses? Who really pays such a tax?. Explain 
how the poor man with a large family may pay 
more for the necessities of life which are heavily 
taxed, than his rich neighbor who has no family. 
Show that a protective tariff is beneficial to young 
industries. How may protection be abused by large 
manufacturing interests and corporations? 

See what you can find out about the following: 


The first American tariff (1789); Embargo Act, 
Non-Intercourse Act and War of 1812, as regards 
effect on domestic manufactures (why did North 
and South change places on tariff question after 
the War of 18127); Tariff of 1816; Protective 
Tariff of 1824; “Tariff of Abominations”; Tariff of 
1828, modified in 1832; Compromise Tariff of Clay 
and Calhoun; Tariffs of 1842, 1846, 1857; Morrill 
Tariff; Civil War Tariffs; Protectionist Act of 
1882; McKinley Tariff; Wilson Act; War Revenue 
Law of 1898, later repealed; Payne-Aldrich Act; 
Underwood Tariff; Fordney-McCumber Tariff. 

What effect, would you say, has the tariff had on 
the prosperity of the country? Effect of a high 
tariff? -Of a low tariff? 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.— F'roebel 


A Doll House Project 
By Ruth Angelo 


ONE morning when the children were dusting 
their doll-corner furniture, which they had made 
earlier in the year, they decided that it needed a 
more thorough cleaning. They tried washing it, 
but were not at all satisfied with the results. Final- 
ly a child suggested painting and enameling the 
furniture anew. 

When they first entered school they were more 
than content to play house in the doll corner. They 
sat on the chairs, used the little table, bed, dresser, 
ete., and the corner was a real house to them. Now 
they had reached the stage where they wanted a 
house for the dolls instead of for themselves, and 
this house would be incomplete without roof, walls, 
floors, windows, and doors. 

They made a doll house first out of small blocks, 
but it toppled over when they put the doll inside. 
We all sat down to discuss our problem, and one 
child said we might use a big wooden box. This 
suggested to others orange crates, which they de- 
cided to use because they would have an upstairs 
already made. They decided to have six rooms: 
kitchen, dining room, and living room downstairs, 
and two bedrooms and a bathroom upstairs. 

The children suggested that they divide into 
groups, and one group work on each room. Our 
next problem was, “How shall these groups be se- 
lected?” The children suggested that the teacher 
write across the top of the board the names of all 
the rooms in the house, and let each child write his 
name under the one he wished to help make. 

There were forty-eight children, and we found by 
counting that we should have eight children work in 
each group. They made a rule that if a child want- 
ed to help a group which already had eight children, 
he should choose a different group. This saved us 
much confusion and enabled the children to make 
their choice more intelligently. 

Our board grouping looked thus: 

Dining Living 
Kitchen Room Room Bedroom Bedroom Bath 
James Helen Esther Harold Dorothy Leola 
Willie Robert Edward George Fred Mildred 


We kept this list on the board for reference until 
our house was finished. 

The next morning the children came early, so 
eager were they to work. They came with -cata- 
logues, picturing ideal rooms, fixtures, furniture, 
curtains, rugs, ete. They found three orange crates, 
paper, paints, paste, yarn, wood, clay, cloth, etc., 
ready for them. It was very hard for the little 
groups to get together and plan their work success- 
fully. After several disagreements they learned 
that each must sacrifice to secure the harmony nec- 
essary for successful group work—another lesson 
in citizenship. 

The first thing each group did was to cover the 
walls and ceiling of their room. Some brought wall 
paper from home, and some made their own wall 
paper. The floors were all stained and varnished, 


except the kitchen which was covered with a scrap 
of blue and white linoleum. The children worked on 





the doll house the entire month. When it was com- 
pleted the kitchen had a little stove, table, cabinet, 
and sink. The furniture was attractively enameled 
white. 

The dining room had a tiny round table, six chairs 
and a buffet. Blue hangings corresponded in color 
to a rug woven of yarn. 

The girls made a brown rug for the living room 
floor. This group found it quite difficult to make 
the living room furniture, but when it was finished, 
they had a piano, phonograph, davenport and chairs 
upholstered in cretonne, a bookcase, and a floor 
lamp (made from a lollipop stick, a large button 
mold, and a bit of rose colored taffeta!). 

The bedrooms were furnished with bed, dressing 
table, and chair. One had blue rugs and hangings, 
and the other lavender. 

The bathroom fixtures were made of clay and 
enameled white. The group which made the bath- 
room seemed to have the least to do, so it was de- 
cided that they should put on the tar-paper roof and 
paint the house. 

The children worked on their rooms about an 
hour each morning, and sometimes an hour in the 
afternoon. After our industrial period in the morn- 
ing, each child was responsible for putting away 
his work and tools. When this was done each child 
showed us his work, and the children offered helpful 
criticisms. When the work had progressed so that 
it was not necessary to help each child, we wrote 
sentences, offered by the children, on the board to 
tell what had been accomplished, as: 


James has finished the cabinet. 

He enameled it white to-day. 

The piano is hard to make. 

Esther made a pretty rug for the dining room. 

I helped Mildred make the bathtub. 

Mary and I have nearly finished the bedroom 
curtains, 


This was one of our reading lessons for the day. 

The children kept a record of the progress of the 
doll house, in the form of a book. This made spell- 
ing and writing necessary. They decided what they 
wished to write, and asked to learn to spell the new 
words. Long lists were learned at times, and they 
never seemed too difficult for the children, because 
of their need for them. The two lists below were 
asked for, on two successive days: 


weave enameled 
loom furniture 
lavender curtains 
yarn davenport 
varnish phonograph 
stained buffet 


button mold 


On some days two words were learned, and on 
others eight or ten, according to the need that was 
apparent. 


When the children were sure of the words, they 
generally wrote their story on the board. Often 
they would practice a word or letter over and over 
before they were satisfied with the writing. We 
find that when a child’s writing is to be judged by 
his classmates, his standard as well as theirs is 
quite high. 


Here are pages from a book belonging to two 
children, showing their own story for one day: 
I am making a rug for the bedroom. 
It is blue like the curtains. 
I am going to make a white stripe on each end. 
I have used three yards of yarn. 
I think I shall need three more yards. 
Dorothy wants me to help her make a rug to- 
morrow. 


I am helping to make the living room. 

We need a floor lamp. 

I have been trying for two days to make a floor 

lamp. 

The one I made yesterday would not stand up. 

To-day I used a button mold for the stand. 

Now it stands up. 

Little arithmetic problems presented themselves 

naturally from time to time. For instance, it was 


necessary to estimate the amount of yarn needed 
for rugs. One girl had made a rug using six yards 
of yarn. They found without any help how many 


yards were needed for six rugs. They had much 
practice in measuring lumber, material for curtains, 
paper for the walls and ceilings, ete. Of course the 
entire project was a lesson in art. 

Every lesson, every day for the entire month, 
came from the project. The children thought they 
were playing, and when a child plays he puts forth 
his best efforts. In reality they were more than 
covering the course of study for that month, in ev- 
ery subject. They had countless opportunities to 
express originality and there was something to ap- 
peal to every type of child. 

This kind of work gives the teacher an excellent 
opportunity to discover individual differences, 

There is no better way to teach ethics and citizen- 
ship than to let the children work together and 
learn by experience that harmony can be present 
only when each child bears his responsibility. 


The Arbor Day Celebration in the 
Town School 


By Margaret Patterson 


N a large scroll drawn on the blackboard were 

written the names of two children whose birth- 
days occurred in May. “We will celebrate our birth- 
days on Arbor Day,” said Miss Davis, the teacher. 
“TI have a friend who is going to give me two trees 
to plant in the school yard. I shall give them to 
John and Louise to plant for their own on their 
especial Arbor Day.” 

John and Louise looked highly delighted and very 
important. 

On Arbor Day, the trees were delivered at the 
school. Miss Davis gave John and Louise each a 
card on which they wrote their names and the 
dates of their birthdays and also their ages. Then 
the teacher punched a hole in each card and ran a 
red ribbon through it, and let the two children tie 
the cards, each to his own tree. 

On the birthday morning, John and Louise each 
received a pink card. On Louise’s was written, 
“Look behind the door.” (This Louise had to read 
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for herself.) When she looked behind the door she 
found a blue card which said, “Look over by the 
window”; and when she came over to the window 
she found a yellow card, saying, “Look under the 
table.” When she looked under the table, she found 
a white card, saying, “Look on the green shelf”; 
and on the green shelf was a purple card which 
read, “Look on top of the books in the closet.” On 
top of the books Louise found a little box wrapped 
in pink tissue paper and tied with white ribbons. 
She opened it and inside found a little yellow- 
haired doll dressed in pale blue. 

John had similar cards telling him to look here 
and there, and in the end he found a box containing 
a mouth organ, with which he was delighted. 

All the children in the room recited in concert: 

May you have good luck full many a year, 
This is for you our wish sincere. 

Miss Davis let the two birthday children choose 
the songs and verses that they 
would all sing and speak in the 
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self severely for having expected them to tell me 
even a little of what they had read, when they could 
not name in our language many of the simplest 
things. 

I walked to the coal stove, lifted the cover and 
put in some coal; then I asked one little girl to tell 
us what I did. “You. put coal in the stove!” Every- 
body giggled. Next, I asked Gottlieb to tell me what 
I had used in lifting the cover (indicating it). This 
time the children-looked at one another blankly. 
Someone gave the German name. They learned the 
English name. of..the- cover, coal scuttle, poker, 
damper, oven, and hearth; in fact, they learned all 
the parts of the stove, as commonly known. 

I called on Pauline. “Will you open the oven 
door, close the front draft, and then turn the damp- 
er in the stove pipe?” 

The pupils were delighted to do these simple 
things and each was eager to repeat what another 
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had done, being careful to name correctly every ar- 
ticle used. I followed this up on succeeding days by 
pretending, for example, to get a meal (though 
once I gave them a treat by actually getting a meal, 
making use of the opportunity to teach new words 
and sentences), and great was their lack of power 
to name such things as‘ egg-beater, paring knife, 
spatula, pancake turner and griddle, pan holder: 
even spider, cake tin, and teapot puzzled them. Cof- 
fee pot was easier, though they called it “coffee 
cooker” to begin with. 

Tasks of housework came in turn, with frequent 
interruptions demanding oral statements of what 
was being done. Rugs, mattress, ceiling, walls, 
carpet, linoleum, all were strange terms at first. 

As enthusiasm grew, numberless devices occurred 
to me. I-put all the articles I could get together, 
in a solid row around the edge of the table. Each 
child, in turn, began at a certain point and tried to 

see how far around the table he 
could travel by correctly naming 





the objects. These names were fi- 





afternoon. This pleased John and 
Louise very much. 

After the exercises they all 
marched out into the school yard. 
John and Lovise, carrying their 
trees, led the procession. Then 
the rest of the class looked on + 
while John and Louise planted the 
trees in the holes that the janitor 
had dug for them. 

“When John and Louise are old, Z 
they can come and see their birth- 
day trees,” said little Caroline. 

“Yes, and they can sit under 
them, too, and eat lunches,” put 
in Mary, the practical. 

“I had a live birthday present 
from my teacher, Aunt Kate,” 
said John when he reached home. 
“You must guess what it is.” 

“A live present?” said Aunt 
Kate. “Is it a dog?” 

“No.” 

“Is it a kitty?” 

“No.” 

“Is it a horse?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I can’t guess.” 

“A tree,” said John proudly. 
“And I’m going to take good care 
of it, so that it will be a big, big 
tree when I am a big, big man.” 

“What a-nice birthday present, 
dear,” said Aunt Kate. “If your 
tree lives, it will give pleasure not 
only to yourself, but to many oth- 
ers, for there is nothing more 
beautiful and wonderful than a 
handsome tree.’ 












How I Taught “New Amer- 
icans” to Read 
By Lona E. Morlander 


OW shall we teach “new Amer- 
icans” to get the thought 
from the printed page? Perhaps 
I may help someone by giving a 
plan I tried out with my third and 
fourth grades. At least fifty per 
cent of these children came of for- 
eign stock. They could “say the 
words” in their reading lesson but 
their minds were blanks when 
asked to give the thought ex- 
pressed. 
As I was living in the building, 
I gave the native American pu- 
pils extra work which they could 
handle independently during a fif- 
teen or twenty minute period each 
day, and took the others below to 
the kitchen and living room. Here 
I had them sit or gather about as 
informally as possible. The first 
day, astounded at their limited 
English vocabulary, I blamed my- 











A PUZZLE GAME 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


Paste the story and pictures on a card, and allow children to 


use it as a special reward for good lessons. 


THE GIANT’S CASTLE 


Alice and Tom were hunting flowers in the 
woods when they came upon this castle belong- 
ing to a surly old Giant. The Giant was away, 
and they wandered in until they came to a 
room full of Golden Flowers and Trees hung 
with Jewels. They heard the Giant returning, 
and starting to hurry out, were lost in a maze 
of passageways. They reached the outer gate 
Could you get out? 


and ran all the way home. 








In the center is the room Alice and Tom found. Start there and 


see how many ways out you can find. 


nally conquered in written and 
spelling lessons in the classroom, 
and after two weeks of written 
and oral drill, they brought pencil 
and paper to the room below and 
named in order a tableful of ar- 
ticles for a final test. 

We went further. General cat- 
alogues, old ones, were produced 
and one day was devoted to cutting 
pictures representing farm imple- 
ments. On another day the living 
room was furnished, as were the 
kitchen, the dining room and even 
a bathroom, which latter was en- 
tirely new to most of the children. 
The pictures were pasted in a 
large wrapping-paper catalogue 
of our own make, the best cuttings 
being placed in this general book, 
the others on cardboard strips 
made from tablet backs. These 
were used for quick drill work in 
class review, either in spelling, in 
language, or in games similar to 
the familiar games and drills for 
phonics. Nothing I have ever tried 
has given more gratifying results, 
chief of which was the pride of 
these little newcomers in their ac- 
quired vocabulary. We called it 
the “American Class.” 


The Importance of a 
Library Corner 
By Alice Pierce 


I HAVE recently made one cor- 
ner of my third-grade school- 
room into a “real” library. I had 
shelves put up in the corner along 
the walls. Near these shelves is a 
good-sized table surrounded by 
chairs. Upon the table is an at- 
tractive scarf of natural-colored 
monk’s cloth, and on the ends and 
sides are ducks embroidered with 
heavy black and orange embroid- 
ery cotton. Above the shelves I 
have appropriate pictures, as of 
children reading. 

The children enjoy bringing 
their favorite books from home 
and also books from the public li- 
brary. Each morning I write up- 
on the blackboard the names of 
those who received one hundred 
per cent in arithmetic anl spell- 
ing the preceding day. These pu- 
pils have the privilege of going to 
our library at any time that day 
after they have finished their 
written work in a subjett. 

One would be surprised to see 
how the board list grows from day 
to day. It means so much more 
to a pupil to go to the library 
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than to be allowed to take out his own reading book 
from his desk. It is very interesting to see the li- 
brary table surrounded by quiet, interested readers 
and also to watch a child at the shelves, selecting a 
book which he thinks will interest him most. 

One of the book stores in town furnishes cata- 
logues for our shelves, so that any child who thinks 
of buying a book can read about those on sale. 


Respect Due Our Flag 
By Ida E. Pace 


ECENTLY I visited a third grade in Price, 

Utah, where I saw an impromptu exhibition of 
honor and respect to the American flag. Could this 
exercise or a similar one be mastered and given fre- 
quently by every grade or school in the United 
States amazing would be the return in 100 per cent 
Americans. 

The room was very busy during a writing class. 
A Boy Scout entered the room, bearing aloft the 
American flag. Instantly every pupil arose and 
stood at attention. 

Boy Scout—Salute the flag! 

Forty right hands touched the forehead at just 
the proper angle and repeated: “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States and to the republic 
for which it stands—one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Boy Scout—Why do we salute the flag? 

PuPILs—Because we desire to honor it. 

Boy Scout—Why do we honor it? 

PuPpiLts—Because it stands for liberty, justice, 
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and equal opportunities for all those who live under 
its folds. 

Boy Scout—How can we best show our devotion 
to the flag? 

PuPpILs—By becoming law-abiding and patriotic 
citizens of our country. 

Boy Scout—What is our duty as citizens? 

PupiLs—Always to defend the honor of our flag. 

The pupils gave the salute when starting to re- 
peat the pledge; extended right hand toward the 
flag at word “flag,” dropping hand after saying 
“for which it stands.” This brought them all at at- 
tention for the remainder of the ritual or until the 
flag left the room. 

Upon ‘leaving the room the Boy Scout gave the 
teacher a page of customary forms of respect to 
the flag: 

1. It should not be hoisted before sunrise nor al- 
lowed to remain up after sunset. (This rule may 
be amended in time of war.) 

2. At “retreat,” sunset, civilian spectators should 
stand at attention and give the military salute. 

3. When the national colors are passing in pa- 
rade or review, spectators should, if walking, halt, 
and if sitting, rise, stand at attention, and uncover. 

4. The flag must be flown at half-staff until noon 
on Memorial Day. When hoisted at half-staff it 
must first be raised to the top of the pole and then 
lowered to half-staff position. Raise to full staff at 
noon. 

5. It is customary to fly the flag at half-staff 
when a noted citizen dies. When a flag is flown at 
half-staff for such cause, it should be hoisted to 
full-staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 


.which are a base for the permanent teeth. 




















6. Never permit the flag to touch the ground. 


7. As a matter of pride never fly a dirty or rag- 
ged flag. 
8. Never drape a flag. Use bunting instead. 


9. When a flag is to be no longer used, it should 
be burned or buried privately, never thrown away. 


Chewing Gum 
By Kathryn Woodside 


PRETTY, flaxen-haired teacher in our town 
who is always looking for new devices, and 


who is sometimes very original in her applications 
of thrift, hit upon a curious expedient the other 
day. 


As Miss Brown recognized a pupil who had raised 
his hand she heard, “Tom Jones is chewing gum!” 

Poor Tom! A neglected child in a _ neglected 
home, he had never learned the happiness and joy 
many children get out of the simple habit of obedi- 
ence, or the pleasure to be obtained in acts of serv- 
ice. Miss Brown was a little slow in replying, and 
then she made quite a speech. 

“Let’s talk a minute. Gum is delicious, isn’t it, 
Tom? I simply love it because it leaves such a 
good taste in the mouth, and gives one such a sweet 
breath, but I never chew it long after the flavor is 
gone. And, do you know, I think it is something 
like a toothpick—to be used seldom, if ever, in pub- 
lic. I understand that doctors approve of children 
chewing gum, because it strengthens the jaws, 
Tt was 
considered of great value in the trenches, too, you 
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MAY BASKET AND GREETING CARDS 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


MY BASKET [5 BLUE 

AND IVE TRIMMED IT WITH WHITE, 

AND GAY LITTLE FLOWERS THAT ARE A DELIGHT. 
IVE FILLED IT WITH PANSIES 

AND VIOLETS BLUE, 


AND ALSO SOME CREAM-CUPS 
AND DAFFODILS GAY 





























1—FOLD PAPER AS SHOWN 

3__CUT A CURVED EDGE AT CORNER 

4_.OPEN UP AND FOLD ONE SIDE OVER AW DOTTED LINE. 
MAY BE CUT FROM WALL PAPER AND PASTED -ON. 


FOLDER CARD -ONE TORN EDGE - CUT PAPER DESIGN. 
FOLDER CARD. RED BORDER - CUT PAPER DECORATION 


ONE FLAP,-RE-CUT OUTLINE FOR IRREGULAR EDG 


CARDS ARE CUT OF 





2— PASTE 42 INCH FLAP OVER ONTO a .*- THEN- FOLD DIAGONALLY 


— FINISHED BASKET. PUNCH HOLE AT TOP TO HANG UP BY. 
. DECORATE WITH PAINTED OR CUT PAPER DECORATIONS, OR MOTIFS 


6— 

& CARD WITH TWO FOLDS ~ DESIGN CUT’FROM WALL PAPER. 8 PASTED 
ONTO : 

9_ FOLDER CARD. TORN EDGES -CUT PAPER OR PAINTED DESIGN. | 
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AND TUCKED ON THE SIDES A SMALL FERN OR TWO. aT 


TO GLADDEN THE HEART OF A SICK CHILD TODAY. 


GAY LITTLE GREETING CARDS TO 
PLACE IN YOUR MAY BASKET Of 
FLOWERS - PRINT GREETINGS INSIDE. 
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remember. What kind are you chewing, Tom?” 
And, when Tom named a well-known brand, she 
said, “Why, that’s made by the man who owns the 
island of Santa Catalina!” I shall show you some 
things from Catalina Island this. very afternoon 
when we recite on California. Now let’s see what 
good use we can make of Tom’s gum. I had some 
crepe paper cut for the fresh flower-pot decorations, 
but one of the other rooms is using our paste. It 
has just occurred to me that Tom can use his gum 
to fasten the new paper covers together and no- 
body will ever know what adhesive was used for the 
joinings, because he will be so neat about it!” 

And, for the first time in his life, Tom Jones felt 
that he wasn’t in anybody’s way, but that, instead, 
he had been of actual service to his fellow-pupils. 
Miss Brown had (not the first time in her teach- 
ing!) struck the right chord. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Certain Friendly Observers 


A READING CLASS THAT SHOWS RESULTS 


HEN the reading class was seated in a circle 
before the blackboard, Miss wrote, “Read 
page 23.” 

The class opened their books to the proper page, 
read silently for a few moments, closed their books. 
“What is this story about?’”’ Miss wrote. 

She was answered by a child who gave the title 
of the story. ; 

“How many chickens did the old hen have?” was 
the next written question. It was answered verb- 
ally. 

“What sort of family was hers? What was the 
matter with one little chick? How did he, walk? 
Walk as he did.” 

So the questions ran. Each was answered with- 
out trouble; or, if it was answered incorrectly, the 
child in error was asked to open his book and dis- 
cover his mistake. The answers given to the ques- 
tions showed that the children had read the new 
page with splendid comprehension and _ interest. 
That was the purpose of the silent reading. 

Thus, I learned, they would read through the en- 
tire story, which was rather simpler than the usual 
text for that grade. After the entire story had 
been read silently and discussed, the children show- 
ing by the discussion the quality of their reading, 
it would be read aloud. 

The method seemed to make for quick, alert read- 
ers, and for readers who read with a proper aim— 
to learn what the printed page held for them. There 
was here no monotonous droning out of words. 








RAGGEDY ANN IN THE READING CLASS 


“We found Raggedy Ann—whom, you may remem- 
ber, we made last year—of invaluable aid in the 
teaching of beginning reading this fall,” said the 
critic of the primary department of an Illinois 
Normal. 

“T like, of course, to make the first lessons play; 
also to base them on some game or toy to which the 
children are accustomed at home. So I took Raggedy 
into class with me early in the fall. ‘Raggedy Ann 
has something to say to you,’ I told them. She 
says, ‘Good morning! Good morning to you! Good 
morning, dear children! I’m glad to see you!’ The 
children were delighted with the idea of Raggedy’s 
talking to them. They were more delighted when I 
showed them that what Raggedy said was printed 
on the first page of our chart. They learned to read 
the page in a short time. Later I gave them printed 
cards on which was one of the sentences; they 
matched it with that same sentence on the chart, 
and read it. Later still, of course, they were given 
cards containing words which made the sentences, 
and they built the sentences. 

“Raggedy has likewise served as the basis for 
other reading lessons. One of these accounts for 
her peculiar complexion. At one time one of our 
children was ill in the hospital. We decided that 
she would enjoy having Raggedy Ann visit her. 
But first Raggedy must be made ready for her trip. 
She did need cleaning up as much as a child who 


has been at play. We got Raggedy scrubbed and . 
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tubbed through the medium of a silent reading lesson. 

“I wrote upon the board such directions as the 

following: 
Bring some water. 
Bring some soap. 
Bring a wash cloth. 
Bring a towel. 
Put the water in the pan. 
Make suds. 
Wash Raggedy Ann’s face. 
Wash Raggedy Ann’s hands. 
Wash Raggedy Ann’s dress. 

“And how they did wash her! She has never 
looked just right since, but they love her just the 
same. And there was no lack of interest in that 
reading lesson.” 


“UNDER-SIX” 


Peeping through the glass door of a small room 
I observed a dozen very small children flat on their 
stomachs on the floor (it was freshly scrubbed) 
heels in air, interestedly drawing grotesque faces 
upon huge sheets of paper. A few minutes later 
there passed through the building a spook parade, 
of very small spooks, their faces concealed under 
large hoods bearing the masks. 

“The kindergarten?” I inquired. 

“Well, not exactly,” was the answer. “They are 
the children who are over five but under six when 
they enter. We do not try to start them with the 
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six-year-olds, but put them in the ‘under-six room’ 
for the first quarter. The work they do there is 
for the most part kindergarten training—a general 
preparation for the first grade work immediately to 
follow. By the time they are six, they are ready to 
undertake phonics, reading, and number. They go 
forward much more rapidly than they would if 
they had been placed in the first grade when they 
entered school.” 


THE DISCOURTESY OF WAVING HANDS 


In a fourth grade room, throughout the recita- 
tion of one child the hands of a dozen others were 
waving frantically in the air. 

It is, of course, commendable to have children so 
interested that they are fairly clamoring to recite, 
But surely it is not commendable to make one who 
is reciting nervous and distracted. That is rank 
discourtesy. It is an interruption, a desire for 
further interruption. And surely children should 
have been taught by the time they reach fourth 
grade that it is rude to interrupt one who is talk- 
ing, to say nothing of the unkindness of making an- 
other person’s recitation inferior to what it might 
have been. 

If teachers must have children raise their hands 
(it seems so unnecessary if children are trained to 
be properly self-governing), at least they can be 
taught that there is a proper time and a proper 
way for the raising of those hands. 





MAY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color mount,and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends. 








at heart. 








JA man can never 
be a true gentleman 
in manner until he 
is a true gentleman 





- Dickens 
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—And Just Before Leaving for Classes 


Take a moment more to brighten up your smile 


A most effective lesson in dental hy- It “washes” and polishes the teeth, 
giene is by personal example. Your without scratching or scouring. It 
own teeth, cleansed regularly with brings out and preserves all the nat- 
Colgate’s Ribbon DentalCream,serve — ural beauty of the tooth enamel. 

as models for the class. Good teeth— 
a pleasant smile—an attractive per- 
sonality —popularity, here is a natural 
sequence taught without a word of 
formal instruction. 


Through you the children learn that 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream gives Colgate’s is on sale everywhere. 
the secret of clean, beautiful teeth. Large tube, 25c. 


Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice for 
children to use. Its non-gritty chalk 
loosens clinging food particles; its 
pure vegetable-oil soap washes them 
away. 


A Dentist recently wrote; “There are no ‘cure-alls’ 
in dentifrices. ‘They are only cleansing agents per- 
forming the same function in the oral cavity that 
soap and water do for the hands. I heartily endorse 
Colgate’s as one of the very best on the market.” 


(Name on request) 


COLGATE © CO. 
Established 1806 
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If Your Wisdom Teeth 
Could Talk, They’d Say, 
Use Colgate’s”. 
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“The Brides of Enderby’; or, 
the High Tide (1571) 


The old 
tower, 
The ringers rang by two, by three; 
“Pull, if ye never pulled before; 
Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth 
h 


mayor climbed the belfry 


e. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Play all your changes, all your swells, 

Play uppe ‘The Brides of Enderby.’ ” 


Men say it was a stolen tyde— 
The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall: 
And there was naught of strange, be- 
side 
The flight of mews and peewits pied 
By — crouched on the old sea- 
wall. 


I sat and spun within the doore, 
My thread brake off, I raised myne 
eyes; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 
And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 
My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 


“Cusha! Cusha!” all along; 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

“Cusha! Cusha!” all along; 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milking song: 


“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 
“For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe 
Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clovers lift your head; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come 
Lightfoot, 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.” 


uppe 


If it be long, ay, long ago, 

When I beginne to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharp and 

strong; 

And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 
Bin full of floating bells (sayeth shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 


Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 
Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the 
greene; 
And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 


The swanherds where there sedges are 
Moved on in sunset’s golden breath, 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth; 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 

Came down that kindly message free, 

The “Brides of Mavis Enderby.” 


Then some looked uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 
And where the lordly steeple shows, 
They sayde, “And why should this 
thing be? 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby! 


“For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pyrate galleys warping downe; 


t.¢/ Our Reader 
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Poems 


s Have Asked 





want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 


memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use, 


It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 
They have ‘not spared to wake the 
towne; 
But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ‘The Brides of Enderby’?” 


I looked without, and lo! my sonne 
Came riding down with might and 
main: 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 
(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 


“The old sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.” 
He shook as one that looks on death: 
“God save you, mother!” strait he 
saith, 
“Where is my wife, Elizabeth?” 


“Good sonne, where Lindis winds away, 
With her two bairns I marked her 


long; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song.” 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, “Ho, Enderby!” 
They rang “The Brides of Enderby”! 


With that he cried and beat his breast; 

For, lo! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest, 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud; 
Shapéd like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 


And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes 
amaine, 
Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls 
again. 
Then bankes came downe with ruin 
and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet. 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


Upon the roofe we sat that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by; 
I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church tower, red 
and high,— 





A lurid mark and dread to see; 
And awesome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang “Enderby.” 


They rang the sailor lads to guide 
From roofe to roofe who fearless 
rowed; 

And I—my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed; 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
“Oh, come in life, or come in death! 

Oh, lost! my love, Elizabeth.” 


And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter 


deare; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear; 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 


That flow strewed wrecks about the 
grass, 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to 


sea; 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 
To manye more than myne and me: 
But each will mourn his own (she 
saith), 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 


I shall never hear her more 

By the reedy Lindis shore, 

“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling 

Ere the early dews be falling; 

I shall never hear her song, 

“Cusha! Cusha!” all along. 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 
Goeth, floweth; 

From the meads where melick groweth, 

When the water winding down, 

Onward floweth to the town. 


I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 
Shiver, quiver; 

Stand beside the sobbing river, 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 

To the sandy lonesome shore; 

I shall never hear her calling, 
“Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; : 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 


Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe 
Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 


Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow; 
Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 

From your clovers lift the head; 

Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed.” 


Jean Ingelow. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 
cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a 


eature of our magazine. 


You will want and 


need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. Limp cloth 
covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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The Real Riches 


Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth 
For our simple worldly pleasure 
May be reckoned something worth; 
For the spending was not losing, 
Tho’ the purchase were but small; 
It has perished with the using. 
We have had it,—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us, 
When we turn to dust again, 
Tho’ our avarice may blind us, 
We have gathered quite in vain; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tost, 
Nor in other worlds expect it; 
What we hoarded we have lost. 


But each merciful oblation— 
Seed of pity wisely sown, 
What we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own; 

.For the treasure freely given 
Is the treasure that we hoard, 
Since the angels keep in heaven, 
What is lent unto the Lord. 


John G. Saxe. 


An “If” For Girls 


(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 


If you can dress to make yourself at- 
tractive, 
Yet not make puffs and curls your 
chief delight; 
If you can swim and row, be strong 
and active, 
But of the gentler graces lose not 
sight; 
If you can dance without a craze for 
dancing, 
Play _ giving play too strong 
a 


old, 
Enjoy the love of friends without ro- 
mancing, 
Care for the weak, the friendless 
and the old; 


If you can master French and Greek 
and Latin, 
And not acquire, as well, a priggish 


mien, 
If you can feel the touch of silk and 
satin 
Without despising calico and jean; 
If you can ply a saw and use a han- 
mer, 
Can do a man’s work when the need 
occurs, 
Can sing when asked, without excuse 
or stammer, 
Can rise above unfriendly snubs and 
slurs; 
If you can make good bread as well as 
fudges, 
Can sew with skill and have an eye 
for dust, 
If you can be a friend and hold no 
grudges, 
A girl whom all will love because 
they must; 


If sometime you should meet and love 
another 
And make a home with faith and 
peace enshrined, 
And you its soul—a loyal wife and 
mother— 
You'll work out pretty nearly to my 


min 
The plan that’s been developed through 
the ages, 
And win the best that life can have 
in store, 
You'll be, my girl, the model for the 
sages— 
A woman’ whom the world will bow 
before. 
Elizabeth Lincoln Otis. 
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Out stepped Ann! 


By June Warren 
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Here so many patterns 
and materials were de- 
scribed that if one could 
only make one’s own clothes 
decently. ... She turned 
a page. Interest became in- 
tense. 


She was cutting a coupon 
when Elizabeth rushed into 
the room. She thrust the 
magazine and scissors under 
the pillow. 


“QHE says,” Elizabeth 
explained to friends 
six weeks later, “she says 
the doctor told her she had 
a bad case of nerves and 
mustn’t go anywhere for a 
month. She’s the calmest 
acting person for a bad case 
of nerves I ever saw! And 
if not going anywhere means 
rushing madly down-town 
every day and running blocks 
and blocks to catch the mail- 
man—she’s obeying doctor’s 
orders to perfection!” 


“But Elizabeth, you see 
her so often. Surely you 
know what she’s doing.” 

“Not a thing. When I 
go to her room, I have to 
knock and knock, and then 
fifteen minutes later, after 











NN adjusted shirrings in her old 
rose taffeta. “If I could only 
look in the mirror just once,” 


she cried, “and be satisfied with what 
I see!” 


Elizabeth Murray burst into the 
room, her coat wide open, beads gleam- 
ing on her dress. 


“Oh, how—how beautiful!” Dis- 
may entered Ann’s voice. She couldn’t 
go now. Her last year’s dress would 
look worse than ever beside Elizabeth’s 
lovely one. 


“You'll have to hurry,” warned 
Elizabeth, holding her coat for her. 
“We're late now.” 


“T know.” She must do something. 
She remembered perfume someone had 
given her, snatched at the stopper, let 
two-thirds dash down her dress. “Oh, 
see what I’ve done. And it smells 
wretched.” 


“Hurry and change.” 


_“Thaven’t anything else. There isn’t 
time to change. No. Please don’t wait. 
I didn’t much want to go, anyway.” 


But she did want to go, she reflected, 
as she watched Elizabeth cross the 
street. She saw girls go laughingly 
toward the big white house at the end 
of the block ... caught flashes of 
bright blue, orange and pink under their 
long slim coats. 

“T’ll have to have a breakdown and 
not go anywhere any more. But Eliza- 
beth’s birthday will soon be here. She’ll 
insist that I come to her party.” Tears 





blinded. 


poor!” 


“Oh, it’s wretched being 


She examined dresses in her closet 
. - . an old brown velvet, a soiled tan 
silk. Wee hope returned. She opened 
a fashion magazine and turned through 
the pages. If the silk could be reno- 
vated, combined with the brown. 


She put on the brown, wrapped the 
other in a newspaper, and ran across the 
way to Mrs. Moore’s. But Mrs. 
Moore shook her head. “They would 
combine beautifully. But I have more 
orders than I can handle for two 
months. You'll find other dressmakers 
just as busy. There really aren’t 
enough of us—anywhere.” 


Ann séarched the shops. She found 
dresses of moire and canton, dresses she 
didn’t dare try on because they were 
priced $35, $45, $50. She’d have to go 
without new shoes, hat, gloves, hose 
forayear.... 


Then she saw bargain silk in a win- 
dow. “$1.25 a yard,” said a welcome 
sign. She turned thoughtfully home- 
ward. The air held promise of spring. 
A red geranium flaunted itself in a win- 
dow. “Days like this just make you want 
new clothes,” she thought wistfully. 


Her room was heavy with perfume. 
She raised a window. ‘The’ girls were 
coming home from the party. Eliza- 
beth would run in next, bubbling with 
news of good times. She musn’t let 
Elizabeth know how she was feeling. 
She seized the magazine and lay down 
to read. 


something’s been tucked out 
of sight, she unlocks the door and pokes 
around her quiet little head and says 
with a funny, twisted smile, ‘Oh, it’s 
you. I thought I heard someone knock- 
in g ” 
“But did you ever see anyone so 
happy? She’s enjoying her bad case of 
nerves all right.” 


“T think her letters make her happy,” 
remarked Elizabeth. “She never used 
to get any. Now the postman stops 
often—sometimes with big, mysterious 
packages too. You'd think her birth- 
day was almost here instead of mine. 
That’s one thing, though. She really 
has promised to come to my party.” 


IFTEEN minutes after Elizabeth’s 
party had begun, Ann rushed into 
the room, hugging a dark coat tightly 
about her, a pale scarf covering her head. 
Elizabeth grabbed her. “So the doc- 
tor gave you permission to come?” 

Ann’s voice came laughingly from 
the folds. ‘““No—No! My nerves are 
still—terribly shattered!” She dashed 
into the dressing-room, pulled the cur- 
tains close. 

The boys came up. “Where’s Ann?” 
The girls gathered, shook the curtains, 
“Ann!” 

Violins began tuning for the first 
dance. ‘There was a breathless stir of 
curtains. The folds parted— 


Then out stepped Ann! 

A kind of glorified, shining Ann—in 
turquoise blue taffeta, with cream lace 
yoke, with rose and silver nosegays at 
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the waist, with eyes sparkling with joy 
and happiness! 


“Annl” 


Ann curtsied, stroked the bouffant 
folds. “This is my case of nerves,” she 
laughed mischievously. ‘And come to 
my house to-morrow—all you who like 
dresses! I’ll show you all the other 
little nerves!” 





HE was still radiant with the suc- 
cess of taffeta-at-a-party when the 
girls flocked in next day, exclaiming at 
the bright jersey she wore with its soft 


broadcloth trimmings. She turned to 
the closet, showed them a navy twill 
with linen collar and _bright-colored 
yarn, a rich brown-and-yellow frock. 


“T made them!” she flung out tri- 
umphantly. ‘The Woman’s Institute 
showed me how! That navy twill cost 
only $5.75. That blue taffeta $10. 
This red jersey $24.30. The Institute 
helped me buy them!” She opened a 
bureau drawer. 


“T made this apron and these fluffy 
camisoles and this Japanese kimono in 
just the first few lessons. The Institute 
sent some of the materials—free! And 
letters—!”? She caught up a bunch 
from the table. “Such delightful per- 
sonal letters they write! Mrs. Picken 
—director of instruction—wrote most 
of them, and she helped me—oh, in so 
many ways.” 


She took the made-over frock from 
its hook and revealed exquisite embroi- 
dery. “This cost me—guess! Forty- 
seven cents! Just the cost of the em- 
broidery pattern and thread.” 


“But Ann—how did you learn of the 
Institute?” 


“Through a booklet, ‘Making Beau- 
tiful Clothes.’ I mailed a coupon that 
brought it. There never was a luckier 
two-cent stamp! I’ll tell the rest as 
soon as you've got through gasping— 
but hurry!” She flashed a sudden 
glance into the mirror, flushed happily 
for once at what she saw. “Hurry, for 
I can’t wait to tell you the whole story. 
Every one of you will be wanting to 
write the Institute before night!” 


ON’T you want to write the 

Woman’s Institute before night 
too? Just the tiniest word of interest 
will bring you free the booklet, “Mak- 
ing Beautiful Clothes,” with the full 
story of what the Institute can do for 
you. 


It tells how you can have lovely 
dresses just in free minutes at home— 
make them at tiniest cost give 
them little striking touches that make 
them distinctively becoming to you 
. . « beready for happy times . . 
make money. 


A stamp may bring you, too, more 
good luck than you ever had before. 
Won’t you send a letter, postal or this 
coupon so we can start the booklet to 
yeu by return mail? . 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.” I am 
mest interested in learning— 


How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
C) How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
CJ How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
H How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
_] How to Become a Successful Milliner 
(The Art of Successful Cookery 


WD irarvcccatesiccsceniscsees ‘ seaman 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Sweet Brier Rose 
By Lyle Wilson Holden 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


The costumes for this entertainment 
may be elaborate or as simple as de- 
sired. If ordinary clothes are worn 
the flowers may be represented by dif- 
ferent colored sashes and hair rib- 
bons. Bouquets of natural or artifi- 
cial flowers of the kind the character 
represents should be carried if pos- 
sible. The entertainment will be more 
effective, however, if costumes are 
made from colored cloth to represent 
the different flowers. Cheesecloth is 





“Sweet Brier Rose’”—Posed by 
Marcelle Demaris 


easily obtained in many colors, and 
very effective costumes may be made 
at little expense of this material. Hints 
in regard to the different costumes 
follow: 

Brier Rose: a costume considerably 
more elaborate than the others wear. 
A skirt of pink made to represent rose 
petals, with a bodice and stockings of 
green (see illustration). 

BLUEBIRD: a boy dressed in blue 
with blue stockings and cap and blue 
paper wings. If it is desired to use 
girls entirely, a girl may be substi- 
tuted for a boy in this character as 
well as in the three following. 

BUTTERFLY: a boy in black with 
large orange wings made of crepe pa- 
per with dots of different colors pasted 
upon them. 

BUMBLEBEE: a small boy in black 
with yellow bands and white paper 
wings. 

Sweet WILLIAM: 
deep shade of red. 

VIOLET: girl in purple dress, sash 
and ribbons, or white dress with pur- 
ple sash and ribbons. All the rest of 
the flower characters are for girls, but 
boys might be substituted in some cases. 

DAFFODIL: a green dress with wide 
yellow sash and hair ribbons. 

Lity: in pure white with white 
stockings, shoes, and ribbons. 

Poppy: a dark red dress with green 
sash and ribbons. 


a boy dressed in a 





CARNATION: 
med with green. 
Linac: dress the color of the flower. 
Daisy: white dress with bright yel- 
low sash and ribbons. 
LARKSPUR: dark blue dress; 
and ribbons of green. 
Ir1s: purple dress with yellow sash 
and ribbons. 
PRIMROSE: in pale yellow with skirt 
scalloped to represent petals. 
ArBuUTUS: pale pink dress with deli- 
cate green trimmings, sash and ribbons. 
COLUMBINE: in red dress; dark blue 
accessories. 
LAUREL: 
AZALEA: 
trimmings. 
DANDELION: in green dress with yel- 
low cap made to imitate a dandelion. 
TULIP: in red with skirt made to 
imitate a tulip cup. 


sash 


in pink and green. 
white dress and green 


DIRECTIONS 


The first part of this entertainment 
consists of a drill in which Brier Rose 
does not take part. This leaves twen- 
ty for the drill. However, if so many 
are not available a smaller number 
can easily be used. All should be num- 
bered, and each one should always 
assume the same position. Number 
Bluebird 1, Butterfly 2, Bumblebee 3, 
and Sweet William 4; this will cause 
Bluebird and Butterfly to lead during 
most’ of the drill. Number the others 
so that those marching together will 
be dressed in colors which harmonize. 


THE DRILL 


1. Come forward in two lines diag- 
onally from the rear as shown in Fig. 
1. Have all with odd numbers march 
in from one side and those with even 
numbers from the other.’ The lines 
meet at the center and cross each 
other, then pass around to the sides 
and meet again at the rear. Use the 
following step for this first part: step 
forward with the right foot on the 
first count of the music, which should 
be a march in 4-4 time; throw the left 
foot across to right in front of right 
foot on the second count; on the third 
count move the left foot forward, and 
on the fourth count cross the right 
foot to the left in front of the left foot. 


2. Using the same step, come down 
the center in pairs, turn in a double 
line to the left, and pass to the rear by 
marching back and forth across the 
stage as shown in Fig. 2. 


3. The odd numbers step to the right 
of the even numbers, thus forming one 
straight line across the rear. Come 
forward to the front, keeping the line 
straight and using the following step: 
Step forward with the right foot on 
the first count; swing the left foot up 
and touch it to the floor at the left of 
right foot on the second count; touch 
the left foot to the floor to the right of 
the right foot on the third count; 
move left foot across to the left in 
front of the right foot and touch left 
toe to floor to the left and back of 
right foot on the fourth count. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner, moving the 
left foot forward on the first count of 
the next measure and touching the 
right foot to the floor at right of left 
foot, then to the left of left foot, and 
then toe to floor at right of and back 
of left foot. 

4, When the front is reached, form 
a double line and pass to the rear in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, using the 
following step: Slide the right foot 
forward on the first count with a glid- 
ing step to the right; touch left foot to 
the floor to the right of and behind the 


dark pink dress trim-- 





right foot on the second count; next 
take a gliding step to left with the left 
foot on the third count; touch right 
foot to floor to left of and behind left 
foot on the fourth count. Proceed in 
this way until the line is formed 
across the rear again. 

5. All come forward again in a long 
line as in Fig. 3, using the following 
step: Slide the right foot forward on 
the first count and back again to the 
left foot on the second count; then 
move the right foot forward on the 
third count and set it down on the 
floor on the fourth count. Proceed in 
the same way with the left foot. 


6. When all are in a long line at the 


front the two sections quarter-wheel | 


backward to the positions shown in 
Fig. 5. 
7. The section of even numbers ad- 


‘| vance until they stand just behind the 


section of odd numbers; all face the 
rear and march to the back and around 
to the front again as shown in Fig. 6. 
This brings numbers 1 and 2 in the 
center instead of on the ends. 


8. The four boys (or numbers 1, 2, 
8, and 4) move and take positions in 
the rear while the two sections quar- 
ter-wheel as before, as shown in Fig. 7. 


9. Again the sections wheel back- 
wards until they assume the positions 
shown in Fig. 8, which closes the drill 
and places all the characters in posi- 
tion for. the remainder of the enter- 
tainment. When positions are reached 
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all sing the song, “Sweet Brier Rose” 

to the tune of Von Weber’s “Boat 
Song,” which is found in Nonabel Song 
Collection and many other song books, 


Sweet BRIER ROSE 


Here we have met—all the flowers of 
summer— 
Once more to choose from our num- 
ber a queen; 
One that is worthy of all adulation, 
Worthy to grace any gay festive 
scene, 


Who ’mong the flowers should have 
this great honor? 
That was a question most hard to 
decide, 
For she must be both so sweet and so 
dainty 
That in her fame she’d be known 
far and ‘wide. 


Now there is one most demure little 
blossom 
Loved much by all for her sweet 
modest way; 
She is the loveliest, daintiest floweret 
= you could find in full many a 
ay. 


So we have chosen this fair one to 
honor— 
Homage we’ll render wherever she 
goes— 
Hail our fair queen who now comes to 
reign o’er us— 
Lo! she advances, our sweet Brier 
Rose. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 
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The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 
Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Pee| 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, 
Baa! Baal Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 

e 


public Loreley, Th 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 





Bull Dog, e MacDonald’s Farm 

Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginn arseillaise Hymn 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye errily, Merrily (Round) 

Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 











ummy Song, The 
yB 


Darling Nelly Gray 
onnie Thee 
y Faith Looks Up to 


Deck the 7. Thies B 

ixie e Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Keftucky Home 
Farmer, e earer, -_ God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 


First Noel, The ehem 

Flow Genty, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 

Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 

Go Down, Moses ld Folks at_ Home 

God, Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol- 

God Bless Our Native _ diers 


Lan Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Son: Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Retief, A Rocked_in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief e Deep | 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sc at 1 oR d’s 


Sing [Tara’s Halls | oun 

larp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
miles 

Solomon Levi 


Joly, Holy, Holy 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
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Burning 


lome, Sweet_H 


ome 
fow Can I_ Leave Thee 
ow D’Ye Do 

llinois 

ndian Lullaby 

n the Gloaming bs 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 


tar Spangled Banner, 
weet and Low iot 
wing Low, Sweet Char- 
‘here’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 





Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
the World Ho 











Joy to meward Fly 

J hanite Mu ve bg Mt I Were 

Kathleen Mayourneen oung, Maggie 

Keep °ethe Home Fires While 'She pnerds Watched 
OcKS 


‘urnin eir 
Keller’s American Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book’ contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
er $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school, You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
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During the singing of the song the 
four boys have left the scene, but with 
the singing of the last two lines they 
return conducting Brier Rose. She 
takes the position shown in Fig. 8, 
with two boys standing upon each side 
and slightly to the rear. Sweet Wil- 
liam speaks. 


SwEET WILLIAM—The wild rose was 
the original rose. From this sweet but 
simple flower have been developed all 
the beautiful garden roses, hundreds 
and hundreds of varieties. It is most 
fitting that she should be crowned 
queen of the flowers. 


BUMBLEBEE—Speaking for all the 
insects, I bring the message that we 
heartily agree with the choice of the 
flowers. Long may Brier Rose reign! 


BuTTERFLY—The butterflies and the 
moths all love Brier Rose. We are 
very happy to know she is the flowers’ 
chosen queen. 


BLUEBIRD—The birds are in accord 
with butterflies, bees, and flowers. By 
request of the fiowers, Brier Rose, I 
now crown thee with this crown of 
wild roses and proclaim thee queen. 


Bluebird takes up the crown of 
roses, and with his last words places it 
upon the head of Brier Rose. All 
shout together, “Long live the Queen!” 
Each of the flowers comes forward in 
turn and lays a bouquet at the feet of 
Brier Rose. 


VIOLET— 
Most fragrant flower of spring- 
time, 
And touched with heaven’s blue, 
This spray of meadow violets, 
Dear. Queen, I leave with you. 


DAFFODIL— 
Aglow with happy sunshine, 
That beams o’er dale and hill, 
A tribute to our monarch, 
I bring this daffodil. 


Lity— 
Little white lily, 
Bashful and shy, 
Welcomes her queen 
As she draws nigh. 


Accept this white bud, 
Waxen and pure, 

Symbol of our love, 
Strong to endure. 


Poppy— 
A scarlet poppy brings you 
A greeting fond and true, 
As all these brilliant flowers 
Pledge loyalty anew. 


CARNATION—Carnation is a favorite 
greenhouse flower which is loved by 
everyone. I bring this crimson flower 
to lay in tribute before our queen. 


Litac—And I bring these purple li- 
lacs. What would the old-fashioned 
garden be without the sweet-scented 
lilac? 

DaIsy— 

In meadows full of sunshine 
Is where the daisies grow, 

And children love me better 
Than many more I know. 


LARKSPUR— 

In grandmother’s garden of long 

ago 
A place was e’er found for lark- 

spur to grow, 

And ever since then, where gar- 
dens are found, 

Larkspur comes springing from 
out of the ground. 


Ir1s— 
Here comes dainty iris 
In purple and gold, 
Who springs up in summer 
From the earth’s brown mold. 


Just tripping and dancing 
Across this gay scene, 

She comes for a moment 
To greet our dear queen. 


PRIMROSE— 
Pale primrose comes all in her 
yellow dress, 
That she may, too, her loyalty 
confess. 


ARBUTUS— 
In dainty pink gown, 
When spring breezes blow, 
Arbutus comes forth 
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the timely arrival of T. C. U. checks. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 





Get under T.C.U. 


otection 


The big, roomy umbrella so often used in T. C. U. ads expresses the welcoming 
protection provided for every teacher. 

For 25 years, the T. C. U. has provided shelter from financial worries caused by 
Every month, all over America, grateful teachers welcome 


For example, Mrs. Effie Alleman, Coke- 


“The check which arrived from your office recently was almost as sudden as my accident 
and as much of a surprise. 

days before benefits started. 
(T. C. U. in particular), when I received word that I was eligible to accident benefits. It 
made Christmas possible for my family. 


I did not expect a cent, as I thought I must be a member thirty 
Imagine how I changed my opinion of insurance companies 


I fee) that I belong to a near-family rather than 


All These Benefits Are Yours, Too---If You Wish Them 


Pays $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness, 


Pays $50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident, and $1,000 for accidental death in 
an automobile disaster, 


Pays indemnities of from $333 to $1,000 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 


Pays $25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
ne you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work, 


These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five years. 

Pays double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, streetcar or steamboat 
‘wreck. 


Pays 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 


we protect teachers. 


CAUTION 
Regarding Payments 


Pay no money to strang- 
ers without asking to 
see the “Written Auth- 
ority” which we issue 
to each person entitled 
to receive money on be- 
half of the T. C. U. 
Make all checks payable 
to the Teachers Casualty 





Underwriters, 


T. C. U. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. 
you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need does come— 
unless you accept now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Please do it today. 


It is yours if 


We will then mail you full particulars of how 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
748 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


-----——-———----— 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T, C, U., 748 T, C. U, Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 


me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under nw obligation) 
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Hark! a new birth-song is filling the 





Dear queen, I bring you 
This nosegay so sweet; 

With its delicate perfume 
Few can compete. 


CoLUMBINE— 
Wild Columbine brings a welcome 
From every hill and dale, 
And these gayly tinted blossoms 
Speak of love that ne’er will fail. 


LAvuREL—Mountain Laurel brings 
these sweet blossoms from the wild- 
wood and the sun-kissed hills. 


AZALEA—And White Azalea adds 
these, her tribute from the highlands 
and the mountains. 


DANDELION— 
Gay dandelion 
In yellow and green 
Also is coming 
To greet her fair queen. 


Simple and common 
These flowers are, 

But everyone loves them, 
Both near and far. 


TULIP— 
Last but not least gay tulip 
To the queen will her greetings 
bring, 
O Queen, may the flowers be loyal 
And thy praises ever sing. 
SWEET Brier ROSE— 
Oh flowers sweet, the queen you’ve 
honored well 
Feels gratitude which tongue can 
never tell, 
To know that loyal hearts are 
beating true 
In each gay blossom, tinted with 
the hue 
Of every color known to nature’s 


art. 

She knows that every flower does 
its part 

In brightening up one corner of 
old earth, 

Thus causing joy to reign along 
with mirth. 

A moment longer we will tarry 
here, 

And then away we'll hie to haunts 
so dear 

Where sparkling streamlets will 
our joys enhance, 

And there we'll spend the day in 
song and dance. 

Bluebird takes one hand of Brier 
Rose and Butterfly takes the other, 
and they conduct her to the front where 
she begins to dance. Any simple dance 
steps will be appropriate, or she may 
follow out the suggestions given here. 
A simple polka should be used for the 
music. 

DANCE OF BRIER ROSE 


1. At the sound of the first chord 
she takes a position lightly on her feet 
with the heel of the right foot at the 
toe of the left, with the right foot 
drawn back to form a right angle and 
hands lightly raising skirts on either 
side. 

2. Start forward with the right foot, 
three steps and point. Then right— 
left—right—and point with left foot, 
drawing left arm across the body in 
front. Step on left foot and raise right 
foot behind while hopping on left. 











Then step on right and raise left foot | 


behind while hopping on right. Re- 
peat the whole, starting with the left 
foot, then starting right again, and 
once again starting with the left. 

8. Face diagonally to the right with 
skirts raised to side. Step on right 
foot, raise left and hop on right—step 
on left and raise right and hop on left 
—step on right foot and raise left and 
hop on right—spring jump to position, 
facing diagonally left. Repeat the 
whole, starting on left—again starting 





on right—and finish starting on left 
again. 

4, Raising skirts again start back- 
ward right three steps and point— 
right—left—right—point left, drawing 
left arm across the body in front. 
Step on left and raise right behind, 
hopping on left—step on right and 
raise left behind, hopping on right. 
Repeat, starting on left—again start- 
ing on right—and again starting on 
left. The music closes with a chord 
upon which Brier Rose makes a deep 
curtsy. The piano then plays a rol- 
licking tune and Brier Rose dances 
from the ,scene, followed by all the 
others also dancing. 


A Hymn of Peace 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(Tune: “Keller's American Hymn"’) 
Angel of Peace, Thou hast wandered 
too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sun- 
shine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in 





song,— 


Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten 
dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the 


ove,— 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows 
of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland 
of love,— 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited 
too long! 


Brothers we meet on this altar of 
thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered 
for thee, 
Sweet with the odor of myrtle and 


pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of 
the sea,— 
Meadow and mountain and forest and 
sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle 
and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar 
of thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, 
strain! 


answer the 





The Birds’ Concert 


Composer Unknow 











Frieda Martini Buchen 
(Free Translation) 
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The modest Mistress Nightingale is soft- 
ly carolling, 

While Thrush and Wren and Bobolink a 
merry trio sing, 

Young Robin Redbreast pounds the drum 
in energetic style, 

While old Director Oriole is beating time 
the while. 


They’re sing - ing, trill - ing, prac - tic - ing, the good, 





old -fash-ioned way! 


3 


Miss Meadow Lark is scraping hard up- 
on a violin, 

While Cousin Quail is blowing through 
his little horn of tin, 

Sir Sparrow chirps a tenor air, Sir Crow, 
a colored man, 

Is playing on the harpsichord as well as 
e’er he can. 


The minstrel, Scarlet Tanager, is rosining his bow, 

And all are working hard and fast, preparing for the show; 
Upon the bleachers sits a crowd of flies and beetles small, 
Who listen, cheer and clap their hands, delighted, one and all. 





Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles 
the main 
Bid the fuH breath of the organ 
reply,— 
Let the loud tempest of 
reply,— 
Roll its long surge like the earth- 
shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to 
the sky! 
Angels of Bethlehem, 
strain! 


voices 


echo. the 


Generations 
By Edna Osborne Whitcomb 


The band strikes up “A Long, I 
Trail,” 
The soldiers fall in line; 
Granddad with the G. A. R., ( 
My, but he looks so fine! ( 


Father follows—down ‘the block— 
With the heroes of ninety-eight— 4 

Shoulder to shoulder, marching on, 
Steady and sedate. 


ong 


Last comes jolly brother Bob 

Who fought two years in France; 
Jauntily he steps along, 

Delighted with the chance 


To march clear down old Street 
With the other [Insert state name] 
boys— 
A soldier on Memorial Day 
With: flowers, flags, and noise. 








I love it so—but isn’t it mean 
I’m ten and my name is Bess? 
You bet I’d like to march along 
With Bobby, gassed in the Argonne; 
With Daddy, wounded at-San Juan; 
With Grandpa, of the Wilderness! 


My Pledge 
By Elizabeth Hart 


When I study in my history 
Of gallant men and brave, 

Who fought through fiercest battles 
Our flag to shield and save, 


I sometimes sit and ponder then 
Where most of honor’s due— 

To the boys who fought in khaki 
Or the boys who fought in blue. 


But when the lines come filing past, 
On each Memorial Day, 

I know that question has no place— 
It vanishes away. 


For I see them all as heroes 
Who to duty have been true; 
Both the boys who march in khaki 
And the men who march in blue. 


Though I may never hear the call 
Of stirring fife and drum, 

Yet brave men will be needed 
For battles sure to come, 


And loyally I make this pledge: 
To my country I’ll be true 

As the stalwart boys in khaki 
Or the gray-haired men in blue. 


The Owl 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


“The Owl is a most hateful bird,” 
The Japan children say; 

“He wanders far abroad at night 
And sleeps all through the day; 


“We fear the Owl for we believe 
That he will take us far, 

Where none can reach us evermore 
Or find out where we are.” 


It is too bad they feel this way, 
Because we know it’s true 

An owl is a most useful bird, 
And only cries “Who’s Who?” 
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A deadly foe invades our schools— 


but to many he is invisible 
-+-how you can recognize and combat 


ALNUTRITION 

works in such in- 
sidious ways that parents 
and teachers are often in ignorance of 
the child’s real condition. 





Yet it is so prevalent that if it were 
infectious every school in the country 
would have to be closed! 


Listless, backward children may be 
sick children. If you have any in your 
classes, you should take upon your own 
shoulders the responsibility tor correct- 
ing their condition. Health education 
can—and should be—part of every 
teacher’s duty. 


The materials with which to work 
are contained in a text book called 
Nutrition and Health which is published 
by the Borden Company, and presented 
free to teachers. Nutrition and Health 
will show you how to recognize mal- 
nutrition and what to do with it; it 
contains an outline of 20 Suggested 
Lessons for nutrition classes; and it de- 


< Kl 





malnutrition 


scribes the experi- 

ments conducted by 
the Borden Com- 
pany over a period of two 
years, with over 1,000 mal- 
nourished school children. 


The publication of 

such a book as Nutrition and Health 
by a commercial company is made pos- 
sible because it leads to the greater 
consumption of milk, and the Borden 
Company is the world’s largest milk 
company. In fact Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has proved enormously 
effective in the treatment of malnutri- 
tion, due to its sugar content which 
supplies additional heat and energy, 
and to its extreme digestibility. 


Eagle Brand actually is much more 
easily digested than fluid milk. Experi- 
ments conducted in Chicago by Dr. 
Joseph Brennerman show that fluid 
milk makes large, hard, indigestible 
curds in the human stomach as com- 


_ 







pared with the fine, soft, 
flocculent curds formed by 
condensed milk—which 
explains the easy digesti- 
bility of Eagle Brand. 
Eagle Brand has been 
used in public schools with 
great success. A large quantity formula is 
given on this page. It should be served at 
recess time or at lunch time. A daily feeding 
of Eagle Brand combined with proper health 
habits, and a normal diet, will bring 
malnourished children up to par. 


Putyour best effort into starting this much 
needed health work in your own school. 
Nutrition and Health will show you how. 
Write for it. The Borden Company, 320 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 
Individual Large Quantity 
2 tablespoonstul of Eagle 1 can Eagle Brand 
Brand to 2/3 cup (stand- to 8 cups water. 
ard measure) of cold This will feed nine 
water. children. 
(Pour the milk from the can to the spoon.) 





320 Borden Building 








Name 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me one free copy of NUTRITION AND HEALTH. 





Address 
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Recitations, Songs and Plays 


The Bird House 
By Eleanore Myers Jewett 





A Mother’s Day Program 
By G. V. R. Wolf 
A GREETING 


(Opening Song, by School-—air: “Tightly 


Row”) 
Mothers dear! Mothers dear! 
We are glad to see you here, 
Welcome true! Welcome true! 
Mothers dear to you. 
For your smiles so sweet and fair, 
For your tender, loving care, 
Mothers dear! Mothers dear! 
We will greet you here. 


Flowers fair! Flowers fair! 
Blooming for you everywhere, 
Dainty, sweet! At your feet! 
We will place them there. 
Fragrant, spicy, pink and red, 
Gently nods each pretty head, 
Flowers fair! Flowers fair! 
For you everywhere. 
(Repeat First Verse) 
MorTHER’S ROCKING-CHAIR 


(Recitation) 


A wood-fire bright with dancing flames, 
A broad, low rocking-chair 

With shadows flitting all about, 
And Mother sitting there. 


Oh, the miles between are many and 


long, 
Yet my soul on wings of air 
Flies straight to you, dear Mother- 
mine, 


In your broad low rocking-chair. 


BILLY, TO PUSSY 
(Recitation) 


Pussy, now jest look at you! 
Wouldn’t mind yer Mom-cat; 
Had to go acrost the street 
Fightin’ with that Tom-cat. 
See, yer ears are all chewed up, 
One’s bit worse’n th’other; 
Then, like me, when you get hurt 
You run home to Mother. 


MoTHER 
(To be recited by six children each carrying 
a larve letter and standing in line so the six 
letters spell the word ‘*Mother.”’) 
Mis for the Memories we treasure in 
our hearts, 
Memories of cookies sweet, 
luscious apple tarts, 
Of Mother with her sleeves rolled 
high, and pretty elbows bare, 
Stirring up the spicy cakes, with 
all us youngsters there. 


and 


O is for the Orchard where Mother 
loves to roam, 
To her it seems the dearest spot of 
all that we call home; 
Its wealth of blossoms in the Spring, 
its apples in the Fall— 
When Mother’s walking with us 
there the orchard’s best of all. 


T is for the Trundle-bed where sleepy 
children go, 
When Mother gives a good-night 
kiss and “one to make you 
grow.” 
She tells about the angels that 
watch o’er each wee head; 
Oh, best of all is Mother dear, be- 
side your trundle-bed. 


H_ is for the Hearthstone and Moth- 
er’s rocking-chair, 
Where darling Mother waits at eve 
to hear our bedtime prayer, 
Where we tell our little troubles, 
confess our little sins 
To Mother, darling Mother, when 
evening’s dusk begins, 


E is for the Evening when all the 
lamps are lit, 


We draw close to the fireside where 
cosily we sit, 

And listen to the wonder-tales that 
only mothers know— 

The lovely things that Mother did 
in childhood long ago. 


R is for the Radiance of Mother’s 
cheery smiles, 
Its memory will follow you through 
Life’s long weary miles, 


And I am very, very sure that you 
will all agree 

That Mother’s smile is just the 
best you’ll find on land or sea. 


ALL— 
These letters taken one by one may 
not mean much to you; 

A portion of the alphabet—ah, yes, 

that’s very true, 
But taken all together, you’ll find 
both old and young 
Pronounce this word the sweetest 
word that e’er was said or sung. 


(At the close of the above number 
all the pupils of the school march to 
the stage, single file, and range them- 
selves back of the pupils holding the 
letters. All sing the popular song, 
“M-O-T-H-E-R”—which may be had 
in sheet music form or on a phono- 
graph record. Any other well-known 
Mother song will answer the purpose.) 


NEbD’s CARNATIONS 


‘ (Recitation) 
| saved up my money, a long, long 
time, 


Every nickel and penny and dime; 

I fed them all to my china-pig 

Until he grew this fat and big! 

My china-pig is a money-bank— 
When I need money I give him a yank 
And shake him till the dimes roll out 


And nickles and pennies go flying 
about. 

After I had fed him for weeks and 
weeks 

And filled him full from his tail to his 
cheeks 


There came a certain day in May, 

The one that we call Mother’s Day. 

And on this day, so my dad said, 

You give Mother carnations, pink and 
red. 

You wear one too, pinned on your 
breast 

To show that your mother’s the dear- 
est and best. 


Well, I took my fat little china-pig 
And went to the florist, feeling quite 


big 
When I bought carnations—a dozen 
or more; 
I never had seen such beauties before. 
I put them upstairs near Mother’s bed 
And wrote, “To Mother, with love from 
Ned.” 
Say! Mother’s face wore such a smile— 
Saving my pennies was sure worth 
while. 


MorHers OF ALL NATIONS 

(Note: If an elaborate program is 
desired, each child may be dressed in 
the costume of the country or race 
which he represents, or each child may 
wear a typical headdress or carry a 
distinctive flag. The Indian and Ne- 
gro, however, would wear their typical 
headdress in addition to carrying the 
American flag.) 
ALL 


We children of all nations 
Are coming here to-night 

To tell you of our mothers, 
And then let you decide 
Which mother is the best one, 
Which mother is most dear 
Or whose love is the truest— 





’Tis quite a task, we fear. 


I—TrRISH 
I am an Irish maiden, 
My father’s name is Barney; 
He calls my mother “Colleen Bawn,” 
With many a bit of blarney; 
An’ shure, you wouldn’t blame him-— 
You couldn’t find another 
In all this land of lovely dames 
As lovely as my mother. 


II—NEGRO 
I’m mammy’s pickaninny, black, 
An’ ev’y night she’ll croon 
Dat ole plantation lullaby 
About de “Summah Moon.” 
She loves her lil black Sambo, 
Sho’ nuff; Ah loves her too, 
Fo’ my mammy’s ev’y bit as nice 
As the one ’at b’longs to you. 


III—CHINESE 


I come from quaint old Chinatown— 
My father wears a queue; 

My mother has such tiny feet 

You’d laugh to see her shoe; 

My father wants no daughters 

Round him, though his sons bring joy, 
But Mother’s love is strong enough 
For every girl and boy. 


IV—ScotcH 
I come from Bonny Scotland, 
That land of loch and fen; 
Of bagpipes and of heather, 
Of crag and fairty glen. 
The land where men wear kilties 
Of gayest Scottish plaid 
And where the mothers are the best 
That wee bairns ever had. 


V— INDIAN 


I am a little Indian maid, 

And when I used to be 

A wee papoose, my mother hung 
My cradle in a tree. 

You say she’s but a Redskin, 
Yet I am sure you'll find. 

No other mother in the world 
More patient, faithful, kind. 


VI—AMERICAN 


I come from good old U. S. A., 

The country of the free; 

Where happiness and joy abound, 
And glorious liberty. 

A universal Mother, she, 

To nations long oppressed, 

So mothers of the U. S. A. 

I’m sure must be the best. 


ALL 


We children of all nations 
Who come to you to-night 
Have told you of our mothers, 
And now, can you decide 
Which mother is the dearest 
Or which one is most grand? 
Oh, every mother, old or young, 
Is the best one in the land! 


(All the pupils march to stage and 
sing again the song “A Greeting” with 
which the program opened. Each pu- 
pil carries a carnation and when song 
is ended presents it to his own mother, 
if present, or to some other mother in 
the audience.) 


The Rickshaw Man 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Say, do you know a rickshaw man? 

They’re plentiful in far Japan; 

For rickshaws are but wagons small 

Not drawn by any horse at all; 

They’re pulled by men with nimble 
feet, 

And roll along with motion fleet; 

Indeed, some rickshaw men, they say, 

Can travel fifty miles a day. 

If e’er I go to far Japan , 


[Book Rights Reserved] 


We’ve a bird house in our garden, 
Bright and new, 

On a tree stump where it gets 
The finest view; 

There’s a doorway, open wide, 

Little windows on each side, 

And a porch—our greatest prjde— 
And chimney, too. 


In the Spring we put a sign on it: 
“é l t ” 


And we wondered what bird neighbors 
We would get. 

Mr. Bluebird looked about, 

Mr, Sparrow seemed in doubt, 

But they both went on without 
Leasing yet. 


On a dewy bright May morning, 
Mr. Wren 
Brought his wife to see our house and 
Called again! 
In and out the door they flew, 
Paused to get the nicest view, 
Thought the porch was cosy, too,— 
Took it then. 


Now our Mr. Wren’s a father, 
Children three, 

And he’s just the finest tenant 
There could be. 

No complaints are ever sent, 

And by way of paying rent, 

He gives many pounds’ content 
And joy to me! 


For he tells me all his happiness 
And cheer, 

From the housetop he proclaims it, 
Far and near: 

“Life and love are very sweet, 

And our home is so complete!” 

Then I hear his wife repeat, 
“Yes, my dear!” 


Jack’s Tribute to Dad 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Some days when you are feeling sick 
And have to stay in bed, 

It’s awful nice when Mother puts 
Her cool hand on your head. 

She brings you things you like to eat 
And water cold and clear, 

Then asks you where you hurt the 

most 

And calls you “Little Dear.” 

Oh, mothers are such jolly folks 
And have the softest hands, 

But when a boy is wanting things, 
It’s Dad who understands! 


Now, my ma is afraid of guns— 
Won’t let me have a rifle— 

But Dad says, “Don’t be worrying 
’Bout every little trifle. 

We don’t want this young man to 

grow 

To be a sissy-boy, 

And now’s the time when firearms 
Are just what he’ll enjoy; 

You needn’t fear that he’ll get hurt— 
He’s got some brains, that lad. 

Of course you'll get a rifle, kid, 
And hunting go with Dad.” 


My mother isn’t fond of dogs 
Unless they stay outdoors, 

’Cause they jump-on her davenport 
Or muddy up her floors. 

But Dad says, “Just be easy, Ma, 
Don’t mind a little dirt; 

A boy who hasn’t got a dog 

Is the lonesomest boy on earth.” 

Oh, mothers are the nicest folks 

In this or other lands, 

But when a boy is wanting things, 








I'll hunt a jolly rickshaw man. 


It’s Dad who understands. 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 






Bf 





dealer’s. 






by Pointed Shoes 


If your dealer does not carry Modified Educators order from 


RICE’ HUTCHINS 


Address: 22 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. Also send for booklet. 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight 
in Educator Shoes 





<A 
This Free Chart Means 
Foot Freedom! 


HE time to train children’s feet, as well as their minds, is 
when they are in the formative stage. 


This free Chart will teach your pupils how their feet should grow: 
Straight, strong and supple; not bent and pinched in tight-toed 
shoes that give them corns and ingrowing nails. 


The Educator Chart is 24 x 36 inches—large and clear 
hang in your school room. We will gladly send it to you, postpaid. 


For teachers, on their feet all day, the new Educator last, shown 
here, is an ideal blending of comfort and style. 
Educator No. 2, this shoe has the same orthopedic features as the 
regular Educator, but is more slender and dressy. See it at your 






Known as Modified 










[Educator Shoe Chart] 


Women’s 
_ Modified Educator 
No. 2 
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ful story the X-Ray grew healthy way ut should. 19 a 
tells about the — straight, and vatue = comfortable broad- 
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*LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOUL§ 
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None genuine unless it 
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A Song of Peace 
By John Ruskin 


Put off, put off your mail, ye Kings, 
and beat your brands to dust; 

A surer grasp your hands must know, 
your hearts a better trust. 

Nay, bend a-back the lance’s point, 
and break the helmet bar, 

A noise is in the morning’s winds, but 
not the note of war! 


Among the grassy mountain paths, the 
glittering troops increase! 

They come, they come! how fair their 
feet! they come that publish peace. 

Yes, Victory, fair Victory, our ene- 
mies are ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, 
and all the earth with flowers. 


Oh! still depressed and dim with dew, 
but wait a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose, 
the wilderness shall smile, 

And every tender living thing shall 
feed by streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, 
nor nurseling from the nest. 


The Coming Race 


By John Addington Symonds 
(Tune: ‘Duke Street’) 


These things shall be,—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known 
shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their 
eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades 
free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 





New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not 
die, 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 


Mother’s Speckle’s Ducklings 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


On a nest of white eggs 
Sat Mrs. Speckle Hen; 
Day by day she sat there 
And then—then—then! 
Crack! and erick! and chip! chip! 
She heard one morn in May; 
So she knew the wee chicks 
Were coming out that day. 


The first one out was yellow 
And fluffy as could be 
“Fluff” the old Hen called him— 
The second she named “Wee”; 
Very proud and happy 
Was Mrs. Speckle Hen 
“Chuek—chuck—chuck,” she told them, 
“I love you, children ten.” 


One day as they walked out 
To pick some rush grass cool, 
Mother Hen called, “Cluck, cluck, 
I warn you: there’s a pool!” 
Poor old Mrs. Speckle 
With her children ten! 
That they were hatched from duck’s 


eggs 
She never knew till then! 


On the bank she scolded 
But they swam off in glee; 
“Good-bye, dear Mother Speckle,” 
They called back joyously. 
“Tweet! tweet! Mother Speckle,” 
Sang a red bird from a tree; 
“I’d meet them on the other side 
And take them home with me.’ 
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Does Your Dress Invite Confidence ¢ 


How many teachers there are who because of poor taste in 
dress lose the confidence of their pupils. Teachers who look 
old before their time, and whose work is far from being as 
efficient as it should be. 


There Is No Excuse 


Every teacher should dress up to her position. She should 
dress becomingly, in just the style, just the colors, most at- 
tractive to her and best fitted for her work. 


Over 19,000 Women 
in every part of the world have taken the wonderful FRANK- , 
LIN INSTITUTE Course and are now able to DESIGN AND 7 


CREATE their own gowns, waists, skirts, dresses, coats y 
or suits. y, 
7 
3 Attractive Gowns for Price of 1 7 
Not only can they have specially designed gowns 4 bat arg 


but they have three times as many as pre- , 
viously and at the same cost. 7. Franklin Institute 
4 Dep’t J602, Rochester,N. Y. 
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A Motkher’s Day Program 
By G. V. R. Wolf 
A GREETING 


(Opening Song, by School--air: “Lightly 


Row") 
Mothers dear! Mothers dear! 
We are glad to see you here, 
Welcome true! Welcome true! 
Mothers dear to you. 
For your smiles so sweet and fair, 
For your tender, loving care, 
Mothers dear! Mothers dear! 
We will greet you here. 


Flowers fair! Flowers fair! 
Blooming for you everywhere, 
Dainty, sweet! At your feet! 
We will place them there. 
Fragrant, spicy, pink and red, 
Gently nods each pretty head, 
Flowers fair! Flowers fair! 
For you everywhere. 

(Repeat First Verse) 


MorHer’s ROcCKING-CHAIR 
(Recitation) 


A wood-fire bright with dancing flames, 
A broad, low rocking-chair 

With shadows flitting all about, 
And Mother sitting there. 


Oh, the miles between are many and 
long, 
Yet my soul on wings of air 
Flies straight to you, dear Mother- 
mine, 
In your broad low rocking-chair. 


BILLY, TO Pussy 
(Recitation) 


Pussy, now jest look at you! 
Wouldn’t mind yer Mom-cat; 
Had to go acrost the street 
Fightin’ with that Tom-cat. 
See, yer ears are all chewed up, 
One’s bit worse’n th’other; 
Then, like me, when you get hurt 
You run home to Mother. 


MorTHER 
(To be recited by six children each carrying 
a large letter and standing in line so the six 
letters spell the word ‘‘Mother.”’) 
Mis for the Memories we treasure in 
our hearts, 
Memories of cookies sweet, 
luscious apple tarts, 
Of Mother with her sleeves rolled 
high, and pretty elbows bare, 
Stirring up the spicy cakes, with 
all us youngsters there. 


and 


QO is for the Orchard where Mother 
loves to roam, 
To her it seems the dearest spot of 
all that we call home; 
Its wealth of blossoms in the Spring, 
its apples in the Fall— 
When Mother’s walking with us 
there the orchard’s best of all. 


T is for the Trundle-bed where sleepy 
children go, 
When Mother gives a good-night 


kiss and “one to make you 
grow.” 
She tells about the angels that 


watch o’er each wee head; 
Oh, best of all is Mother dear, be- 
side your trundle-bed. 


H_ is for the Hearthstone and Moth- 
er’s rocking-chair, 
Where darling Mother waits at eve 
to hear our bedtime prayer, 
Where we tell our little troubles, 
confess our little sins 
To Mother, darling Mother, when 
evening’s dusk begins. 


E is for the Evening when all the 
lamps are lit, 


~- eo, 
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We draw close to the fireside where 
cosily we sit, 

And listen to the wonder-tales that 
only mothers know— 

The lovely things that Mother did 
in childhood long ago. 


R is for the Radiance of Mother’s 
cheery smiles, 
Its memory will follow you through 
Life’s long weary miles, 


And I am very, very sure that you 
will all agree 

That Mother’s smile is just the 
best you’ll find on land or sea. 


L— 

These letters taken one by one may 
not mean much to you; 

A portion of the alphabet—ah, yes, 
that’s very true, 

But taken all together, you’ll find 
both old and young 

Pronounce this word the sweetest 
word that e’er was said or sung. 


(At the close of the above number 
all the pupils of the school march to 
the stage, single file, and range them- 
selves back of the pupils holding the 
letters. All sing the popular song, 
“M-O-T-H-E-R”—which may be had 
in sheet masic form or on a phono- 
yraph record. Any other well-known 
Mother song will answer the purpose.) 


Neb’s CARNATIONS 
(Recitation) 


I saved up my money, a long, long 
time, 

Every nickel and penny and dime; 

I fed them all to my china-pig 

Until he grew this fat and big! 

My china-pig is a money-bank— 

When I need money I give him a yank 

And shake him till the dimes roll out 


And nickles and pennies go flying 
about. 

After I had fed him for weeks and 
weeks 

And filled him full from his tail to his 
cheeks 


There came a certain day in May, 

The one that we call Mother’s Day. 

And on this day, so my dad said, 

You give Mother carnations, pink and 
red. 

You wear one too, pinned on your 
breast 

To show that your mother’s the dear- 
est and best. 


Well, I took my fat little china-pig 

And went to the florist, feeling quite 
ig 

When I bought carnations—a dozen 
or more; 

I never had seen such beauties before. 

I put them upstairs near Mother’s bed 

And ao “To Mother, with love from 
Ned.” 


Say! Mother’s face wore such a smile— 
Saving my pennies was sure worth 
while. - 


MoruHers oF Att NATIONS 

(Note: If an elaborate program is 
desired, each child may be dressed in 
the costume of the country or race 
which he represents, or each child may 
wear a typical headdress or carry a 
distinctive flag. The Indian and Ne- 
gro, however, would wear their typical 
headdress in addition to carrying the 
American flag.) 


ALL 


We children of all nations 
Are coming here to-night 

To tell you of our mothers, 
And then let you decide 
Which mother is the best one, 
Which mother is most dear 
Or whose love is the truest— 
’Tis quite a task, we fear. 
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J—IRISH 


I am an Irish maiden, 

My father’s name is Barney; 

He calls my mother “Colleen Bawn,” 
With many a bit of blarney; 

An’ shure, you wouldn’t blame him-— 
You couldn’t find another 

In all this land of lovely dames 

As lovely as my mother. 


II—NEGRO 
I’m mammy’s pickaninny, black, 
An’ ev’y night she’ll croon 
Dat ole plantation lullaby 
About de “Summah Moon.” 
She loves her lil black Sambo, 
Sho’ nuff; Ah loves her too, 
Fo’ my mammy’s ev’y bit as nice 
As the one ’at b’longs to you. 


III—CHINESE 
I come from quaint old Chinatown— 
My father wears a queue; 
My mother has such tiny feet 
You’d laugh to see her shoe; 
My father wants no daughters 
Round him, though his sons bring joy, 
But Mother’s love is strong enough 
For every girl and boy. 


IV—ScotTcH 
I come from Bonny Scotland, 
That land of loch and fen; 
Of bagpipes and of heather, 
Of crag and fairty glen. 
The land where men wear kilties 
Of gayest Scottish plaid 
And where the mothers are the best 
That wee bairns ever had. 


V—INDIAN 
I am a little Indian maid, 
And when I used to be 
A wee papoose, my mother hung 
My cradle in a tree. 
You say she’s but a Redskin, 
Yet I am sure you'll find. 
No other mother in the world 
More patient, faithful, kind. 


VI—AMERICAN 


I come from good old U. S. A., 

The country of the free; 

Where happiness and joy abound, 
And glorious liberty. 

A universal Mother, she, 

To nations long oppressed, 

So mothers of the U. S. A. 

I’m sure must be the best. a 


ALL 


We children of all nations 
Who come to you to-night 
Have told you of our mothers, 
And now, can you decide 
Which mother is the dearest 
Or which one is most grand? 
Oh, every mother, old or young, 
Is the best one in the land! 


(All the pupils march to stage and 
sing again the song “A Greeting” with 
which the program opened. Each pu- 
pil carries a carnation and when song 
is ended presents it to his own mother, 
if present, or to some other mother in 
the audience.) 


The Rickshaw Man 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Say, do you know a rickshaw man? 
They’re plentiful in far Japan; 

For rickshaws are but wagons small 
Not drawn by any horse at all; 
They’re pulled by men with nimble 


eet, 
And roll along with motion fleet; 
Indeed, some rickshaw men, they say, 
Can travel fifty miles a day. 

If e’er I go to far Japan 

I'll hunt a jolly rickshaw man. 
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The Bird House 


By Eleanore Myers Jewett 
[Book Rights Reserved ] 


We’ve a bird house in our garden, 
Bright and new, 

On a tree stump where it gets 
The finest view; 

There’s a doorway, open wide, 

Little windows on each side, 

And a porch—our greatest prjide— 
And chimney, too. 


In the Spring we put a sign on it: 


And we wondered what bird neighbors 
We would get. 

Mr. Bluebird looked about, 

Mr, Sparrow seemed in doubt, 

But they both went on without 
Leasing yet. 


On a dewy bright May morning, 
Mr. Wren 
Brought his wife to see our house and 
Called again! 
In and out the door they flew, 
Paused to get the nicest view, 
Thought the porch was cosy, too,— 
Took it then. 


Now our Mr. Wren’s a father, 
Children three, 

And he’s just the finest tenant 
There could be. 

No complaints are ever sent, 

And by way of paying rent, 

He gives many pounds’ content 
And joy to me! 


For he tells me all his happiness 
And cheer, 

From the housetop he proclaims it, 
Far and near: 

“Life and love are very sweet, 

And our home is so complete!” 

Then I hear his wife repeat, 
“Yes, my dear!” 


Jack’s Tribute to Dad 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Some days when you are feeling sick 
And have to stay in bed, 

It’s awful nice when Mother puts 
Her cool hand on your head. 

She brings you things you like to eat 
And water cold and clear, 

Then asks you where you hurt the 

most 

And calls you “Little Dear.” 

Oh, mothers are such jolly folks 
And have the softest hands, 

But when a boy is wanting things, 
It’s Dad who understands! 


Now, my ma is afraid of guns— 
Won’t let me have a rifle— 

But Dad says, “Don’t be worrying 
*Bout every little trifle. 

We don’t want this young man to 

grow 

To be a sissy-boy, 

And now’s the time when firearms 
Are just what he’ll enjoy; 

You needn’t fear that he’ll get hurt— 
He’s got some brains, that lad. 

Of course you'll get a rifle, kid, 
And hunting go with Dad.” 


My mother isn’t fond of dogs 
Unless they stay outdoors, 

’Cause they jump-on her davenport 
Or muddy up her floors. 

But Dad says, “Just be easy, Ma, 
Don’t mind a little dirt; 

A boy who hasn’t got a dog 
Is the lonesomest boy on earth.” 

Oh, mothers are the nicest folks 
In this or other lands, 

But when a boy is wanting things, 
It’s Dad who understands. 
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This Free Chart Means 
Foot Freedom! 


HE time to train children’s feet, as well as their minds, is 
when they are in the formative stage. 


This free Chart will teach your pupils how their feet should grow: 
Straight, strong and supple; not bent and pinched in tight-toed 
shoes that give them corns and ingrowing nails. 


The Educator Chart is 24 x 36 inches—large and clear 
hang in your school room. We will gladly send it to you, postpaid. 


For teachers, on their feet all day, the new Educator last, shown 
here, is an ideal blending of comfort and style. 
Educator No. 2, this shoe has the same orthopedic features as the 
regular Educator, but is more slender and dressy. See it at your 
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A Song of Peace 
By John Ruskin 


Put off, put off your mail, ye Kings, 
and beat your brands to dust; 

A surer grasp your hands must know, 
your hearts a better trust. 

Nay, bend a-back the lance’s point, 
and break the helmet bar, 

A noise is in the morning’s winds, but 
not the note of war! 


Among the grassy mountain paths, the 
glittering troops increase! 

They come, they come! how fair their 
feet! they come that publish peace. 

Yes, Victory, fair Victory, our ene- 
mies are ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, 
and all the earth with flowers. 


Oh! still depressed and dim with dew, 
but wait a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose, 
the wilderness shall smile, 

And every tender living thing shall 
feed by streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, 
nor nurseling from the nest. 


The Coming Race 


By John Addington Symonds 
(Tune: “Duke Street’’) 


These things shall be,—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known 
shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their 
eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades 

free; 

in every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 





New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not 
die, 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 


Mother’s Speckle’s Ducklings 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


On a nest of white eggs 
Sat Mrs. Speckle Hen; 
Day by day she sat there 
And then—then—then! 
Crack! and erick! and chip! chip! 
She heard one morn in May; 
So she knew the wee chicks 
Were coming out that day. 


The first one out was yellow 
And fluffy as could be-— 
“Fluff” the old Hen called him— 
The second she named “Wee”; 
Very proud and happy 
Was Mrs. Speckle Hen 
“Chuck—chuck—chuck,” she told them, 
“I love you, children ten.” 


One day as they walked out 
To pick some rush grass cool, 
Mother Hen called, ‘‘Cluck, cluck, 
I warn you: there’s a pool!” 
Poor old Mrs. Speckle 
With her children ten! 
That they were hatched from duck’s 


eggs 
She never knew till then ! 


On the bank she scolded 
But they swam off in glee; 
“Good-bye, dear Mother Speckle,” 
They called back joyously. 
“Tweet! tweet! Mother Speckle,” 
Sang a red bird from a tree; 
“I’d meet them on the other side 
And take them home with me.” 
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Does Your Dress Invite Confidence ¢ 


How many teachers there are who because of poor taste in 
dress lose the confidence of their pupils. Teachers who look 
old before their time, and whose work is far from being as 
efficient as it should be. 


There Is No Excuse 
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dress becomingly, in just the style, just the colors, most at- 
tractive to her and best fitted for her work. 
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A Memorial Day Pageant 
By Dorothy B. Smith 
Helping Teacher, Mercer County, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
SPRING—light green gauze or cheesecloth; low 


bodice, short ballet skirt cut in uneven 
lengths. 
FLOWER CHORUS—<dresses of paper or 


cheesecloth, on conventional flower patterns: 
Roses, pink or yellow, or with blending of 
both colors in petal skirt; Lilies, white, with 
green caps; Forget-me-nots, blue; Poppies, 
red. 

FANCY, HISTORY, ROMANCE—TIf these parts 
are taken by girls, the costumes should be 
white Grecian robes, with flowing, loose, col- 
ored cloaks—dark green for Fancy, deep red 
for History, purple for Romance. Boys 
should wear full togas of the suggested col- 
ors. 

THE WARS—1775, uniform of Revolution; 
1812, blue cloth sailor suit; 1861, Union uni- 
form of Civil War; 1898, ‘‘Rough Rider 
khaki uniform; 1917, olive drab of American 
army. 

FAITH—yvyellow Grecian gown without cloak; 
carries gilt torch. 

HONOR—bright red Grecian gown. 

GLORY—deep purple gown, similar in design 
to that worn by Honor. 


FREEDOM—wWhite Grecian gown, with full 
white cloak which she draws over her face. 


BOY SCOUTS and BUGLER—Scout uniforms. 
Music 
In Baldwin and Newton's “Standard Song 


Classics” (Ginn & Co., Boston), except Mendels- 
sohn's “Spring Song" which is familiar. 


SCENE 


A forest scene, or grassy lawn backed by 
shrubbery. In the center a plain monument or 
memorial stone; this may be easily made of 
painted wood. The curtain rises on a dim 
seene, and as the light gradually increases, 
music sounds softly off stage. If the pageant 
is produced indoors, care should be taken that 
the amount of light and music increase in pro- 
portion. 

ACTION 

(Enter Spring, with running, skip- 
ping steps. There follows Dance of 
Spring: music, Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” At the close of the dance 
Spring sinks at the foot of the monu- 
ment, touching the base caressingly.) 

SPRING (rising)—Ye honored dead! 
Sleep ye well! I come again to dress 
you with my fairest gifts. You who 
have won repose and peace, we deck 
with fragrant flowers. Yours has the 
suffering been; the memory, ours! 

(She rises, faces the audience with 
outstretched arms, and as she beckons 
them on, the Flower Chorus dance; 
music “The Forest Dance”’—Arr. from 
Brahms’ “Hungarian Dance, No. 5.”) 

SPRING (moving among the dancers, 
whom the final figure has divided into 
four groups)—Each year I call you 
and each year you come. Each year 
you cover with your beauty the scars 
of war and sorrow: roses for beauty, 
lilies for honor, forget-me-not for re- 
membrance, poppies for courage. Draw 
your sweet beauty over us! Remind 
us anew of the debt we owe our sleep- 
ing dead! Bring back with your bloom- 
ings the ideals for which they gave all! 

(Music sounds softly “Roses from 
the South”—Arr. from J. Strauss. The 
Flowers draw nearer the shrine and 
deck it with the wreaths they carry, 
after which they form a line across 
the back of the stage on either side of 
the monument. Spring is left kneeling, 
in homage at the foot of a mound of 
flowers. She slowly rises and draws 
back to the side, where she sinks to a 
sitting posture, as Fancy, attended by 
History and Romance, enter. They 
pause before the monument.) 

Fancy—The day has come again 
and we are here to keep our sacred 
tryst! Our noblest and our best lie 
here; we cannot forget them! (Kneels 
at foot of monument.) 


History—Truly a part of me lies 
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here, sacred to the cause of justice! 
My honored sons, followers of the right, 
I salute you! (Kneels.) 

ROMANCE (musingly) — Adventure 
high they sought and found! From 
out their quiet homes they bore the 
torch of liberty to lighten coming days. 
By its blaze did their followers march 
forth, to again redeem the ideals of our 





May 
Recitations, Songs and 


country. Through the years it has 
been our beacon; toward it we have 
lifted our highest effort; its flame has 
purified us; its touch blessed us. Rest 
in peace, my brothers! 

(Allare kneeling. Soft music chang- 
ing to more stirring sounds, arranged 
from “Serenata Serenade,” Opus 15, 
No. 1, by Moritz Moskowski. As the 
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“He says this,........ 


I know that he says “ May!.. 
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Where the first breezes blow, 

Where the first sunbeams go, 

A sweet little blossom is whispering low. 

“She says this, she says that,” some one 
may say; 

I know that she says “May! Merry May! 
Merry May!” 


he says that,” 





Mer-ry May!.... 








some one may say; 


_—————— 
Mer-ry May!”.... 


3 


Both the flower and the bird 

I am sure I have heard; 

A soft little footstep my pathway has 
stirred. 

“It says this, it says that,’ some one 
may say; 

We know thatit says “May! Merry May! 
Merry May!” 


Plays 
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music changes, the figures rise, turn. 
ing to the audience.) 

History—I seem to feel them very 
near. 

RoMANCE—Would that we could call 
them! 

Fancy—And why not? Do not cour- 
age and bravery always live? A word 
will sur.c0on them. Speak! 

ROMANCE—I have not the power. 

HistorY—They are coming! 

(Enter the parade of the Wars. Mu- 
sic, Sousa’s “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” Fancy, History, and Ro- 
mance draw back beside Spring. Each 
figure advances to the shrine, and sa- 
lutes or keels before it. Music plays 
softly till 1917 speaks.) 

1775—The years have been torn 
aside and through their open portal I 
salute you! I played my part while 
yet the cause of justice and of liberty 
was weak. Through boundless cour- 
age, vision over death, matchless com- 
mandership, Father Washington led 
us on! 

(Draws back to side opposite Spring, 
Fancy, Romance, and History. Enter 
1812.) 

1812—F reedom of the seas I brought! 
Noble words, our standards, echo down 
the years, and to-day we bring them 
forth. To Lawrence and to Perry, I 
pledge my faith! 

(Follows 1775. Enter 1861.) 

1861—I built the thoughts of men as 
sentinels to keep your rest from dan- 
ger free. By steadfast purpose, high 
integrity, the great Lincoln led me. 
He rests with you, a soldier, a father, 
a guide. 

(Follows 1812. Enter 1898.) 
1898—We waited for our country’s 
need in southern camp, by fevered 
swamp; and, as the one who led the 
cause we championed, I give you— 
Roosevelt! 

(Follows 1861. Enter 1917; kneels 
at shrine, rises, steps back, and speaks.) 

1917—No one name alone I bring 
you. All were great! I salute—The 
Unknown! 

(Stands erect at salute; then fol- 
lows 1898. bugle sounds. Enter 
Faith.) 

FaITH—Mine the cause triumphant! 
Mine the trust they kept! They guard- 
ed the faltering flame and set on high 
the torch to light your way. They lead 
to truth and courage. The way is hard 
and long; let them be your guide! 

(She steps back. A burst of music 
heralds Honor. Music, “Triuwmphal 
March” from Verdi’s “Aida.” Honor 
advances slowly to the shrine and pays 
homage while the music plays softly. 
Rises, turns facing the audience.) 

Honor—I come on annual pilgrim- 
age, yet I am never far away. This 
spot marks my inception; here I am 
renewed. Nor can I leave these hon- 
ored dead who by their sacrifice have 
given all that which we hold most dear. 
Rest, my brave! Your country hon- 
ors you! And now comes Glory as 
your bodyguard. 

(Music grows louder again and Glo- 
ry enters, bearing a wreath, escorted 
by a guard of Boy Scouts, who pace 
the sides of the stage. Glory slowly ad- 
vances to the shrine and places the 
wreath above the others. The music 
changes to Handel’s “Largo.” Glory 
kneels for a moment, then slowly rises, 
and takes a place beside the monument 
as if protecting it. The lights grow 
dim and Freedom enters slowly with 
bent head. She sinks at the foot of the 
shrine with face hidden. Off. stage, 
Taps is sounded.) 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 
quently need more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 


= ee 


Just as good for 


older people. 





Q£0.U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass 
and Mortreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 














Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent toany woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has asingle facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give rounds 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restorethecharm ¥% 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which tells 

just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. Mi t 
Kathryn Murray Inc. 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Suite 542, Chicago, II. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and $700 
100 ENVELOPES amv 
Printed with Your Name and Address 

Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. 
Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you 
postpaid, for only $1.00. (West of Denver and out- 
side of U. S. $1.10.) _ If inconvenient to send the 
Inoney, we will ship C, O. D.. | 

Write name and_ address plainly. ’ 

Money returned if you are not more than satistied. 
Order today! 

ELITE STATIONERY CO., 

5070 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
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FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“INentholalfum 


free samp. 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y, Wichita, Kans. 
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To Mother 
By Ronald Gordon 


The speaker may carry a bouquct 


Oh, here’s to Mother young and gay 
And here’s to her when old and gray. 
We’d give her all good things because 
We love her. 
Homemaker, helper, friend is she, 
A guide to watch o’er you and me, 
The best pal that we’ve ever had: 
Our Mother. 


And so I bring a nice bouquet 

Of wishes kind for her to-day: 

A lily white, a pink, a rose— 
Another. 

Here’s hoping she’ll have untold wealth, 

Long life and joy and robust health— 

A great big bunch of wishes kind 
For Mother. 


Then here’s to her when young and gay 

And here’s to her when old and gray. 

Let’s give her all good things because 
We love her. 

Homemaker, helper, friend is she, 

A guide to watch o’er you and me, 

The best pal that we’ve ever had: 
Our Mother. 


When Dad Helps Wash the 
Dishes 


By G. V. R. Wolf 


My mother went to see Aunt Kate 
And had to start real early; 
She said, “I won’t be home for lunch, 

You'll have to get it, girlie.” 
So I baked pie and stewed the meat 
And French-fried some potatoes, 
I made a salad crisp and cool, 
And sliced some big tomatoes; 
I spread our nicest tablecloth 
And played we had a party; 
Dad said it was a splendid meal— 
It tasted good and hearty. 


Dad said, “We’ll do the dishes now; 

I’ll wash, and you can wipe, dear, 
If I don’t get them over-clean, 

You give ’em an extra swipe, dear.’ 
Dad couldn’t get the pie-pan clean, 
The kettle looked quite greasy; 

So Dad said he’d put them in to soak, 
By night they’d wash up easy. 

He set aside the frying-pan— 

It really was a joke— 

We only washed the easy ones, 

The: rest we put to soak! 


,’ 


Vacation Thoughts of a School- 
book 


By Eliza Macbeth 


At last I’m at rest, up here on the 
shelf, 

In a dusty, bright corner, just room 
for myself. 

There’s plenty of time to think of the 


pas 
And this heavenly peace, ah me! that 
can’t last. 


My pages are full of wonderful things 
Each turn of the leaf some new delight 


brings. 

Pictures and maps—the maps are a 
treat! 

And the list of statistics—it couldn’t 
be beat! 


But instead of loving me, using me 
right, 

The way they treated me was simply 
a fright! 

They covered my pages with goggle- 
eyed faces (Child makes faces) 
And wrote silly notes on the unprinted 
places (Scribbles rapidly). 


They held me between them and teach- 
er’s stern eye, 

Then giggled and jiggled till I thought 
I would die! 

And when she said loudly, “Locate 
Portugal!” 

They shockingly answered, “This book 
doesn’t tell!” , 


I’m glad I can dream away in my nook, 
A much-abused, sadly-used, long-suf- 
fering book. 

Over their desks the loving light ling- 
ers—(Very slowly)— 

I’m getting homesick for the clasp of 






























When she grows up 


she will thank you for what 
you tell her today 


From the miracle of the first tooth to the quiet 
charm of the grandmother’s smile, beautiful 
teeth are equally important. At all ages, teeth 
are equally subject to the danger of tartar. But 
it is the days of boyhood and girlhood—school- 
days—that decide whether or not we shall go 
through the years with beautiful sound teeth. 

On you falls a large share of the responsibility 
for teaching the youth of the nation the impor- 
tant part the tooth brush plays in their future 
health and attractiveness. 

One of the best aids to health and attractive- 
ness is the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. It 
reaches every tooth. The bristles are set in a 
curve that reaches between the teeth and clears 
out germs and tartar-forming substances from 
the crevices. The Pro-phy-lac-tic brush reaches 
depressions in the gum line where teeth and gums 
meet, a danger point too often neglected. It is 
important that the children form the tooth 
brush habit, especially the habit of using a cor- 
rectly shaped brush such as the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

We have prepared a chart to help you instill the 
tooth brush habit in your pupils. Every child who 
faithfully brushes the teeth has a gold star placed 
beside its name. It will stimulate interest in your 
oral hygiene lessons. We will be glad to send you one 
of these charts free on request. Use the coupon below. 
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TOWN Place 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS, 


Gentlemen: 
Send me free, one of your charts to Kelp me encourage 
my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 


© 1994, F. M. Go. |F 











their fingers! 
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Friendly Neighbors 
By J. A. Stewart 
(An exercise for Good Will Day, May 18) 


CHARACTERS 
Uncle Sam Peace 
Canada History. 
Liberty Neutrality 
Disarmament 


The children may be specially cos- 
tumed or wear cards, and may either 
read or recite their parts. 

(Canada and Uncle Sam enter arm 
in arm. They greet Liberty and Peace 
who enter from opposite side.) 


DIALOGUE 


Uncie SamM—Here is my neighbor, 
Canada. 

LIBERTY—W elcome, 
neighbor. 

UncLE SaAM—Peace, let me present 
my neighbor. 

Preace—I am pleased to see such 
happy friendliness between two neigh- 
bor nations. 

CANADA—We wished to have peace 
and we have made it possible. 

(Enter History.) 

History (greeting all)—I overheard 
your remarks as I entered. May I ask 
how you made it possible to have peace 
for more than one hundred years? 

UncLE SaAmM—By boundary treaties 
and neutralization. The Great Lakes 
were neutralized in 1817, by agreement 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. John Quincy Adams was then 
Secretary of State. 

LiBERTY—Since then no war vessels 
of either nation may be built or main- 
tained on the lakes, and the forts on 
their shores have all been allowed to 
stand idle. 

UNcLE SAM—Yes, that is true. But 
at the time when neutrality was estab- 
lished, the shores of the lakes were 
little inhabitated. The surrounding 
country was not at all developed. 
There were no mines, farms, or in- 
dustries. No great cities had been 
built. 

(Enter Neutrality, Arbitration and 
Disarmament. They are cordially 
greeted by Peace and the others.) 

UncLE SAM—Neutrality is here to 
speak for herself. 

NEUTRALITY—Our century and more 
of peace between two neighbor-nations 
proves the value of neutralization. 
Neutrality operates to prevent war. 
(Takes hand of Peace.) Peace and 
Neutrality go hand in hand, and be- 
tween them they can do much to se- 
cure the prosperity and happiness of 
nations. 

History—Happy has been the his- 
tory of these 107 years of friendly re- 
lations. 

Uncte SAM—You are right. Not 
one dollar has been spent to fortify 
the shores or to build ships to protect 
American and Canadian lake coasts 
more than 5,000 miles long. 

NEUTRALITY—As now built in ex- 
posed positions, such cities as Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Cleveland could never 
be successfully fortified against at- 
tack. The accumulated wealth of the 
United States would be exhausted in 
the effort if we had to protect Buffalo, 
Detroit, Toledo, and Duluth against 
enemy battleships. 

UncLE SamM—If these cities had 
been located inland, they could not 
have reached their present population 
and success. Civilization and indus- 


friend and 


trial progress would have been stifled, 
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and the whole world would have been 
the loser. 

DISARMAMENT—How much better it 
was to disarm before the military es- 
tablishment had become so great as to 
make this seem either impossible or 
possible only at tremendous loss! 

UNCLE SAM—You may know that 
the cost of fortifying the cities on our 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts has 
amounted to billions of dollars; and 
the fortifications and equipment have 
to be altered to keep abreast of mili- 
tary science, and this costs more mil- 
lions, annually. 

_CANADA—Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to calculate the waste that has 
been saved by the treaties between the 
United States and Britain, beginning 
with the Treaty of Ghent which ended 
the War of 1812. 


NEUTRALITY—It is not too much to 
say that the almost equal division be- 
tween two nations of the waters of the 
most important chain of lakes in the 
world and the decision that they should 
be thereafter exempt from naval war- 
fare marks an epoch in relations be- 
tween civilized peoples. 

PeacE—I consider that it was a 
great advance step toward peace 
among all nations. Think of it! The 
greatest thing which the western con- 
tinent can show the world to-day is an 
international boundary line across 
which in more than a century neither 
nation has ever sent a menacing army 
or fined a hostile gun! 

DISARMAMENT—A thousand miles up 
the mighty St. Lawrence, a thousand 
miles over the Great Lakes, a thou- 
sand miles across the open prairies, a 
thousand miles over a sea of moun- 
tains—four thousand miles where na- 
tion meets nation and_ sovereignty 
meets sovereignty, but never a for- 
tress, never a battleship, never a gun, 
never a sentinel on guard! 

_PeacE—In North America two na- 
tions have been saying all these years, 
“In peace, prepare for more peace.” 
They have what they desired and 
worked for—peace. 

DISARMAMENT—Had they prepared 
for war, had they fortified and put 
bristling guns along the shores of the 
Great Lakes, what then? Those de- 
fenses would have been a _ constant 
menace. The two shores would have 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


become armed camps. Had they said, 
“In peace, prepare for war,” they 
would have had what they were bound 
to get—the terrible catastrophe of 
war. 

UNCLE Sam (taking Canada by the 
hand and advancing to the front of 
the platform)—“And He shall judge 
among many people and rebuke strong 
nations afar off; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up a sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

CANADA—I hope it may be so. But 
it does not seem possible. 

LIBERTY—It is possible. Whatever 
is right can be done. The whole world 
would revive in new life and glory 
under the blessing of universal peace. 
And in that happy time it will tran- 
spire that any nation which desires to 
be free and will claim the rights and 
assume the obligations of the free, 
shall be given freedom’s unfettered 
chance. 


TABLEAU 


A white dove, previously fastened to 
ceiling by invisible wire, may be loos- 
ened and flutter down over the group. 
Off stage a group, or the whole school, 
may join in singing the following 
Peace Anthem, to the tune of “Amer- 
ica.’ 

PEACE ANTHEM 


Father, enthroned on high! 

Humbly Thy children cry, 
Send peace on earth! 

May peace, prosperity, 

Fill earth from sea to sea, 

May mankind bend the knee 
In fear of Thee! 


May earth no more rehearse 

War’s song of crime and curse, 
Oh, make war cease! 

Death-tube and shrieking shell 

Sound for brave men the knell, 

Widows the chorus swell— 
God send us peace! 


May mankind’s psalm of life, 
Be peace instead of strife, 
Make peace most worth; 
Look down from Heaven and bless 
Earth with Thy righteousness, 
Send reign of happiness 

Over the earth! 
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Invaluable Books for Spring Programs 
EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 

The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days—Among the special occasions covered are 
MAY DAY, MOTHER’S DAY, and GOOD WILL DAY. 
a choice selection of appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dia- 
logues, and Plays, besides entire Programs. 

Pieces and Plays for. Patriotic Days--MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions, 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 

Each Book Contains 192 Pages; Price 35 cents. 


EDITED BY FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 


Japanese Entertainments—A new book, just out, answering an insistent de- 
It contains Plays, Songs, a Drill, a Dance, 
a short Operetta, Suggested Programs, Exercises and Recitations—a treas- 
Price 30 cents. 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow—A favorite Japanese play, illustrated, published in 
this form because of frequent requests for it ever since its original appear- 
ance in NorMAL INSTRUCTOR in June 1916. Price 16 cents. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office: Des Moines, Iowa. 


It meets every need. 


This book includes 


Included are Recitations, Quo- 


Order from Nearest Point 
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Verses for May Baskets 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


1. In this tiny basket 
A message I send; 
It says that I love you, 
My dear little friend. 


2. I looked so hard for violets 
To send to you, dear Mother! 
But all these pretty buttercups 
— take us! We love 
er!” 


3. The apple trees bloomed just for 


you! 

So I filled this little basket 
And hung it on your door knob, ~ 
The blossoms seemed to ask it! 


4. Dear little friend, 
I hope that you 
Will have a lovely May Day. 
I know my flowers 
Sweet will help 
To make a happy play-day! 


5. Which is the sweetest flower that 
grows? 
I tried to choose, and dear me! 
I couldn’t, so I mixed them up— 
All kinds for you, you see! 


6. If I had a basket as big as the moon 
I’d fill it with roses for you! 
But this little basket, I made al 


myself. 
And filled it with violets blue! 


“1 


. A four-leaf clover just for luck, 

Some pretty blooms for cheer, 

And my own love in this I tuck 
For you, my father dear! 


The Lads of Sixty-one 
By Ruth Row Cramer 


Once again they greet each other, 
Grasp the hand and speak the name; 
Though the body’s frail and trembling, 
Old-time spirit’s just the same: 
And the sight of friends and comrades, 
Who with them have battles won, 
Warms the hearts that saved the 
Union 
In the days of sixty-one. 


Year by year the ranks grow thinner, 

Bugle sounds its last refrain; 
And the call is for the many, 

While the straggling few remain: 
But a nation re-united, 

As the years their course have run, 
Pays a grateful, heartfelt tribute 

o the lads of sixty-one. 


Theirs was true heroic valor, 
Who, amid the bitter strife, 
Dared to rend blood-ties asunder 

To preserve the nation’s life. 
Who can measure the devotion 
Shown in valiant deeds they've 
done, 
Or the patriotic fervor 
Of the lads of sixty-one? 


Theirs the task to guard the Union-— 
Sacred trust—though battle rage, 

And their courage, faith, endurance 
Saved our priceless heritage: 

And the stars that fleck Old Glory, 
Proudly floating in the sun, 

Are a symbol of the triumph 
Of -the lads of sixty-one. 


Theirs the vision of a nation 
Bathed with blessing from above, 

Fostering within her borders 
Justice, liberty and love: 

And her flag, the pride of heroes 
As they faced the sword and gun, 

Is the flag our fathers fought for 
In the days of sixty-one. 
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Daemon a sen anon 


The Woman’s Own Car 


All Chevrolet models are popular with women on account of SUPERIOR 
their beauty of line and finish and ease of handling. 4-Passenger Coupé 

















The new 4-passenger coupe was designed especially for women. 
Its stylish, distinguished appearance makes immediate appeal, 


and closer examination promotes enthusiasm. Best of all—the $ 7 if 5 
price is surprisingly low for so high-grade a production, 
equipped as it is with a Fisher Body, two extra-wide doors that F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


make feasible graceful entrance to and exit from the car. 
Single, comfortable driver’s seat, ample room for two in the 


rear seat, and a fourth folding seat for an extra passenger. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
ies : S ior Roadst eke ke 9 
Comfortably, tastefully upholstered and artistically trimmed a... = 
with good-grade hardware. Superior UtilityCoupe .. . 640 
Superior 4-Pass.Coupe ... 725 
Plate-glass windows on all four sides. Cord tires on easily Superior Sedan.» . « «© « 795 
d table rims, with extra rim Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 
emoun ’ ¥ Superior Light Delivery .. . 495 
? A 4 P Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 

Although designed with especial consideration of our women sallliiniieti ns it tiasth dante 


friends, we find this model is also favored by many men, for 

business and family use. Merchandise samples can be carried 7 pee ocean seapenamne tet or wae 
aes ; ‘ i Applications will be considered from 
inside the car instead of in the rear compartment. Evenings high-grade men only, for tervitery net 
and week ends the same car admirably meets the requirements adequately covered. 

of the small family. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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EACHERS! 


Guard your children’s teeth by urging 













them to use WRIGLEY’S after every 
meal—not in the school room 


A prominent physician says : 
“It is surprising how free from decay 
the teeth can be kept by using gum 
after each meal.” 
You know how hard it is to 
get the children to clean their 
teeth. WRIGLEY’S makes it 
such a pleasure that they will 
not forget. 


WRIGLEY’S aids digestion 


too, and acts as an 
antiseptic for the 
mouth and throat. 
Several flavors —all 
of WRIGLEY quality. 


The Flavor Lasts 





Purity 
Package 
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SENSATIONAL 
WATCH OFFER 
EVER MADE 


Only 5,000 genuine 

ALPHA watches 

sent on this plan. 

Thecases of ey 

uine ALPHA 

7 ' ; Pm vc mms 14 . — 

ANT na = goldrichly engraved; latest 

SY es tonneau shape. High grade silk 

_ rosgrain ribbon with 14 K. rolled gold 

: yo uaranteed movement; & splendid 
timekeeper. Complete in handsome gift bo 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Just sign your name and address—no money—and we will send this genuine 
_ ALPHA fusranteed wrist watch on 10 days’ trial. Pay your postman $1.00 on 
delivery. Test this nies grade ALPHA watch, show it to your friends—then if you are 
pet consiaees of i - hi iy and sy = wen} pd waneb us: 
ack and we will refund your deposit. ou keep this genuine USE THIS COUPO 
ALPHA wrist watch pay $2.00 a month until you have paid $9.00. - gma wns 

























Guaranteed 





















NO PAPERS TO SIGN 


There are no strings attached to this offer—no embarrassing 
questions to answer. WE TRUST YOU. Simply write your 





2 & 4 Maid. 
New York, N. Hane, 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


EMANCIPATION 


No rack can torture me, 
My soul’s at liberty. 

Behind this mortal bone 
There knits a bolder one 


You cannot prick with saw, 
Nor rend with. scimitar. 
Two bodies therefore be; 
Bind one, and one will flee. 


The eagle of his nest 
No easier divest 

And gain the sky, 
Than mayest thou, 


Except thyself may be 
Thine enemy; 
Captivity is consciousness, 
So’s liberty. 
Emily Dickinson. 


THE GREAT PLEDGE 

“Lo, I am with you alway, even un- 
to the end of the world.”—Matthew 
28:20. 

As long as God lives and our souls 
live, so long does this pledge stand. 

It is true, we cannot always feel 
this presence. But we can always 
know that it is there, always think of 
it, so long as thought endures, always 
rest upon it forever and forever; and 
the reason why this promise is given 
is that we may hold fast to this truth. 

There may be a moment in the very 
depth of sorrow and anguish when 
the presence is hidden from us. But it 
is not because God is absent. It is be- 
cause we are stunned, unconscious. 

It is like passing through a surgical 
operation. You stretch out your hand 
to your friend: “Don’t leave me, don’t 
forsake me.” Then a moment of dark- 
ness, a blank—and the first thing you 
feel is the hand; the first thing you see 
is the face of love again. 

So the angel of God’s face stands by 
us, bends upon us and we may know 
that He will be there even when all 
else fails. _ 

Our friends die, our possessions 
take wings and fly away, our honors 
fade,’ our strength fails, but beside 
every moldering ruin and every open 
grave, in the fading light of every 
sunset, in the gathering gloom of 
every twilight there is one sweet 
mighty voice that says: “I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. In all thy 
afflictions I will be with thee and the 
angel of my face shall save thee.” 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


Character is an educated will.— 


Spaulding. 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us; Character is what God 
and angels know of us.—Payne. 


Gaining victory from defeat, 
That’s the test that tries you. 
Phebe Cary. 


It is better to prefer honorable de- 
feat to a mean victory.—Ruskin. 


A thousand creeds have come and gone, 

But what is that to you or me? 

Creeds are but branches of a tree— 

The root of Love lives on and on. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The secret of all success, all health, 
all prosperity, of all happiness, power, 
love and victorious living, is a con- 
sciousness of our union with the 
Source of all life. This consciousness 
shuts out all suggestion of weakness, 
of inefficiency, of inferiority. It makes 
failure and unhappiness impossible.— 
Orison Swett Marden. 

I would be a traitor to my country 


if I did not do everything in my power 
to abolish war.—Gen. John F. O’Ryan. 







comes to you for 10 days’ free trial. 


GUARANTEE 


2x4 Maiden Lane -NewYork NY 


name and address on the coupon and this genuine ALPHA watch 


Genuine ALPHA watches are guare 
4 , anteed against defects in workman. 
ship and material, that they will keepaccurate time and that the 
case will give 25 years’ satisfactory service. ORDER TODAY. 


ROSGREN Export @ 


ine ALPHA wrist watch. I will 
Pay the pone $1.00 on ar- 
rival. If. am not satisfied after 
ro days’ trialI may return it 
qua you will give me back m 


There is no life so humble that if 
it be true and genuinely human and 
obedient to God, it may not hope to 










eposit. Butif I am satisfied, * A onze 
I F — 
ecil pey you $2 00 8 month — "geal of His light.—Phillips 





DEMING. 6c cccesccs 


It should be the policy of United 
America to administer to the wants of 
other nations without being engaged 
in their quarrels.—Washington. 
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Burson fushoned 
“Hose 


Although Burson Hose are priced to 
meet the most exacting budget, they 
provide qualities of comfort and long 
wear rarely found in hosiery of any 
price. 

—because Burson Hose are knit Full 
Fashioned to follow the natural con- 
tour of the foot, ankle and calf, with- 
out a seam in the sole or across the toe. 


— because the famous Vee-Weave, in- 
vented by Burson practically eliminates 
wrinkles, and frequent laundering does 
not impair the knit-in shape. 
—because Burson assures perfect 
smoothness of fit, making it possible 
to wear snug, new styles in shoes with 
perfect ease. 

The smart, converging lines of the 
Vee-Weave add a much desired trim- 
ness to the ankles and calf, while the 
smooth foot without a seam makes 
Burson the ideal hose for school teach- 
ers who are required to stand on their 
feet a great deal. 

Your especial attention is directed to 
the Burson Full Fashioned Hose in 
Silk and Glos, at One Dollar, and the 
fine quality Mercerized, at Fifty Cents, 
both made in the newest colors. Many 
leading stores sell this line of Hosiery, 
or a post card to us will assure your 
being supplied. 


Burson Knittinc Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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The Fa&ory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you / 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations— 

geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently—place the resources 
of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact 
with the Home Office, which, through its corps of tech. 
nically qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical 
suggestions and offer intelligent advice concerning School 


Seating as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture 
Room, and Auditorium..- 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 


highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, has 


as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities 
are adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emer- 


on demands. 
And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 


Service is actually Local to you. | 


Awmerican Seating Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog Ne155 will be 
gladly sent on request 


ap 
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Where Columbus Landed 


An Ideal Vacation Cruise 





' OWN in the “Island of En- 

chantment,” down where 
Columbus landed over 400 years 
ago—there is the Switzerland 
of the tropics; there four centu- 
ries of Spanish occupation are 
reflected in the life, romance, 
manners and customs of the 
quaint old Porto Rican towns. 
You can enjoy them this season 
by taking the 


16-DAY CRUISE 





ALL EXPENSES 


‘ Modern vessels equipped for tropical 
service. Ship is your hotel for entire 
voyage to and around the Island, 
touching at principal ports and return 
to New York. There’s a sailing every 
Saturday. Write for illustrated liter- 
ature. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


PORTO RICO 


Mn TT 


LAS 
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“The Land Beyond” 


(Continued from page 49) 


any time and you will find wonders all 
about you. If you see it just after a 
sudden mountain storm, when a hun- 
dred little cascades go frisking off the 
edge ef the canyon in a bridal veil of 
mist, when the river sings in depths 
far below you and tall peaks tower 
over your head, you will ask nothing 
better of scenery anywhere. 

At Silverton, after a steady climb 
for thirty-five miles, you come upon 
what was once one of the richest 
mining towns in the state and one that 
still is producing, in highly modern and 
scientific ways, a considerable quan- 
tity of ore. But Silverton has learned 
that her chief wealth is in the mar- 
velous country that encircles her and 
that, once the world has found her out, 
she will be busier than she ever was in 
the old bonanza days. 

With tremendous and highly-colored 
peaks rising all about her, with valleys 
and canyons radiating in every direc- 
tion, and one of the most scenic high- 
ways imaginable connecting her with 
the world both north and south, Silver- 
ton is “sitting pretty” in the scenic 
circle and is preparing to receive her 
due from those who worship unspoiled 
beauty. 

At Ouray, somewhat farther north, 
there is, perhaps, even more of natural 
wonder, and certainly nothing any- 
where is more beautiful than the per- 
fect amphitheatre in which the little 
city lies, with towering peaks of red 
and yellow overshadowing and _ sur- 
rounding it on every side but one. But 
Ouray is living in the past. She 
mourns, unremittingly, for the dear, 
dead days of long ago, before Free 
Silver was discredited, when her mines 
were running at full blast. Ouray is 
dead to the beauty about her, to the 
epportunities at her feet, to the gifts 
the gods have heaped in her lap. Some 
day a real live citizen is going to tell 
the world about Ouray and provide 
attractive accommodations for those 
who listen to his voice—but the old- 
timer will never cease to grieve for 
glories past and gone. . 

Who shall find words to tell of tha 
table-land rising from the _ valley, 
which, no matter where you pause in 





western Colorado, someone points out 
to you and says, “That is the Grand 
Mesa,” and you look at a dim, far-off 
range against the horizon and think to 
yourself that you have been seeing 
much higher mountains than that and 
wonder at the pride and even awe that 
thrills your informant’s voice. But 
eventually you come to close grips 
with the Grand Mesa and its twin, 
Battlement Mesa, and the awe creeps 
into your own voice and a deep thank- 








Toltec Gorge, Colorado 


(From painting by Charles H. Harmon. Photo 
from Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. 
System) 


fulness into your heart that that par- 
ticular gift of God is just where it is. 

Geologists tell us that once upon a 
time all the vast valley was of the 
same height as this 10,000-foot plateau 
but that the soft shale of which the 
slopes were composed wore away, 
whereas the top of the Mesas are still 
protected by overlying sandstone that 
is capped with a thick layer of solidi- 
fied lava. And here, in depressions in 
the basalt, are hundreds of lakes, large 
and small, that serve as reservoirs for 
more than a hundred thousand acres 











on 
4 Great, Lakes 
Georgian Bay |. 
(30,000 Islands) 

















A different kind of vacation — restful change, renewed energy, education and 
amusement combined. A trip of over 2,000 miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St.Claire, Erie and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay—alluring scenery 
enroute — a chance to visit historic Mackinac Island, Parry Sound (Canada), 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo—the gateway to all Eastern Canadian and 
St. Lawrence River Points. 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
North American 
an2 South American 


in comfort and luxury are comparable only with finest Atlantic Steamers. Spa- 
cious decks; commodious lounge rooms; large comfortable staterooms or parlor 
rooms (all outside rooms); excellent meals by expert chefs and daintily served. 


An Entire Day at Niagara Falls. §=You can enjoy quiet or gaiety on shipboard, as you prefer. The cano- 
; =~ pied palm garden on observation deck is ideal for relaxation. The 















vigor-laden breezes will put new life into you. A social hostess will 
introduce you that you may enjoy to the utmost the Dancing, Enter- 
tainments, Deck Games and Social Life. Make this the vacation of 
vacations—the one you'll always remember. 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail-routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for pamphietat any Railway Ticket Office, Tourist Agency, oF 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P.A., 110 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agent, 16 E. Eagie St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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To all the West's great vacationland— 
the Burlington] Wherever you choose 
to go, it takes you there and brings 
you bach | in perfect travel comfort. 










() 
RAINIER 
Oinat.p 








YELLOWSTONE 
NAT'L PARK 
















The National Park Line 
EVERYWHERE 
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> 
‘When the last papers graded ™’ 


The Rockies—and relaxation! Gothissummer. Choose from 
among a hundred vacation wonder-spots. 


To all the glorious Rocky Mountain Playland goes the 
Burlington. Let it take you to the vacation of your dreams. 
To the fascinating Colorado resort region and lovely Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park. ‘To mysterious Yellowstone 
or to thrilling Glacier National Park. And farther on—the 
beautiful Pacific Northwest with its wonder cities—Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Rainier National Park, Crater Lake 
National Park, the Olympic Peninsula and the Columbia River 
Highway—these are but a few of the thousand vacation thrills 
that await you here. 











Write for free booklet 
Send today for the one you want: “Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park,” “Scenic 
Colorado and Utah,” “Glacier Park,” and 
“Yellowstone Park.” Fully illustrated, maps. 








Mr. P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


re) return n entirely different r . Visi 
Go one — and ret by - ae yd t route isit Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 34-B, Chicago, Ill. 


as many places as you desire. Stay as long as you wish. 
Burlington service will meet your every whim. 


Please send me the free book..................... sauce centre ae 





Special Summer Tourist fares. The modest cost of a trip Na me 
West willsurprise you. Your local agent can give you details | 
as to cost. Address 2 





THE BURLINGTON MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE CITY. 
TICKETS TO THE NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
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Scenic Wonderlan 


Make Colorado your vacation destination this year. 
You haven't seen the West until you see Colorado. 
From Denver you can see over 200 miles of snow- 





railroad in the world. 
Parks—R 
















LOW 
SUMMER 
FARES 
10-day 
stop-over 
in Denver 
allowed 
on all 
one-way 

tickets. 

















capped peaks and enjoy more scenic rail, auto and 
hiking trips, than from any other city in the world. 
Colorado has the three highest auto highways in 
the world—Pikes Peak, Fall River Road and 
Berthoud Pass and the highest narrow - gauged 


ocky Mountain and Mesa Verde—and 
fifteen National Forests in Colorado. Of the 59 
mountain peaks in the United States, 14,000 feet 
high or over, 46 are in Colorado. Every Spa in 
Europe is duplicated in the mineral waters of 
Colorado. Living Glaciers are easily accessible. 

There are plenty of Hotels, Resorts and Moun- 

tain Cottages at prices to fit any pocketbook. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
that tells how to enjoy the summer in Colorado 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 

506 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Chicago Office: 610 Hartford Building 


There are two. National 



















































The Ideal Summer Vacation 


After Months in Classrooms 


j Bright Sunshine and Clean, Pine-spiced Air 
Make Every Day a Pleasure Amid Famed Scenery 
A vacation spent in the Pikes Peak Region is just the type of an 
| outing to fortify one for the peculiar rigors of the classroom. In 
| this famed scenic region, under bright skies, are pastimes and rec- 
reations to meet every whim or wish. The Colorado Springs Chamber 
of Commerce will be glad to supply you with any information. 


Colorado College Summer School Opens June 16th 
—Broadmoor Art Academy Open All Year 









The Summer School at Colorado College offers splendid advantages 
in special and advanced courses, Full information will be fur- 
nished if you will address Guy H. Albright, Colorado College, 





Colorado Springs. The Broadmoor Art Academy, too, offers dis- 
tinct advantages to the teacher under nationally known instructors. / f 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
403 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs 


















of land! Grand Mesa alone, with a 
fifty-mile area on its top, has a hun- 
dred and fifty of the lake-reservoirs, 
surrounded by forests, guarded by 
sweeping hills. It is not only a region 
intensely rich in utilitarian possibili- 
ties but a most beautiful one as well 
and the heights are dotted with hotels, 
the lake shores bordered with cottages. 
There are good roads up from almost 
every angle, and whether one ap- 
proaches by rail or motor his final 
journey up the side is on a loopin 

highway that climbs from the ric 

agricultural and fruit-raising valleys 
through heavy forests on the lower 
slopes to tall aspens on the higher 
levels. For this, too, is a National 
Forest and from its streams and reser- 
voirs comes the water supply for a 
dozen towns and villages. It may be 
reached from Grand Junction, from 
Delta or from any of the transconti- 
nental highways. Whether you see it 
in the spring, when the world is in its 
“Jace and embroidery” stage, in the 
summer, when its beauty is at its 
height, or in the fall, when the tang of 
frost is in the air and the leaves flaunt 
the evidence of Jack Frost’s artistry, 
you will love it for its beauty and you 
will reverence it for its care of the 
valley that was once a part of its own 


‘| great heart. 


The Land Beyond! We have only 
skirted one slender edge, opened the 
door a bare inch. But the wonders of 
a vast and varied country lie on the 
other side of its portals and it will 
swing wide open for the one whose 
password is love of the mountain-land. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 39) 


without expression. This _ slipshod 
manner of reading is brought forcibly 
back to all concerned when the teacher 
tries unsuccessfully to get a recitation 
out of her class in some other subject 
that has been read in the same way. 
What happens? The teacher sits and 
puts question after question to the 





class and gets nowhere unless she 
answers the questions herself. In too 
—y cases this is just what she does 

oO. 

Each pupil, if he knows what he 
has read, should be able to get up be- 
fore the class and recite on a topic with 
very little questioning on the part of 
the teacher, But in order to do this 
he must have studied his lesson and 
know the meaning of every word in 
that topic. Would it not be better to 
have the class recite on one or two 
topics during a recitation than to have 
the teacher recite on half a dozen? 
“It’s what the pupil does, and not you, 
that educates him.” It surely would 
be much easier on the teacher and 
much more profitable to the class. The 
time spent in useless questioning could 
then be used in giving pointers for 
study on the next lesson. These 
pointers could be in the nature of 
questions for study or an outline of 
what is to be learned from the topics. 
This will help the pupil to study his 
lesson and give him something definite 
to gain from that study.—C. A. Buc- 
BEE, North Dakota. 


Substitute for Loose-Leaf Notebook 


A good substitute for a loose-leaf 
notebook is a piece of the best quality 
of building paper, It would be rather 
expensive to buy a whole roll of this 
paper just for this purpose, but often- 
times a few feet may be procured at 
the hardware store, or from someone 
who is using it for building purposes. 

Books of any size can be made from 
the building paper, but for holding the 
paper commonly used for school work 
a piece should be cut which, when 
folded once, will form a cover ten 
inches wide by thirteen inches long. 
This size will hold, protect, and keep 
flat the filler paper which measures 
eight and one-half inches by eleven 
inches. The latter can be fastened in 
some way or may be kept loose. The 
covers are very useful in rural school 
work, and there are many ways of 
using them.—RoseTtTa M. FLINT, Ver- 
mont. 
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For Your Vacation 


Boatin Fishin, Motoring 
Bathing Golfing Tennis 
Camping iking Yachting 
UNLIM ITED opportunities for all/sum- 
mer-time sports; thousands of free 
camp sites; many homelike resort hotels, 
cottages and stopping places; reasonable 
rices, Visitthe healthiest state in the 
nion this summer. 
SEND FoR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND INFORMATION— 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 

Minnesota Association 
1157 E. 6th St., 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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BALTIMORE. 


NEWPORT NEWS 9} 2x 
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Merchants 











Sopnl, 


ours S300? 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. | 
Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 

from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 





The Program for the One- 
Teacher School 
(Continued from page 27) 


It is not wise for a teacher, on her 
own initiative, to attempt the alter- 
nation of two consecutive years of 
work as outlined in the course of 
study. If this is done, there is danger 
that with the frequent change of 
teachers the missing work may never 
be supplied. Alternation of grades 
should not be attempted by a teacher 
without the consent and help of the 
county superintendent or other chief 
supervising officer. If instituted in 
one school, it should extend to all the 
schools of the town or county. Rath- 
er than have its application confined 
to the small local unit, it is more ad- 
vantageous to make it state-wide in 
its scope. In this connection the Ver- 
mont state course of study says that 
alternation of grades has been thor- 
oughly tested in many _ one-teacher 
schools in that state, and that it has 
been found more usable than any other 


plan yet devised in reducing the num-, 


ber of classes in the one-teacher 
schools. But, it adds, in order for the 
plan to work to the best advantage it 
should be adopted by several superin- 
tendents having adjacent supervisory 
districts or better still by all superin- 
tendents. It is distinctly a task for 
superintendents to work out with 
teachers and to supervise carefully 
and continually. 


ORGANIZATION OF A RURAL DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


A few years ago a plan for the or- 
ganization of a one-teacher school was 
worked out with a demonstration 
school conducted by the writer in con- 
nection with a course in rural educa- 
tion that was offered during the sum- 
mer session of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The school was composed of 21 
children from rural Maryland. The 
ages of the children ranged from 6 to 
13. They represented grades one to 
seven, inclusive. The number of chil- 
dren in each grade was as follows: 
Grade one, 1 pupil; grade two, 4 pu- 
pils; grade three, 3 pupils; grade 
four, 3 pupils; grade five, 5 pupils; 
grade six, 1 pupil; and grade seven, 4 
pupils. Educational and psychological 
tests were given to the children before 
the group organization was made. 
These tests were given by a psychol- 
ogist (a member of the faculty) who 
was trained in their application and 
interpretation. The school was then 
organized into four groups, as follows: 
Group one, made up of grade one; 
group two, of grade two; group three, 
of grades three and four; and group 
four, of grades five, six, and seven. 
The grades within groups three and 
four were designated as divisions. For 
instance, grade three was division one 
of group three; grade four, division 
two, and so forth. 

After this group organization was 
perfected, the next problem was to 
work out a program for seven grades 
that covered the subjects offered in 
the state course of study for Mary- 
land. It should be made clear here 
that the state course of study for the 
elementary years in Maryland covers 
seven years instead of eight as in most 
other states. In order to organize the 
school so as to include the 15 subjects 
outlined in the Maryland state course 
of study, it was necessary to resort to 
correlation of subject matter, alterna- 
tion of subjects, and alternation of 
grades. The 15 subjects in the Mary- 
land course of study used at that time 
were: Agriculture, arithmetic, civics, 
conduct, drawing, geography, history, 
language and grammar, manual train- 
ing, music, physical culture, physiol- 
ogy, reading, spelling, and writing. 

The school was in session for 100 
minutes each day for a term of six 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 to $2530 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Spring and Summer many permanent, life, positions 
paying $1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; these have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J-249, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing U. S. Government positions 














585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 





obtainable and sample examination questions. 
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For You Also 


Prettier teeth---no dingy film 
Added beauty which Millions now enjoy 


Millions of people have made this 
delightful test. They learned the way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

You see them everywhere. Teeth 
which once were dingy show their 
lustre now. A new era has come in 
teeth cleaning. 

Please accept this ten-day test if 
you don’t know this method. You 
owe that to yourself. 


Film mars beauty 


Few things mar beauty more than 
film on teeth. At first the film is vis- 
cous. You can feel it now. But it 
clings and stays, becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. And those 
coats hide the beauty of the teeth. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Under old meth- 
ods, very few escaped. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. These film-caused trou- 
bles constantly increased, despite all 
brushing care. 


Then two discoveries 


Then dental science, after long re- 
search, found two ways to fight that 
film. Able authorities proved them 
efficient. A new-type tooth paste was 
created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

One of these factors disintegrates 
the film at all stages of formation. 
The other removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. 


Other requirements 


Research also revealed two other 
requirements, and Pepsodent meets 
them both. It multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva, which is there to 
neutralize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, 
which digests starch deposits on teeth. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agents in the mouth. 
Soapy tooth pastes reduce them both. 
Pepsodent, with every use, gives them 
manifold effect. 

















Start them aright 


Children need Pepsodent even more 


than adults. They have more at stake. 
It will help them combat these trou- 
bles you have suffered. Dentists ad- 
vise that Pepsodent be used from the 
time the first tooth appears. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 








Pepsodent brought a 
new dental era. Lead- 
ing dentists every- 
where urged its adop- 
tion. Now careful 
people of some 50 na- 
tions enjoy its daily 


Pepsodent 





Protect the Enamel 


the film, then 
with an agent 
than enamel, 
film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 








benefits. 


using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as_ the 
film-coats disappear. 
dlstntenvates That test will be a 
removes it revelation. You will 
_far softer know then what this 
Never use a 
method means, both to 
you and yours. Cut 
out coupon now. 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific tooth paste, based on 
modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 








10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 938, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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“‘In Gardiner, Out Cody” 
; June 20 
Gardiner er 

Northern Pacific RY. ®.."Tstone Park is really an 

= emotional experience. It is 

Mammoth like seeing a great play. It has a 

Hot Springs" ,# sian, Opes the Yellowstone Book 
Camp Fete Hotel a) se or Bes ragm Cote Gentes “2000 Mies 
develops. The climax is the Grand &. 4 #™ of Startling 

Canyon of the Yellowstone. Your Beauty 























Roaring Mtn. 
Twin Lakes 


Norris 
Geyser Basin 





Firehole Cascades 


Geyser 
Basins 





Round Trip from Chicago 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
970 Northern Pacific bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


interest is fully sustained if you 
leave the Park by the Cody Road 
through the thrilling Shoshone 
Canyon for Burlington Route 
trains to Denver and Northern 
Pacific trains to Chicago. 


The tour through Yellowstone 
is, of course, extra $54.00 if you 
Stay at the hotels; $45.00 at camps, 
meals, lodging, and automobile 
sight-seeing tour included. 


Yellowstone Park is unique 
among the world’s wonders. 


If you are interested in a per- 
sonally conducted, “all-expense” 
tour of this region, write me. 
Let me explain your trip. IIlus- 
trated book and details free. 
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weeks. In order that type lessons 
might be given in each of the subjects 
in the course of study, and that a pro- 
gram for an entire day might be de- 
veloped, the first quarter of a day’s 
program was followed for the first two 
weeks, the second quarter for the third 
week, "the third quarter for the fourth 
and fifth weeks, and the last quarter 
for the sixth week. The actual class- 
room work was confined to 90 minutes 
for the first and third quarters of the 
day’s program, and to 75 minutes for 
the second and fourth quarters. This 
made it conform to the divisions into 
which the usual school day is divided. 
The remainder of the 100 minutes was 
used for recreation and for work in 
the school garden. 

Groups one and two (grades one 
and two) recited separately in reading, 
but were combined in language and 
arithmetic. 

The divisions of group three, namely, 
grades three and four, were combined 
in all subjects except arithmetic. 

Group four was divided into three 
divisions. Division one comprised 
grade five; division two, grade six; 
and division three, grade seven. Divi- 
sions one and two of this group (grades 
five and six) were combined in all sub- 
jects, and division three (grade seven) 
recited alone. 

Art was correlated with all subjects. 
The older pupils kept their lessons in 
booklets, which they made and illus- 
trated. The younger children gave ex- 
pression to their lessons by means of 
modeling and drawing. 

Spelling was correlated with other 
subjects; much of it was an individ- 
ual rather than a class exercise. The 
children kept their own lists of mis- 
spelled words in their spelling booklets, 
There was one formal spelling class 


TABLE 2.—The daily program. 








" Groups or divisions of a Total No. 
Setjeds that reed together | dases 
per day. 
Arithmetic....... romps _— Biesase 
WRB Bsc 5 so osc 4 
Une 4, divs. 1 ede 
Group 4, div. 3. 
Geography and Group 3....... ..- 
sariculture —s xroup 4, divs. 1 and 2 3 
Group 4, div. 3f.... 
History and Group 4, divs. 2 pas . 
a Group 4, div. 1. 2 
Hygiene and ee ee 
physiology..... Group ig divs, 1 and 2 2 
kanames and Cea 2 and 2..... ‘ 
grammar...... hen 4° TER oy et 3 
Group 4, div. 8..... 
Reading......... Group 1........... 
- Group Bie sense sues 4 
i See 
Group 4, divs, 3 and 4 
Spellin d NN Digs sc apt snen 
Oyritne* beeen Group 4, divs. 4 and . 1 
Group 4, iv. 3 
‘All groups (writing) 
Grand total. .f..csccscccccsecceved 20 
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TEACHERS! 


A Hot Lunch in a few minutes 


Why put up with cold sandwich lunches? 


With this folding Sterno Stove you can have 
a hot lunch in_a few minutes. Just the thing 
for picnics, Cooks anything, everything, any- 
where. When not in use folds flat, weighs 
only 8 ounces. 

A necessity for bedroom and _ siek room 
emergencies, for chafing-dish parties, making 
candy, etc, 

Rurns Sterno Canned Heat, No dirt, smoke 
or waste, 

On sale everywhere, or send this Ad and 25c 
to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New Y York, 
Dept. 147, and we will send prepaid, Can of 
Sterno and handy yo ee Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back 


Selling Sterno Out- 
fits is a wonderful 
way to make extra 
vacation money, 
Write for details, 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 
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THE ONLY SAFE WAY 
‘TO REMOVE HAIR 


is with the 


CURVFIT 


LADIES’ SAFETY RAZOR 


It is ready for instant use when wearing 
an evening gown, sleeveless afternoon 
frock or bathing suit. 
It is curved to conform to the armpit 
and the edges are guarded which insures 
absolute safety. 
Men have found no substitute for the 
razor—why should women? 
Nickel plated with one blade, in a plain 
box—$1.00, postpaid. Extra blades $1.00 
a dozen. Gold plated in fancy leather 
container with twelve blades—$3.00 post- 
paid. Department C. 

CURVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City 








tGeography three days a week and agriculture twice. 

tHistory three days a week and civics twice. 

*One spelling class a day for ae days in the week, 
writing the other two days. 

for three days of the week. Group 

three recited on Monday; divisions 

one and two of group four, on Wed- 


nesday; and division three of group’ 


four, on Friday. On the other two 
days of the week the spelling period 
was devoted to writing. 

A school garden served as an out- 
door laboratory for the study of seeds 
and their germination. 

The requirements of the course of 
study for physical culture were met 
during the 10-minute recreation period. 











BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
the only way -Interesting-Economical 
and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
ey 2¢ for each city. rh mo 
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CYCLONE ‘‘Galv-After’’ 
Chain Link Fence Fabric, Heavily 
Zinc Coated (or Hot Galvanized) by 
Hot Dipping Process After Weaving. 


135 lbs. of zinc coating to each ton of 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Fence Fabric. 
Five times as much zinc coating as is ap- 
plied to a ton of fence fabric galvanized 
BEFORE weaving. 

Result: ‘“Galv-After” Fabric gives many 
years longer service without annual up- 


keep expense. 


Provide permanent protection to the pupils in your 
school, nclose grounds with Cyclone ‘‘Galv- 


After’’ Fence. Address nearest offices. Dept.49. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, 


Factories and Offices : 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oakland,Cal. (Standard FenceCo.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence 
and Wire Works.) 


THe MARK oF QUALITY 
FENCE AND SERVICE 








Singing and lessons in conduct were 
features of the general exercises. A 
bird playlet was also memorized and 
rehearsed during the general exercises 
and given as a finished product the 
last day of school. 

By means of the group arrangement 
outlined above, and by correlation of 
subject matter and alternation of sub- 
jects and grades, it was demonstrated 
that for this particular aggregation 
of children the number of daily classes 
could be reduced to 20, and still meet 
the requirements for subject matter 
as outlined in the course of study for 
each of the seven grades. Table 2 
gives the daily program that was 
evolved. It shows the number of class- 
es for each subject and the groups, 
group, or division of a group that 
made up these classes. 

*- These 20 classes made it possible to 
have an average class period of 15 
minutes. This left 30 minutes for the 
general exercises and for the “between 
times”—the breaks between the class- 
es. It was emphasized that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn for the 
length of the recitation periods. The 
younger children should recite four 
times every day, because they are un- 
able to receive much instruction with- 
out direct contact with the teacher. 
As soon as children have mastered the 
art of reading, the situation is differ- 
ent. They are then able to get much 
aid from the textbooks. One day the 
older children may need a 25-minute 
recitation period, and the next day 10 
minutes. For instance, when an arith- 
metic class begins a new subject, such 
as simple fractions, a long class period 
is needed _ for the development of the 
subject. Very often several long class 
periods are needed. When the class 
has mastered the principles involved, 
it sets about making an application 
of those principles by solving a group 
of problems involving the principles. 
The class is kept at these problems un- 
til Skill and accuracy are developed. 
This may take several days or weeks. 
During this time a formal recitation 
1S unnecessary. The teacher uses 10 


or 15 minutes of the class period in 
giving individual instruction. 

The teacher should not be a slave to 
the program. The program exists for 
the child, not the child for the pro- 
gram. It should further be empha- 
sized that this flexibility of the daily 
program must not mean haphazard- 
ness. <A daily time-table should be 
posted on every schoolroom wall. Both 
the teacher and pupils should under- 
stand that it is the order of the day. 


The Baltimore Oriole 
(Continued from page 50) 


of their garb when they molt, as do 
bobolinks and goldfinches, 

The parent birds are valiant de- 
fenders of their offspring and will 
attack a foe with such vigor as to 
drive away even those of far greater 
size than themselves. 

The orioles are very desirable “gar- 
den guests,” for they not only eat 
grubs and worms but strip cocoons of 
their latent mischief. Their food is 
largely insects, although, like many 
other birds, they vary their diet with 
wild fruits and berries. 

Orioles have a second period of song 
from August to early September, when 
they leave us to flit about the tropic 
jungles of Central America. In this 
warmer country their bright coloring 
undoubtedly is more in keeping with 
their surroundings and they are less 
conspicuous than they are amid our 
more sombre leafage. 


A Scout Wastes Nothing 
(Continued from page 32) 


“It would be a very good way to 
make people quit wasting time!’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Schuyler. “Every time 
they wasted an hour, they should be 
made to work two hours!” 

“You could not make them earn an 
hour, could you?” Betty Lou asked 
her mother. 

“No, because you cannot make any 
more time than there is.” 

“Then I think it is worse to waste 




















The Miessner Piano 
for School Use 


and Entertainments 


The Miessner Piano fits in with 
modern ideas in music education. 
Portable, easily moved, the Miess- 
ner is available for any classroom, 
the “gym,” the assembly room— 
any and all occasions. It can even 
be carried out on the lawn for rec- 
reation out-of-doors. It makes music a powerful, inspirational force 
in school work. Its visibility feature has revolutionized the teach- 
ing of music in 6,000 schools in America, 


The teacher seated before the Miessner can see and direct the sing- 





ing. The class can watch the teacher, for directions and inspiration. 
For the various entertainmnts held at the school, the Miessner 
Piano is ideal. Its full, resonant tone carries throughout any as- 
sembly room. It can easily be moved wherever desired, And, be- 


cause of its small size, it takes up little space. 
Every school can have a Miessner. Send the’ coupon for booklet, 
“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
138 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MUJESSNI 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 




















Leen a ites 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
The Miessner Player I 138 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— ee GENTLEMEN :—Send me without any obligation on m 
The Miessner I lay- I part, copy of the Miessner booklet, OK Hunired Was 3 rd 
er 1s a big help in | Raise Money.”’ Also send details on your special price made 
music instruction, to schools, and the ten-day free trial plan. 
It enables you to | 
teach music appre- 2 
ciation by the use | WII Ji cicsizasasuspiscoeasssnccuadacaiensdcotsuncusk<sceusductests - sdakendkacamaii 
of music rolls. You ethene cele oot 
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Daily $5.50 
be 


The Great Shi 
Fs 
6 in. broad. 610 
staterooms and par- 

ting 


Seéane 





Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
up refreshed. 

Great Ship “‘Seeandbee” and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo." 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July Tourist map for ‘automobilists sent on 
12th to August 30th. request. 

Ask your ticket agent or any tourist Daily Service —June 2ist to Sept. ist 
agency for tickets via C. & B, Line. between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- 

New Tourists Automobile Rate—$10.00 Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.75. 
round trip with two days return limit for Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. the Great Ship “Seeandbee.” Also ask 
Cars over: 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. for pictorial booklet (free). 











The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 300E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 














Hudson River 
by Daylight 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent—don’t miss it this 
year! The glorious Hudson, famed alike for 


its historic traditions and scenic beauties, is 


The Pleasant Route 
to Vacation Lands 


The ideal connecting link between New York and 
the Catskills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls and all jq 

ints North, East and West. il tickets accepted. {[¥ 

lew York to Albany, Albany to New York. WwW 

Also enjoyable One-Day Outings New York to 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Bear Mountain, Indian 
Point, and week-days only to West Point. 

The palatial white flyers of the Day Line fleet, 
built for passenger service exclusively, are the 
most luxurious river craft in the world. 


Season May 17 to Oct. 19 
Daily and Sunday Service 
Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


FAMOUS STEAMERS 












“Washington Irving” 
“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” 
“Albany” 

“De Witt Clinton” 


“Alexander Hamilton” 






































an hour than it is to waste a dime!” 

“Tt is much worse! Money can be 
replaced, but time cannot be.” 

“T think that is what the Scout law 
means when it tells us to be thrifty,” 
said Kathleen. 

“Yes, thrifty with time as well as 
with money.” 

“I. was thinking about that this 
morning,” said Mr. Schuyler, “while 
I was talking with a young fellow. who 
came into the store. He said that he 
was trying to find some way to amuse 
himself until afternoon when he had 
an appointment to keep. I felt like 
giving him an ax and telling him to 
split some kindling, or do something 
useful. The idea of a big, strong man 
sitting around just waiting for time to 

ass !”? 

“T think Milly Carpenter has some 
good ideas on economizing time,” said 
Kathleen. “She has so much to do 
that she has to 
she gets breakfast, Jack has to get 
Tom ready for school. Then Tom 
helps Milly with the dishes while Jack 
dresses for school.” 

“When does poor Milly get ready?” 
asked Mrs. Schuyler. “And who looks 
after the little fellow, Ben?” 

“Mr. Carpenter looks after him. 
You know he is working at home now 
on porch -furniture. Milly says he is 
getting along fine.” 


“She is a brave little girl,” said’ 


Mrs. Schuyler... “I do not see how she 
manages so well!” 
“She is never tardy at school any 


more, Mother!’ cried Betty Lou. “The 


more she has to do, the faster she does 
it! 

“She will make. somebody a nice 
home when she grows up,” said. Mrs. 
Sehuyler. “That.is why I want you 
girls to be Scouts, so that you will be 
fine home-makers.”’ 

“TI read something pretty good about 
homes the other day,” remarked Mr. 
Schuyler. “It said that a home was 
the exnression of a personality. That 
is.just right. It is not the furniture, 
nor the style, nor the comfort, but the 


lan .her. work, . While: 
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character of the people in it that 
counts.” . 

“A grown-up Girl Scout will have 
just the right sort of personality to 
make a home,” added Mrs, Schuyler, 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
PROFITABLE ‘SEAT WORK 
(Continued from page 35) 


than doubly repaid for the’amount in- 
vested therein. With these letters 
the beginners learn to recognize words 
by building them, learn their letters, 
and how to construct sentences. 

Second- and third-grade children 
decorate the sand table every month 
with crepe paper, and build something 
in the table appropriate for that 
month. They have a great deal of scat 
work as do the beginners, but it is on 
a much larger.and more difficult basis. 

Monthly the pupils each contribute 
seven cents, and we purchase the seven- 
cent classics advertised for library use 
in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. These stories are read and 
reproduced for English work. 

I give my second- and third-grade 
pupils written exercises of some kind 
every day, asking questions on nearly 
everything that can be asked of pupils 
at this age. They are requested to 
write the answers on paper in clear 
statements. The girls of these class- 
es.do some sewing, such as, hemming, 
embroidering, and darning. 

‘All busy work is gathered by me 
just before dismissing the school for 
recess or noon. 


_Out of the research of chemists and 
biologists there is unfolding something 
that might as well be called love as 
anything else. The word Love is the 
most fitting motto to place in any of 
our biological laboratories, for the re- 
inforcement of the good old Bible doc- 
trine of love is coming through the 
microscope and. the laboratory.—G. 
Stanley Hall. 








Summer 
Vacation Tours 


MEXICO 
“tp 9185 % 


One Way to Mexico City $105 and up 





Special Round Trip Rates 
in connection with the 





1924 Summer Session of the 
_ UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


Ward Line Service affords an excellent op- 
portunity for teachers, students and others to 
take advantage of the splendid summer course 
of the University of Mexico. 


This course is becoming in 
among Americans interested in: Mexico from 
a social, historic or economic standpoint. Be- 
sides comeing 5 thorough study of Spanish- 
American conditions, arts and sciences it pro” 
vides for interesting sight-seeing trips to points 
of principal interest in Mexico, Excursions can 
be — to Mexico City, Pueblo, Guada- 
lajata, Vera Cruz, Cuernavaca and Queretaro. 


TOURS TO HAVANA 
pe: #160 “ 


All Expenses Included. 





ingly popular 


Those interested in the recent archaeolog- 
ical discoveries in Mexico will have op- 
portunities to visit the historic Valley of 
Mexico, to see the pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon at San Tectibiacan, etc, 


The Ward Line will gladly supply full in- 
formation, rates, etc. regarding this session. 
The trip to Mexico is especially appeal- 
ing to teachers. The cruise rests and in- 
vigorates. The scenes ashore open up a 
fresh aspect. Because of its height, the 
climate of Mexico City seldom rises above 


70 degrees during the summer. 


For illustrated literature, rates, reservations, etc., address 


N. Y. & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York 


WARD LINE 
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Genevieve’s Japanese Party 
(Continued from page 30) 


The next day found Genevieve, 
Nellie, Sallie, and May all sitting 
around a big table on the screened 
porch, The table was littered with 
Japanese pictures, paper napkins, col- 
ored papers, scissors, needles, paste, 
paint boxes, and tissue. paper in pink, 
white, lavender, purple, and green. 

Mother had doll patterns, and, using 
these, the girls made pretty Japanese 
paper dolls. They painted them with 
their water colors. 

They also made Japanese screens by 
folding sheets-of drawing paper. They 
wet the paper and applied different 
colors, letting them run into one an- 
other, Then when the screens were 
dry, they outlined the panels with ink, 
or black paint, and pasted on them 
little black paper cuttings to represent 
birds, trees, flowers, dragons, and fish. 

Mother brought in a bundle of bare 
twigs and a lot of crepe paper napkins 
with borders of pink and white flow- 
ers. She showed the girls how they 
could cut out these flowers, and, with 
a pinch and a twist and a dab of paste, 
fasten them on the bare twigs. Soon 
they had a lot of twigs blooming with 
pink and white flowers. “The cherry 
and plum blossoms of Japan!” said 
Mother, as she set the twigs up in a 
big Japanese jar. 

Next, Mother showed the girls how 
to cut purple and lavender tissue 
paper into inch, or three-quarters of 
an inch, circles; scallop the edges; 
pinch them into shape; and _ string 
them so that they looked like great 
clusters of wistaria blossoms. 

The girls were also taught how to 
make pretty paper balls by cutting 
tissue circles three inches in diam- 
eter, folding them in quarters, gath- 
ering them up, and stringing them, 
alternating the colors. When they 
had strung enough to make a ball, 
they tied the ends of the thread to- 
ecther. In this way they made pretty 
balls of all colors, which they hung 


and paper lanterns. 





Re 


up on the porch for the wind to blow 
back, and forth. 

They folded white drawing paper 
and cut butterflies of all sizes and 
shapes, and painted them all colors. 
They cut and colored paper parasols 
They. covered 
small boxes. with black paper, and 
pasted gilt and silver cuttings. all. over 
them. for lacquer-work. They made 
pasteboard plates and trays, and dec- 
orated them in the same way. From 
stiff paper, they made fans and orna- 
mented them with pictures cut from 
Japanese napkins. Using a pattern, 
they cut huge yellow and_ green 
dragons and made beautiful posters by 
pasting these dragon cuttings on black 
mounting board. 

When it was lunch time, Mother in- 
vited them into the dining room. Over 
the table hung a Japanese parasol with 
tiny Japanese lanterns hanging from 
its bamboo ribs. The table was set 
with lovely Japanese china, and each 
girl found at her place a gay paper 
napkin, a little Jap doll, and a tiny 
teacup without a handle, These were 
their gifts to take home. They were 
served with fish, strips of toasted bread, 
nuts, dried fruit, boiled rice, tea, 
sweet little cakes, and preserved gin- 
ger. 

After lunch Mother showed them 
some of her Japanese treasures: a set 
of spoons hammered from silver with 
a Buddha in each bow]; a dainty hand- 
painted silk cardcase; a carved teak- 
wood box; tortoise shell forks and 
spoons; an ivory chain delicately 
carved; a box of beautifully em- 
broidered silk handkerchiefs; a 
Buddha carved from ebony; a wonder- 
ful fan of carved ivory and peacock 
feathers; many pretty and ingenious 
Japanese toys; several beautiful Jap- 
anese bowls and vases; a pair of rice- 
straw shoes and a rice-straw hat like 
those worn by the Japanese working 
men. She also showed them many post 
cards, pictures, and books depicting 
noted places and scenes in Japan. One 
of the views was of Kamakura, the 
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YOSEMITE 
All year ‘round 
National Park/ 
In California 


VERY month in the year, Yosemite National Park—between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—extends its invitation to edu- 
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cators to enjoy the exceptional beauty and majesty of its world- 
famous scenery—its motor tours, trail riding, and its mountain 
recreations. 


The “Y T S” Motor Tour in comfortable cars, including 250 
miles of care-free motoring in Yosemite’s mountains, offers a spe- 
cial attraction from June to October, reaching all main points of 
interest—Merced River Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, Inspiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wa- 
wona Point, Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at a cost of $35, 
round trip transportation from Merced, California, where all 
main line railroad tickets permit free stopovers. ' 


You Should See Yosemite THIS YEAR. 


For free illustrated, descriptive folder, address: 


YOSEMITE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Dept. B., Yosemite National Park, California. 
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enna as 


The Scenic Way 


to the Heart of 


(lorado 


Your vacation begins the 
minute you board the train 





The Missouri Pacific is truly the Scenic 
Route west from St. Louis and Kansas City. 
On trains of steel, over smooth, heavy rails, 
strongly ballasted roadbed, your journey is 
a veritable panorama of moving pictures, 
varied and thrilling! 


And you go direct to the very heart of 
Colorado’s matchless mountain wonderland: 


Pueblo, the San Isabel National 
Forest and the Gorgeous Royal Gorge! 


Colorado Springs and Pike’s Peak! 


Denver and Rocky Mountain National 
Park! 


And, if you like, on over the Great 
Divide to Utah, Yellowstone, The 
Pacific Northwest and California! 


Write for beautifully illustrated booklet— 
Colorado and the West. 


Any Missouri Pacific representative will be 
glad to help you plan your trip and give any 
travel information desired. 


Low Summer Fares Will Be Available! 








C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











oldest city in Japan, where the ham- 
mered silver spoons were made. 
“Oh,” cried the little guests as they 
were going home, laden with their 
Japanese work, ‘we have had- the 
loveliest time to-day! We are going 
to take the things we have made and 
show them to our teacher. Perhaps 
she will let the girls and boys make 
some of these things in school when 
we study about Japan. We’re sure 
that they would all enjoy making 
them, just as we have. Thank you for 
the lovely time we have had to-day.” 
They were gone and Genevieve 
leaned back in her chair, clasping her 
big Japanese doll close to her. “Thank 
you, Mother,” she said, “thank you for 
such a happy day.” 


Japanese Children’s Red Lette 
Days 
(Continued from page 46) 


and to us. She made the lowest bows 
to the Emperor and Empress dolls and 
I think she felt quite nervous, as it is 
serious to make a mistake in etiquette 
when serving such refreshments, She 
has studied bows and carrying trays 
and other matters connected with 
serving guests in her etiquette class, 
but mistakes will happen sometimes, 
and they are always, I believe, an 
occasion for tears. and heartaches. To 
me she seemed the very soul of grace. 
Her dainty long sleeves hung almost 
to the floor and were beautifully 
tinted with cherry petals and swirling 
water lines, 

Haru-ko San had two little: friends 
as guests and she served them very 
seriously. I was the only grown-up 
except her mother, and of course I 
had been invited simply to give me an 
opportunity to see their festival. 

The ancestral dolls are kept in the 
family storeroom except for three 
days each year when they are dis- 
played for the pleasure of the daugh- 
ters and their friends. The girls 
never play with them, they only ad- 
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Haru-ko San’s dolls had. been in the 
family for several generations and 
were quite valuable. 

“You must come over for the Boys’ 
Festival, ‘too,’’, said my, friend as we 
finished’ looking at the dolls. And | 
accepted with the greatest pleasure. 

That is why the fifth day of the 

fifth month again saw me on my way 
across ‘the ‘city to my. friend’s pic- 
turesque old*home to‘share with her 
the joys of parents. who have three 
healthy sons. .The first: week in May 
is dedicated to the boys-just as the 
first week in March’ belongs to the 
girls. 
As my _bare-legged jinrikisha man 
trotted along through the narrow 
winding streets of Yokohama I be- 
came interested in the unusual. deco- 
rations. -Japan dearly loves to deco- 
rate, and on every: possible occasion 
displays flags and paper flowers in 
great profusion, but the decorations 
to-day were different from the ‘patri- 
otic displays. A large number of the 
houses had bunches of shobu (sweet- 
flag) leaves hanging over the door- 
ways, while in the tiny gardens real- 
istic paper or cloth carp were fasten- 
ed to tall bamboo poles. The fish flut- 
tered. out from the poles, gayly pul- 
ling at their fastenings as if alive; 
they were hollow and the air stream- 
ing through them made them swim out 
in a way to delight the heart of any 
Japanese youngster. 

The carp are said to brave the rapids 
and swim upstream against the cur- 
rent, and that is why they are made 
to tug at their moorings in the lively 
May breeze. They seem to shout to 
the young sons of Nippon, “Keep right 
on; don’t let the current get you. See 
what fun it is to conquer the rapids!” 
Any boy could imagine them to be 
carp, and any parent’s heart would 
throb with pride at the sight; for 
would they not say as plainly as words, 
“A son dwells here’? And in Japan 
one’s greatest joy is a son. 

We passed toy shops decked out in 





mire them from a distance. Some of 


special grandeur for the Boys’ Festi- 
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the val. ‘They fairly bristled with swords, | lacquer. tray carved with chrysanthe- — = ; 
and spears, warriors in flashing armor, | mums.” Boe age ; x yb’ 
d figures of the favorite legendary “Ah! a tray. I see.” Oh, yes! here 
. and ngurt ( : : 
ys characters and heroes;* I had a fool-|is one.” He reached over and took . > 
we ish curiosity to see a shopkeeper’s.re- | from.a shelf~-a tiny black lacquer tray i nary TY z one , 
d I action to a request for. an ordinary | with a fancy candy fish on‘it. “Would ¢ Wye / da He wy vo 
. article: people certainly need trays | this be what’ you wish?” © And he 5 Ey U 0 Ww aH a m ad) 
the and dusters in May as well as at other | bowed low as he laid the tiny festival ; 4 La eo. ; 
vay times! 3 tray gently on the mats before me. i) 24 / / ‘dat tf Ni - “tht ‘, 
ic. Accordingly I signaled my jinrik- “No; I wish a red Nikko lacquer ’ t “ 9) a ee Vey (7 
her isha man to put me down at a shop|tray carved with chrysanthemums. i i : hd oe: iT 7 Ly pa h 
ree which was running over with fat boy-| Just an everyday tray to use in my yer?” me 
lay giants, huge paper carp, and banners | dining room.” 4 
the bearing mottoes in mystic scraggly “Everyday tray; dining room,” he 
the characters. . Almost the whole of the | murmured in a dazed, small - voice. 
tiny place was taken up with toys for | “Please excuse me; very sorry, hon- 
1an the Boys’ Festival; however, a few |orably have not.” His innocent smile 
‘OW feet of clear space afforded a place for |; was touching; he was doubtless trying 
be- the master’s square cushion on the |to figure out the strange ways of a 
10- padded mats. There the wizened, | foreign lady who insisted on having 
CO- trown-skinned proprietor sat with a | ordinary things at the festival season 
ion sorobon (calculating-machine) across | when his ordinary things were tucked 
in his knees, looking calmly into the fu-| away behind, the frowning warriors 
ons ture, while a small messenger boy | and gayly painted carp. han 
tri- squatted behind him, ready to fetch, I climbed back into the jinrikisha 
the at the customer’s pleasure, any article | and rode off, followed by the wistful, 
et. in the shop. : questioning stare of the proprietor 
or- There was no space in the tiny shop | and his little clerk. In and out we 
.al- for customers; but in the street in | twisted in the maze of narrow streets. 
en- front of the little room three stools|I was fascinated. by’ the paper and 
ut- were placed for their use. From the | cloth carp. struggling at the tops of 
vul- stools every inch of the store was vis-| tall bamboo: poles set up in so many 
ve: ible, one whole side being open to the | of the tiny gardens which we passed. 
-. street. I sat down. Immediately the | Some of the poles bore one fish only, pom 
nut wrinkled little proprietor bowed lowas| while others flaunted varying num- = 
ny he said with dignity, “Honorably en-| bers; the number denoting not the size 
ter” (not meaning, of course, that I | of the family, but the largeness of the 
lide should actually enter, but enter in| generosity, of. relatives and friends 
sa spirit!) ; . from whom: the festival decorations 
wa No doubt he said to himself, “Ah, | and ‘dolls'come on the son’s first cele- 
a] here is one of those rich Americans | bration. 
re who will buy a handsome doll for her I could not help thinking of the hap- 
cht son.” At any rate, he cast his eye up-| piness of Japanese children and of 
= on a grand doll on the top shelf, and | their importance in the home. The re- 
” seemed to pause, ready to receive my | lation between them and their, parents 
b request that it be brought down... _—| seerfis beautiful,.though it is so;differ- 
id _No wonder he started slightly at’ my | ent from that in America to-day. It is 
1 wish: ‘Please show me a red lacquer | more like that of my’ grandmother’s 
d tray decorated with chrysanthemums.” | time, I think; and I have always con- 
s, He turned, looked straight at me, | sidered the reverence and devotion of 
a and said, ‘What was your honorable | those days very satisfying. 
: request?” : No wonder my friend looked tired 
ti. “I would like to see a red Nikko|as she greeted me with a graceful 
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Folk Dancing 
in Sweden 





A 
D and July the Midnight Sun bathes in 
radiance the Swedish northland. 


SWEDEN 
Land of Sunlit Nights . 


YLIGHT at midnight! During June — 





OOL blue water and clean pebble bottom. 

White stemmed birches and emerald pine 
trees making violet shade on shore. Glorious 
sunshine out of azure skies, lighting up count- 
less islands—big ones with rich men’s lodges, 
little ones with tents and rustic camps. ... The 
historic background of Indians and voyageurs. 


You bask in dreamy laziness. You plan glori- 
ous picnics. ... You start early, to the song of 
gay Canadian birds that sing for the joy of a 
lovely day. ... You find a cool moss carpet un- 
der a forest monarch. Just the place for lunch. 
And an afternoon nap. 


Back to your Bungalow Camp at Devil’s Gap, 
when shadows merge with the cool Canada 
night. Supper. A log fire. Dancing. Luxu- 
rious slumber under blankets—in mid-summer. 


Other Bungalow Camps— 
Nipigon and French River 


Like Lake-of-the-Woods, these other camps in 
Ontario open June 15 and close September 15. 
At each Camp you have your own cozy bunga- 
low with electric lights—and excellent beds. 
You take your meals in the community house. 
The rates are surprisingly moderate. You meet 
interesting people, and enjoy a holiday free 
from cares. Ask for rates and full particulars 
—you’d better make reservations early. 


Ask the nearest Canadian Pacific agent—offices 






















everywhere. In New York at 44th and Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson; San Fran- 
cisco, 675 Market St.; Montreal, 141 St. James 
St.; Toronto, King and Yonge Streets. 


Canadian Pacific 


Here is the grandeur of majestic mountains, beau- 
teous lakes, lofty waterfalls, and primeval forests. 


Elsewhere in Sweden one sees ancient ruins, medi- 
aeval castles and churches; modern _ libraries, 
Museums and art galleries ; vast industrial projects; 
cities of unique charm. New viewpoints for stu- 
dents of art, music, folk dancing, ballets,’ typical 
games and gymnastics. 


Nine days from New York, Booklet “Trips ~in 
Sweden,” from any travel bureau, or 
. SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel and Information Bureau 
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Colorado — the great outdoor playground — 
delightful of climate — Alpine attractions of 
unsurpassed beauty; waterfalls, snow-capped 
mountain peaks and an endless variety of 
wild flowers. 


Yellowstone—Geysers! more than in all the 
rest of the world. And springs! boiling 
springs, springs of icy coldness, prismatic pools. 
3,300 square miles of wilderness and 200 
lakes. The greatest of wild animal sanctuaries. 


On to San Francisco—then Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 

Returning —see quaint, romantic Old Mexico 
(Lower California); Carriso Gorge, nature’s 
newest scenic wonder; Imperial Valley— the 
desert that became a garden; 


All reached via 


Rock Island Lines 


Route of 
Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado 
Golden State Limited to California 


Other fast, convenient Rock Island trains from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis and the Middle West. 


Any Rock Island Travel Bureau will gladly assist 
in planning the details of your trip. 524 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice President 
Rock Island Lines 
785 La Salle Station, Chicago 








Please mail me, without charge, your 
' blication on 





0 Yellowstone 
(Check the book or books you desire) iets = 





bow; for many days-she had been bus- 
ily preparing for the important May 
festival, . Each of her sons had on'a 
new kimono made by her own hands, 
and she had selected toys for the 
shelves and bought sweet-flag leaves 
to decorate the eaves of the house and 
to put in the bath water. — 

She escorted me directly into the re- 
ception room where in March I ‘had 
seen her daughter’s glittering dolls; 
the same shelves stood. in the same 
spot and were covered with the samé 
red cloth, but the dolls were quite 
different this time. Since the object 
of the Boys’ Festival is to teach rever- 
ence for the military profession, the 
dolls and other figures were chiefly 
military. : 

I recognized some of them at once; 
there was Momotaro, the hero of one 
of the favorite fairy tales; there was 
Kintaro, the Japanese Samson, strug- 
gling with a huge carp; there was the 


Amazon Empress Jingo; there was 


Yoritomo Minamoto, a great general, 
and others just as famous and brave. 
My friend pointed first to one and then 
to another of the banners and dec- 
orations, explaining what they were 
and what they meant, then we sat 
down on the soft mats, tucked our feet 
under us, and drank a cup of tea. 

We could hear the boys and their 
friends in the garden fencing and 
playing soldier, and they made the 
same kind of noise that one would ex- 
pect from three lusty American boys 
and their friends. ‘Will you tell me 
why so many of the houses have sweet- 
fiag leaves hanging from the eaves?” 
I asked as my hostess poured a second 
cup of tea for me. 

“Oh! that is to keep out evil spirits; 
I put some in the bath, too.” 

“Why do you think  sweet-flag 
leaves keep out evil?” I asked. 

“We have done it for many years 
without thinking why, but the origin 
is an old legend,” was her reply. This 
is the legend as she told it to me: 

“One time, long ago, a man had 


been caught by an evil spirit. The. 
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man watched his opportunity and es- 
caped; he hid among the_ sweet-flag 
leaves.. The demon ran hither and 
thither in search of its victim, but the 
tall sword-like leaves concealed him 
so ‘well that the devil gave up the 
search and crept back to his ‘cave. So 
ever since that time the leaves have 
been used to keep out evil spirits.” 

In the country districts the sweet- 
flag seeds lodge on the ridges of the 
thatched roofs and grow up to bloom 
for the delight of tourists; and I won- 
der if they do not taunt the evil spirits 
through the whole summer? 





Some Difficulties in Applying 
Rules 


(Continued from page 26) 


whelming to some pupils when they 
come to enough, after having struggled 
with the first three variations of ough. 
Quite frequently teachers who them- 
selves have learned the four forms of 
ough after long and painful experi- 
ence, have little patience with pupils 
who cannot readily abandon the first 
form they learned. Such teachers do 
not try to think out effective ways of 
impressing the various forms of ongh 
upon the pupils so that their minds 
will accept them all and not hold tena- 
ciously to the original form. There is 
a great deal of waste and needless 
nervous tension and irritability in many 
schoolrooms because teachers do not 
appreciate these normal and inevitable 
difficulties which, pupils confront in 
mastering the spelling, pronunciation 
and grammar of the English language, 
a tongue full of irregularities and 
even contradictions. Normal minds 
try to fit things into regular, consistent 
systems, but it is impossible to do this 
with most of what has to be learned 
in gaining mastery of our language. 
EUROP and JULY 4 from Montreal, 
visiting England, Holland, 


Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 
Lakes, Italy (incl. Naples), Monaco, 745 
Riviera and France. _ Send for folder, 


MENTOR TOURS, 2° 52;,Dearborn street, 





Sailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 











Grand Circle Tour 


of the Rockies 


Yellowstone, Salt lake City 
and Colorado 


This tour via Union Pacific embraces the most 
picturesque scenery in all the American 
Rockies—Cheyenne, Weber Canyon, the giant 
Tetons, the Wasatch Mountains, Great Salt 
Lake, the Royal Gorge, Pikes Peak, Colorado 
Springs and Denver 


All for the lowest round frip 
fare to Yellowstone alone 


$56.50 Round Trip from Chicago, proportionately low 
fares from all other points. 


Four and a half day motor tour through the Park including meals 
and lodgings at hotels $54.00 additional; at camps $45.00. Sea- 


son June 20 to Sept. 15. 


Let us help you plan your vacation and show you how fo see 
most of the West at the least expense 








trips and stop-overs. 








W. H. Murray, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
Room 132, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information regarding 
the'very low summer fares to the points checked below, including side- 


Yellowstone Nat’! Park 
Colorado 
Salt Lake City 
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) California 
) Mt. Rainier Nat’] Park 
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War on Plant Diseases and 
Harmful Insects 
(Continued from page 62) 


by a thin film of kerosene.. Insects 
collected by. hand should. be destroyed 
promptly. Young plants may be pro- 
tected by setting over them wooden 
frames covered wiith mosquito net- 
ting, wire mesh or cheesecloth. Cut- 
worms may be kept from plants by 
setting tin or paper collars into the 
ground around the stalks.” 

“How are the insects which suck the 
plant juices destroyed?” asked Uncle 
Ephraim. 

“These ' are somewhat harder to 
destroy,” replied Dick. “Sucking in- 
sects, such as plant lice, cannot: be kill- 
ed by poisoning the surface of the 
leaves and fruit, since they feed by 
puncturing the plants and extracting 
the internal juices. _ Poisons which 
will kill by contact, or. substances 
which envelop and smother the pests, 
are therefore employed against the 
sucking insects, The principal reme- 
dies of this sort are nicotine solutions, 
fish-oil and other soap solutions and 
kerosene emulsion... .. 

“Here,” continued Dick, “‘is a table 
which I copied from the blackboard at 
school the other day. It lists the in- 
sects most likely to appear in the vege- 
table garden and gives accurate in- 
formation on the plants attacked, and 
the treatment recommended.” The 
table which Uncle Ephraim and Aunt 
Elizabeth examined with interest is 
given on page 52. 

“Arsenate of lead, mixed three 
pounds to fifty gallons of water and 
used aS spray or dusted dry on the 
leaves, will kill all insects which chew. 

“Whale oil, soap, kerosene emulsion, 
or some nicotine sulphate preparation, 
such as Black Leaf 40, will kill suck- 
ing insects.” 

“It seems to me a farmer needs, to 
be a chemist as well as a fighter,’ said 
Uncle Ephraim, 

“Chemists are.a great help to the 
farmers,” replied Dick, “and it is 





possible that within a few years farm- 
ers will fight insects with gas ma- 
chines. Even now, in several parts of 
the country, airplanes fly over fields 
and forests, and the dust they sprinkle 
over foliage kills vast quantities of in- 
sects.” 

“The bugs, or insects as Dick calls 
them, have had their own way in our 
garden for several years,’ said Uncle 
Ephraim. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Elizabeth, 
“they have, except the few that I have 
been able to catch, and I hope you'll 
follow out Dick’s suggestions about 
spraying this summer.” 

“We'll start a war this summer all 
right,” replied Uncle Ephraim. 

“We have other good friends, too,” 
said Dick, “to help us in this battle. 
These friends are the birds, The bob- 
white that whistles so clearly about 
the meadows feeds upon all the potato 
beetles and moths. Red-headed wood- 
peckers, nighthawks, bank swallows, 
and grosbegks also do their part.” 


Fact to remember: Plant diseases 
may be prevented, never cured. 

Words to be defined: blight; fungi; 
parasitic maladies; constitutional dis- 
eases. 


Our Hall of Fame 
By Eva R. Hartley 


We placed a wooden frame in one 
corner of the room, above which we 
printed “The Hall of Fame.” - On 
Literary Day one of the patrons gave 
a talk on this subject and. each child 
was prepared to give the biography of 
one woman or man whose name ap- 
peared in this “Hall of. Fame.” Tf 
possible, the child should carry a: card- 
board with the name and picture of 
the person about whom he will speak. 
If the photograph cannot be found and 
the man was an inventor, let the child 
carry a picture of his invention; if a 
poet, one of his: peems, etc. After giv- 
ing a talk the pupil hangs the name 
on the frame. First grade pupils may 
give one sentence. 

















When classes are over 
—see Europe! 


GEE the British Empire Exhibition—the foremost event 
of its kind ever held in England. See Europe's mar- 


velous art treasures, her gay, fascinating cities, her wealth 
Gain the breadth of vision that 
only travel gives. The champions of the British turf will 
race at Epsomand Ascot. Deauville will set new fashions. 
Paris will entertain you with sparkling gayeties. The 
joy of travel—days and nights on the broad Atlantic. 


of historic associations. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange rates are favorable 
—living expenses abroad are low. Second cabin ac- 
commodations on our great ships start at $125— 
spacious decks—attractive public rooms—fine food 


The cabin ships also—jolly’ 


and splendid service. 
and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete—in sail- . 
ing dates, types of accommoda- 
tions, and adaptability to your 
vacation budget. Sailings to five 
European countries. 


Ask for a copy of ‘What To 
Know About Ocean Travel” 
—answers five thousand 
travel questions, Also“ Your 
Trip to Europe’ and “Com- 
Sort in Second Class.” 


Y2WHITE 


AMERICAN LINE 





SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 















ai, 37 RED STAR LINE 


MARINE COMPANY 





No. 1 Broadway, New York, the company’s offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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If you are 


St. Paul. 
The “Mil 


car service 


fect travel 


The route 


you. 











It costs no more 


Famous transcontinental train. 
train you experience the delights of per- 


through the mountains. 
observation cars you see for yourself 
how ‘‘white coal” makes possible this 
‘“‘very last word in transportation.”’ 






to go this 


Splendid Route 


planning a trip to the West 


this summer, consider the advantages of 
travel on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


waukee” owns and operates 


every car on its road from Chicago to 
Puget Sound. Every train attendant on 
it is a ‘‘Milwaukee”-trained and ‘‘Mil- 
waukee’’-responsible man. Its cars are 
modern, bright and clean; its dining 


is famous. 


The Olympian 
On this 


over the only road electrified 
From open 


is northerly and cool, bring- 


ing you down to the Pacific at Seattle— 
Tacoma, with the Olympics and the 
Sound before you, and Rainier, the 
mountain that is a national park, beside 


Write for descriptive literature and 
information about low summer fares. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, 


Chic 


4 fs 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 
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Par 


Exchange 


MT. ROBSON, (13,068 feet) 
Monarch of the Canadian Rockies. 


| A Great Railway 


Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland—g25 Euclid Ave. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway 


Los Angeles—503 





and 


A Greater Land 


ported Mt. Robson—the wistful beauty of Mt. 
Edith Cavell, and the glorious fiords of “The 
Norway of America” —with a thousand other natural 
wonders—are your intimate companions on the 
Transcontinental and Triangle tour of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

This great tour across the Continent, on the largest 
railway system in the world, takes you through the 
highest peaks of the Canadian Rockies at the lowest 
altitude of any transcontinental line. 


You should see Jasper National Park, the largest 
national park in America, with 4,400 — miles of 
snow-capped peaks, exquisite lakes an a 
ciers, the tumultuous canyons of Fraser River, mystic 
Skeena (“the River of Clouds”), and the sheltered 
scenic seas of the Inside Passage. 
Stopovers without extra charge are granted for Jasper 
R Lodge (alt. only 3,469 feet) in Jasper National 
Park, accommodating 350 guests and providing every 
facility for park travel and sports. 
Write today to our nearest office for full information 
and illustrated booklet. 


Offices in the United States 


mighty gla- 


Minneapolis—518 2nd Ave. South 
New York—1270 B’way, Cor. 33d St. 
Philadelphia—401 FranklinTrustBldg. 
Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Portland, Ore.—120'% Third St. 
St.Louis—305 MerchantsLaclede Bldg. 
St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 
ee San Francisco—689 Market St. 
So.SpringSt.  Seattle—902 Second Ave. 


No passports required 





(ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 





The Largest Railway System in the. World 

















There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25c 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 

Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. 











| Monogram Station 


2-Folc 


ws Beautiful Linen Stock Sheers 


Blackhawk Co. SOS7 Addison Dept.N.P Chicago 













Any name engraved in 18 Kt.Gold on 20 
pighest Grade No.2 PENCILS. Packed in 
beautiful Box,Sent Postpaid for $ 12° 






DAYTON PENCIL CO..DAYTON, OHIO. 





BEAUTY for Every Teacher 


EVERY woman may learn how to be attractive. 
Be ‘ULL INFORMATION. 
MME, KUPRE, Box 432, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 





N. E. A 


17 DAYS—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
Make your ‘Trip to the N, KE, A, Convention this year one of the happiest memories 


of your Jifetime 


at a cost astonishingly low, 


Leave the cities of the Middle- West June 28 (Earlier west of Chicago and St. 


Louis 


expenses paid at a high-grade American Plan hotel, 


York City, 
Palisades, 
Champlain to picturesque Mentreal, 
Niagara F 


or south of Cincinnati). Spend six days in historic Washington, with all your 


Three delightful days in New 


Then take the wonderful Hudson River steamer trip, past the majestic 
Combined rail and water trip through beautiful Lake & 

St. Lawrence River cruise to Toronto. See 
Falls, one of the Wonders of the World, 
Party limited—early reservation absolutely necessary. 


eorge and Lake 


Write for full information. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO. 


Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Ask about other high-grade tours to Alaska, The East, California, Canadian 
Rockies, Great Lak. ¢°Europe, St. Lawrence River and Yellowstone Park) 








A May Day in Old Salem 
(Continued from page 29) 


tle-known islands in the: Bay of Hon- 
duras. Here Ned Low had to lay 
anchor, for they needed to fill their 
water barrels. 

Philip had one friend) among the 
pirates, the cooper. He had per- 
mission to go with this man aboard a 
small boat with the barrels to be filled, 
and when the cooper was not watch- 
ing, Philip slipped into the tropical 
jungle growth near the beach. He 
was as well hidden as if he were on 
the other side of the world. The man, 
being sorry for this ragged, bare- 
footed lad, whose pluck had taken his 
eye, did not look for him with any 
great effort, 

“He’s as safe as if he were aboard 
us,” the cooper told the pirate captain 
when he returned with the supply of 
fresh water, but without Philip. 

“Aye,” Ned Low laughed with a 
cruel leer. “He’ll not be able to tell 
of us. It’s a deserted island.” They 
pulled up the anchor and left the boy. 

Philip’s desert island was well 
watered, with high hills and deep val- 
leys. There were figs and vines and 
cocoanuts, and there were savage wild 
hogs, but the boy had no knife and 
had to confine himself to the fruit for 
food. He could have captured and cut 
up the fat tortoises that abounded on 
the beach and made himself a fire to 
cook them, but he was not able to 
make a fire. He had not a single im- 
plement or tool. 

This sailor lad of old Salem, ac- 
cording to the yellowing pages he 
wrote and which are preserved with 
other records of the ancient whaling 
and merchantman industry of our 
country, lived alone for nine months on 
this desert island. 

“I never saw a human being,” he 
wrote. “One day after another was 
lingered out, I know not how, except 
in collecting food, rambling from hill 
to hill, and gazing on the sky and the 
water, Although my mind was occu- 
pied with many regrets, I had the re- 
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PLAN YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 


NOW 


To Bremen by. 


Make It Europe 
1D 


Every comfort and conven- 
ience. World famous Cuisine 
and attentive service are yours 
if you select one of the Lloy 
Ships. 
New York—Plymouth—Bremen 


By Express Steamers 


New York — Bremen — Direct 
By One Class Cabin Ships 


For reservations, etc., apply 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


14-16 Pear] Street, 
New York. 
192 Washington St., 
Boston. 
15th and Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
100 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 
118 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, 
or any local agent. _ 














TEACHERS’—STUDENTS’ TOURS 


#45 EUROPE 8° 
June 28 July 10 
Popular Mediterranean Route Tour, - $960. 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Europe, - $1115. 
Small parties. Other Tours. June—Sept. 


PIERCE TOURS, 


331 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Most _ 
Centrally Located, 
One Block ’ 


Srom 
Lasalle Station, 
Post Office 


Boord. ‘Trade 
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in Chicago.—The Editors.” j 
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flection that I was lawfully employed 
when taken, so that I had no hand in 
bringing the misery on myself. I was 
also comforted to think that I had the 
approbation and consent of my par- 
ents in going to sea, and trusted that 
it would please God, in his own time 
and manner, to provide for my return 
to the port of Salem.” 

When the winter of 1723 was com- 
ing on, a veritable Robinson Crusoe 
landed on Philip’s island. He was a 
bearded, savage-appearing white man 
in a canoe, but he had a gun, a knife, 
and a supply of fresh meat. He was 
an Englishman captured by the Span- 
iards, with whom, he told the boy, he 
had lived for twenty-three years, but 
they now threatened to burn him. 
This Crusoe had a dog! He planned 
to live out his days on the island, and 
although he never would tell Philip his 
name, he took him from island to 
island along the keys and taught him 
to hunt and helped him to build a 
shelter of branches before the winter 
set in, 

Philip now built himself a canoe, 
and cruising about in it, he came un- 
expectedly to a colony of buccaneers on 
one of the islands of this group. They 
chased him through the woods with a 
volley of musketry, so that he was un- 
able to return to his Crusoe friend. 
For seven months the boy lived alone, 
but at last he was able to signal a 
fleet of English merchantmen bound 
for Jamaica. The captain of The 
Diamond, which headed the fleet, took 
the tattered, unkempt, famished lad 
aboard with this welcome: 

“IT need a cabin boy and will put 
you on the pay roll, Philip. By the 
grace of God, if we pass safely 
through the Gulf of Florida, we ought 
to make Salem Harbor in the spring.” 

The lamps of the Salem windows 
were kept filled and burning, night 
after night, as the sea brought in its 
ships or gave up its dead on the beach. 
In the little white church there were 
petitions that have come down to us 
through the years with their burden 








of sorrow in connection with the old 
whalers and merchantmen. Every 
Sunday there was a notice like this: 

“Mary Bowditch, and _ children; 
death of her Son and other Sons at 
Sea.” Or, “Elizabeth Cotton, death of 
her Brother, and for her Husband and 
Brother at Sea.” 

The prayers for the safe return with 
the tide of a boy named Philip Ash- 
ton had been omitted. There had 
been no news of him since a disabled 
schooner had been sighted, almost 
three years before, off Cape Sable. 
Only his mother waited for him, her 
pewter lamp in the window shining 
and lighted every night for his com- 
ing, storm or fair weather. 

They had no time for keeping May 
Day in old Salem. It was only a 
promise of better seas for the ships. 
The first of May, the year 1725, saw 
a great crowd down at Derby wharf, 
where the ships lay three deep, and 
the sheds, this century ago, held the 
silks of China, the salt of Cadiz, the 
coffee of Arabia, the sugar and mo- 
lasses of the West Indies, the whale 
oil of the Arctic and Antarctic and 
sperm: from the South Seas. That 
morning had brought into old Salem 
a precious cargo, a lost boy. The Dia- 
mond docked and Philip Ashton land- 
ed and walked home with his mother 
through a crowd that made a fine May- 
ing procession as it welcomed him, 

“As one risen from the dead!’ said 
the parson in preaching about Philip 
the next Sunday. 

The pewter lamp shone and blazed 
with a new splendor at his return, 


Hast thou considered how Thought 
is stronger than artillery parks, and 
(were it fifty years after death and 
martyrdom, or were it two thousand 
years), writes and unwrites Acts of 
Parliament, removes mountains, mod- 
els the world like soft clay? Also the 
beginning of all thought worth the 
name is Love, and the wise head never 
yet was, without the generous heart? 
—Carlyle. 











ANNOUNCING 


ing and study in the schools. 


individual poems or selections. 


The Scrap Book Series 
of Required Poems and 


Prose Selections 
NOW IN PREPARATION 


Pais new series embraces a very large per cent of the poems 
and prose selections required by the various states for read- 


Each poem or prose selection is printed in folder form on one 
side of the paper only, making it suitable for inserting in The 
Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 


The folders are of good quality eggshell paper and contain 
four, six, eight or more pages, as is necessary to accommodate the 
Size of each page 6x 81% inches. 


Space does not permit us to give this month, as we had intended, 
| the initial list of titles in the series, but this will be published 
| later and added to from month to month. 


The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the Scrap Book 
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Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections consists of 48 pages and 
cover, size 64% x9 inches. The inside pages are of a specially made 
paper well adapted for the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. 
| The cover is made from heavy rope stock which is very tough and dur- 
| able. On the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket in which 
| may be placed the poems and selections to be pasted in the book, as 
well as notes and other papers. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 








Folders of 4, 6 or 8 pages as necessary to 
accommodate each individual poem 2 CENTS EACH = he der 
or selection, printed on one side of Quantity Rate - vee 
paper only. $1.80 per hundred » Cae 


Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to 
be inserted, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 


NOTE: Quantity orders for the Folders may be made up 
entirely of one title or of two or more titles assorted, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 





All Prices 
Postpaid 























Enjoy the 
Wilds in Comfort 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See the wild heart of the Rockies comfortably, con- 
veniently. In Glacier Park you maytour overthe moun- 
tain highways in roomy, easy-riding motor busses. 


You can get right into these friendly mountains and 
knowthem. You can answer their soul-stirring appeal. 


And best of all you can enjoy this wonderful vaca- 
tion-land as you wish—do as you please when you 
please. Ride horse-back—hike—fish. Modern hotels 
and rustic chalet camps insure restful comfort and 
good meals. All expense tours 1 to 7 days or longer 
if desired. Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tours. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via 
Burlington Route—Great Northern Railway (main 
line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. Free side trip from Seattle to Vancouver, 
B.C., and return. En route to the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan and Rainer 
and Crater Lake National Parks. Visit both parks 
on one trip. 


See America First 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket 
or tourists agent or offices (jreat Northern Railway 
226 West Adams Street Longacre Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
205 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Kansas City, Mo. 





A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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If I Can, You Can— 


Dear Teacher: 


Last year I decided to spend my summer 
vacation in business. At the end of my va- 
cation I had succeeded financially beyond my 
fondest hopes. In fact, I made so much 
money I could not afford to go back to my 
teaching profession. 


But this summer I want two or three con- 
genial companions. We'll work and enjoy 
the summer together; and I assure you that 
you can earn $200 to $400 per month. 


My Company has agreed to pay your rail- 
road fare and all expenses within reason. 
Your training as a teacher will fit you for 
the work, which is dignified and construc- 
tive, and with which you can be proud to be 
associated. I will coach you as required in 
the beginning, and you ought to finish the 
summer happy, healthy and prosperous. 


I am over twenty-eight and under fifty, and 
should like you to be the same. I will write 
you fully, if you are genuinely interested. 
Tell me about yourself. You incur no obli- 
gation by answering. Letters will be treat- 
ed in the order received—confidentially; and 
all will be given consideration. 
Sincerely, 
Miss L. B. Phillips, 
6529 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are freq tly necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. : 





A Correction:—By mistake the 
state of North Dakota was included in 
the list of those states in which the 
capital is the largest city, in answer to 
one of the queries in the March issue 
of Norma INstTrucToR. The 1920 cen- 
sus shows that three cities in North 
Dakota are larger than Bismarck, the 
capital. 

Name the rivers more than one thousand 


miles in length lying wholly within the United 
States.—New York. 


Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Platte, Red, Tennessee, and Yellow- 
stone. The Colorado and Columbia 
Rivers are mostly within the United 
States. 

1. What size and color of paper should be 
used for manuscripts to be sent to publishers ? 


2. Should the securing of copyright be left to 
the publishers ?—Pennsylvania. 


1, White paper, size 812” x 11”, of 
medium weight, should be used for 
manuscripts to be sent to publishers. 
2. The securing of copyright should be 
left to the publishers. Reliable pub- 
lishers treat writers fairly in this re- 
spect. 

What is the annual salary of the President of 
the United States and what was Washington's 


= during his first term in office ?—Wash- 
ington, 

The salary of the President of the 
United States is $75,000, with an 
allowance of $25,000 a year for 
traveling expenses and $117,000 for 
clerk hire and White House expenses. 
Washington was willing to serve as 
President without pay; nevertheless 
Congress fixed his salary at $25,000 a 
year. This continued to be the Presi- 
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dent’s salary. until 1873 when it was 
increased to $50,000. It has been 
$75,000 since 1909. 

Explain induction and deduction in educa. 
tion.—North Dakota. 

Chauncey P. Colegrove, in The 
Teacher and the School, says “Induc- 
tion is thinking from sensations and 
percepts to concepts. It begins with 
the observation of individual cases, 
facts, objects, relations, and by means 
of comparison, abstraction, and gen- 
eralization reaches up to a general 
principle, truth, class, or law. The 
reverse of this process of thinking is 
called deduction.” 

Where can I get information on how to make 
and use a hectograph ?—Nebraska. 

On pages 299 and 300 of the book 
How I Did It there are six simple rec- 
ipes for making a hectograph. In- 
structions for its use are also given, 
This book is published by the F. A, 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., 
price 60 cents. 

How did the “Tendon of Achilles” get its 
name ?—Kansas. 

According to an old Grecian legend 
Achilles was dipped by his mother in 
the River Styx, thereby being made in- 
vulnerable to the weapons of his 
enemies except in the heel which was 
held during the process. Later he was 
killed by being wounded in the heel, 
and this incident was in mind when 
the tendon was named. Ancient phy- 
sicians regarded a wound or serious 
bruise to the tendon of Achilles as 
fatal. 

Name some principles that should be fol- 


lowed in the selection of a debate subject.— 
Indiana, 


The question should neither be so 
complex as to be beyond the compre- 
hension of those who are to discuss it, 
nor so simple as to require little 
thought. The age and experience of 
the debaters should be taken into con- 
sideration. The proposition should 
not be one-sided, it should give both 
affirmative and negative a fair chance 
to secure a favorable decision. The 
subject should be one that allows of 


(Continued on page 95) 
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“In A Rut Face Down” 


Said by many to be the strongest story 
since the ‘“Message to Garcia”’ 








OU can read the book in half an hour, but its message 

will make you think for months. It will lift you out of 
the rut of everyday routine and drive you forward to 
greater success. 
The President of the largest corporation of its kind in 
America (name on request) in fulfillment of what he said 
was “the moment’s duty” before laying the book down 
after its first reading, ordered five thousand copies for 
distribution to the members of his organization. 


“In a Rut Face Down” is sent FREE to any teacher in 
America. Its story should be told in every home, in 
every class room. 


When you write for your copy tell us these three things: 
—What your present position is. 
—What you did last summer. 
—What you would like to do this summer. 


We have helped many teachers reach a greater measure 
of success and, perhaps, we can help you. Send for your 
copy of “In a Rut Face Down” right now. 








LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 





























This Booklet FREE 
to Teachers 












Four — Backes 


Who Have’ Found Themselves | 


Thru Our Pleasant, Profitable Plan of Summer Employment 


Without giving up your present position, you can see how well fitted you are for something bigger 
and better. Whether you wish to spend your vacation in extensive travel or to stay in your home 
locality, you can make from $200 to $400 per month, and qualify for a permanent executive position. 


The work is part of a world-wide, non-sectarian movement to introduce and 
extend an established plan of Bible Reading and Religious Education in 
homes, churches and schools,—highly ‘endorsed by educational authorities 
and religious leaders. If you wish to increase your service to mankind, and | (30 has been associated 
your salary as well, send coupon at once for booklet of information. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc. 


2315 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Four Summers and 
Two Winters 
Miss Marybel McQuis- 


with us four years when 
not teaching. She says, 
“I shall never regret the 
wonderful trips, friends 
made, compensation re- 
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Could Not Expect 
A.B., M. A.,:-who held 


has been a teacher, of- 
st inthe U. S. | fice manager, and finan- 
cial secretary of a well- 
known religious organi- 
Op- zation. He furtherstates, 
“Possibilities for sel! 


lown a 
Foreign DiplomaticServ- 













FREE FACTS COUPON 
‘1 JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc., .2315 Prairie Ave., Chi 
ntlemen: Please send me your free b< 
‘est Need,” which describes the character of work you are offering | 
\ teachers for the summer months. 
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Easy Steps in Common Law 


(Editor’s Note) 
See page 25 


School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ion College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, ete. 





A May Sewing Project 
(Continued from page 41) 


Try on the gown, and decide 
whether the neck needs any more cut- 
ting. Place a handmade hem % inch 
deep at the lower edge of the sleeves 
and around the neck. Baste the neck 
hem very carefully with short stitches, 
as it is difficult to hem on a curved 
edge. Select a narrow beading and a 
narrow lace, each not more than % 
inch wide, to finish the neck of the 
gown, Use only the lace on the 
sleeves, 

Overhand the edges of the lace and 
beading together. Do not use a knot. 
Begin to sew the beading to the neck 
of the gown on top of one shoulder. 
Place right side of beading on right 
side of gown. Hold the work with the 
lace toward you and the edge of gown 
and edge of beading exactly together. 
Overhand with very short stitches. Be 
sure that each stitch goes through the 
cloth and through a small mesh on 
edge of the beading. Join the ends 
of the trimming very carefully after 
it is sewed to the garment. On the 
sleeves have the seam of the lace on 
the seam of the sleeves. Select a tape 
or ribbon, or make a cord, which will 
pass through the openings in the bead- 
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ing without being crushed or without 
tearing the beading. 

Always use French seams on under- 
wear and wash garments. A French 
seam is made by making a very nar- 
row plain seam on the right side of 
the material. Remove the bastings and 
trim the edges. Reverse the material, 
crease, baste, and stitch through both 
thicknesses of cloth just below the 
raw edge, which is now covered. 

The photograph of the girl (page 41)~ 
shows a delightful variation of the 
kimono pattern. A short slit in front 
enlarges the neck opening, which is 
shaped to fit. The material is dark 
brown silk, The bindings and front 
panel are the same tone of brown with 
white to form checks. Bloomers are 
also made of the checked silk. Notice 
the effective decorations made by 
using blanket stitches well spaced 
around a circle. Perhaps the pupils 
can make a similar dress for a doll or 
a small girl. 


A Silent Reading Test 


By Laura Murray 


I have used, in my first and second 
grades, a device that has never failed 
to interest the children. We call it 
the “Deaf and Dumb Game.” When 
we have a few minutes left of our 
reading period, I say, “Let us play the 
Deaf and Dumb Game.” 

Every child sits up straight and 
watches the board. I write a direction 
on the board with the child’s name be- 
side it. The child carries out the 
written direction without saying a 
word, or, if he is told to find out some- 
thing, he comes back and answers. 
For instance, the direction on the 
blackboard says, “Madeline, go and 
see who is in the office.”” She comes 
back and gives the answer. I use di- 
rections which send the children all 
over the building to find the answers. 
In writing these commands, use new 
words and names of objects. 

Giving sound drills would, of 
course, be necessary before using this 
device, as children learn to recognize 
new words by the sound of the letters. 
If this device is continued through the 
first and second grades, it will be a 
very profitable lesson in attention and 
rapid recognition of new words. 
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during the Vacation period. 


No house-to-house canvassing. 
No burdensome samples to carry. 
No long sales talk. 


POCO eee 


Let’s talk it over, 


38-40 Main Street 
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UNDREDS of TEACHERS received liberal commission checks 
from us last year in exchange for a little of their spare time 


Our Plan is somewhat different—quite out of the ordinary—and will 
be found DIGNIFIED, INTERESTING and PROFITABLE. 
It works out equally well in any part of the country and $4.50 to 
$15.00 a day and better can easily be made, depending of course on 
localities, conditions and amount of time given. 

A constant repeat order proposition for you the whole year ’round 
if you so desire, with little if any competition. 


As to our responsibility, we refer you to the publishers of this maga- 
zine, with whom we have carried advertising relating to another 
branch of our business continuously for the past nine years. 

Why not write us today and convince yourself that this is the one 
really BIG “spare time” plan you have been looking for. 


Ge OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


No expensive outfit to purchase. 
No goods of any kind to deliver. 
No collections to make. 


Camden, New York 
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of our country. 


$3,000 to $5,000 per year. 











*‘1’ll be with you in June’”’ 


“January 16, 1924 
I am counting the days until my 
school closes and I can become a 
member of the House of Compton 
again. I enjoyed last summer more 
than any other summer of my life 
and I saved more money during 
those two short months than I will 
save all this year in the school 
room. I have started out to be a 
Compton Builder, too, and have 
already told one of my fellow- 
teachers about the Compton work. 
She will write you and enclose a 
recommendation from me. 
I'll be with you in June 


Very sincerely yours, 





Floy Gary”’ 








Gentlemen: 
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College or Normal........cccscccsctocees 
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of 300 Teachers who 
will travel all Summer and 
earn$200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them with no experience 
outside the schoolroom, came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us today, earning from 


The work which the House of Compton offers you is educational 
salesmanship of the highest type. If you are in good health, 
ambitious, and if you have had Normal School or College training 
with 2 years of teaching experience, we will give you the necessary 
training for success, pay you a salary to start, and offer you 
unlimited earning possibilities. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, com- 
plete in ten volumes, is the most interesting 
setofeducational books inthe world. Planned 
and edited by educational authorities, it was 
prepared at a cost of more than four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Its publication 
has created an opportunity such as never 
existed in the field of educational salesman- 
ship before. Here is a new vital force in 
both school and home. Here, at last, is the 
kind of thing that the educational world 
has been waiting for! 

Never has any set of books been so highly 
endorsed and so eagerly accepted as Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


a ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee se Se ee ee 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago NII 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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We Paid this ‘School Man 


-600° 


for Last July and August 


READ HIS OWN STORY 





F. E. Compton & Company 
Chicago, IIlinois 
Gentlemen: 


it was first outlined to me. 


man for the experience. 


people. 


wiiling to work, can also do. 





Last spring I was confronted with the problem of getting something to 
do for the summer months—a problem whic 
my profession. I desired a work that would be interesting and remunera- 
tive. I found both with your company. 

To be candid, I felt skeptical as to the possibilities of: the work when 
The important thing, however, is that the 
things that were then possibilities are now realities. 

First, my work was interesting. I was thrown from the child environ- 
ment of the school room to the parent environment of the home. I began 
to see thewishes, the desires and theambitions of parents—for.theirchildren. 
This year I can teach from the two angles—the pafent—end the pupil. 


In the second place, salesmanship is a “he” man’s job, and I was 
anxious to measure myself with men in the business world. I was with a 
big firm. I had the best article of its kind on the American.market. I met 
big men, in their mills, their offices and their homes, and I became a bigger 


In the third place, I was able to travel, to see new places and new 


As to the remuneration, my two months’ work with F. E. Compton & 
Company paid me a little over $600.00, $3: 
success was due to the fine co-operation and help of the Company and an 
honest day’s work. What I did any teacher with average ability, who is 


(Signed) A. O. ROORBACH 


January 17, 1924: 


is very important to one in 


00.00 a month. Much of my 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








This Year Offers an Even Larger 
Opportunity, Because— 


Times are better and the demand 
for Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is larger. 

The World pays its highest award 
to those ambitious and enterprising 
men and women who work in the 
fields of salesmanship. There are 
many kinds of salesmanship but 
educational salesmanship as carried 
out under the Compton plan is at 
the very top. The ideals are high; 
the methods employed are dignified 
and constructive; the service ren- 
dered is of the greatest value, and the 
rewards are generous and unusual. 

Success in this field requires no 
long course of training, nor does it 
call for tricks of ‘ ‘personality. ” Any 
ambitious young schoc"’ -7n between 
the ages of twenty-fi ad thirty- 


five, who has had two years of nor- 
mal or college training, combined 
with two or three years’ teaching 
experience, who is willing to work 
and has confidence in himself, can 
do better this summer than Roor- 
bach did last summer. 

Practically every executive of F. 
E. Compton & Company came from 
the school world and tested himself 
during the vacation period. This 
may be your opportunity. 

_ Give your age, education, teach- 
ing experience, business experience, 
if any, position you now hold: and 
date your school closes in first letter. 
Address Department. C, A. N., 
F. E. Compton & Company, 58 
a. Washington Street, Chicago, 
inois. 




















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther 0. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Etc. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Expressage fully prepaid.in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular. Address ult mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, 





Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Rural School and Community 


WuHueN I Visit My ScHoo.s 
(Continued from page 51) 


wish that the teacher would forget 
some of the details. Textbooks are 
supposed to be authoritative..sources 
of information. As such, they are not 
intended to be swallowed whole by. the 
pupils. For instance, the book states 
that the Tonga Islands are a part of 
the British Empire. If you require 
the child to learn that for the day’s 
lesson how long is he going to remem- 
ber it? The teacher, in order to de- 
velop the lesson properly, might pre- 
pare a brief outline to follow. She 
must be sure that the outline con- 
tains no answers; that would be 
“cheating” on her part. Bound fast 
to the textbook, no teacher will: be 
able to motivate her lessons success- 
fully. Yet I should say that during 
some of the most worth-while geog- 
raphy and history lessons. I ever saw 
conducted, the pupils kept their books 
open and occasionally referred ‘to 
them to settle a disputed point. Be- 
cause of possible criticism many teach- 
ers might not be able to do this. 
Nothing can ever take the place of 
a teacher’s carefully preparing her 


TEACHERS 
$100 to $150 Weekly 


during Summer Vacation 


Do you know that the Holy Bibleis the world’ s 
best seller? Nearly 3,000,000 Bibles sold in 
the U. S. every year. 


The New Indexed Bible 


is the most complete, up-to-date, salable Bibie 
published. Our teacher representatives work 
by. reference in coniuncti a eee Churches 

Sunday Schools and Bible 

Many of them earn from $20. ‘te $30 per day. 


Miss Elizabeth Hill 
says— 


“The first three mornings I 
worked .with the New In- 
dexed Bible I got 7 orders. 
The Ministers and Sunday 
School Teachers referred me 
to more prospects than I 
could see. The Bible repre- 
sentative commands a re- 
epe0r a and enjoys a g prests estige 

ave been 
selling ike "Bible $ 1 3 ie and eee 
earned far nr oney than I 
ever did teachin 


You ‘Can Make ieeney 


Selling this Bible.’ It combines three transla- 
tions, or three Bibles in one,—a compressed di- 
It is really a Biblical 





gest and encyclopedia. 


library at age A cost of a single volume. Noth- 
ing else like it 
Write today for full particulars. State age, 


education and reference. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN CO. 
36S. State St. Dept.9, Chicago, Ill. 








lessons, for she will never be success- 








ful until she does. This means hard, 
hard work for the rural teacher, but 
every bit of energy put into such work 
is increased tenfold in the results ac- 
complished. She must not be a mere 
hearer of lessons. 


I have just returned from a pleas- 





ant afternoon in Miss Olney’s school. 


VACATION MONEY 


Several traveling or local positions open for well 
educated Christian men and women. $200 to 
$400 per month for summer, and unlimited 
opportunities for permanent service. Intensely 
interesting work meeting community’s best 
people. Give age, experience. sduceucn and 
territory preferred. W. A. POTTENGER, 


2315 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 








But I found a sad condition. I found 





every one of her four fifth grade chil- 
dren so lame that they were walking 
with the aid of crutches—but it 
wasn’t their feet or legs that were 
lame, and their crutches weren’t made 
of wood. 

No, it was not that. They were 
lame in arithmetic and their crutch 
was the putting down of the carrying 
figure. Every teacher knows to what 
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FABRIC 


AGENTS 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Take orders for our beauti- 
fu]Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 
Fabrics and General Yard 
03 Our Rag arrest 


1000) ACTUAL 573 Broadway, Dept.46,N.¥.City 


e big mo 
of} fee samples, furnished t to 
agents. Write today. 

NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. 00, 


SAMPLES °° 











I Offer Teachers ° a 


this Summer” 


| fe S. L. Weedon Co. offers 
men and women teachers in- 
teresting work along school lines 
with splendid opportunity for 
wide travel. Several teachers last 
Summer averaged $500 for their 
Summer Vacation. Assured 
income to start with, all railroad 
fare paid; valuable business train- 
ing in work offering unusual fi- 
nancialreturns. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant Sum- 
mer territory open. This may 
lead to a successful permanent 
business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLET 

“A High Way to Success’’ 
Write giving full particulars 
concerning age, education and 






time you can start work in 
your first letter. By return 
mail, together with Mr. 
Weedon’s_ personal letter, 
we will send you without 
obligation of any kind, our 
20 page, illustrated booklet, 
A High Way to Success, de- 
scriptive of the S. L.Weedon 
Co., its work, its personnel, 
and its opportunities. 


Address The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. A-2, 7016 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I refer. I question greatly the wisdom 
ot allowing this to be done even when 
the child first learns to carry. It cer- 
tainly should not be continued for any 
length of time. By proper drill this 
process could be done in the mind 
from the first. Drill with quick work, 
like 3X5+1, 3X6+2, etc., or add 2 
to 3X4, add 1 to 2x6, ete. The first 
drill gives good practice and is easier 
for the child to do. It is not quite like 
the process of carrying in multiplica- 
tion, but the second drill is similar to 
that process, for the number to be 
added in must be held in the mind 
until the multiplication is completed. 
Let us insist on the pupil’s carrying 
the figure in his mind without putting 
it down. 


The Young Citizen and Thrift 


(Continued from page 44) 


What different vaults has the bank? 
What are the special features of these 
vaults? 

What make of safe has the bank? 
Is it burglar-proof? Is any safe. bur- 
glar-proof? hen and by whom is the 
safe opened each day? Closed? 

Has the bank safe-deposit boxes? 
How many? What is the yearly rental 
of such a box? Just how does one use 
such boxes? 

Has the bank a savings department? 
What is the least amount with which 
one may open an account?. What rate 
of interest is paid on savings deposits? 
Is this interest compounded annually, 
semiannually, or quarterly? What con- 
ditions govern the withdrawal of funds 
from a savings account? 

Has the bank always been housed in 
this building? What are the special 
features of the building? 

How old is the bank? Who are its 
officers? What dividend does the bank 

y? 

Are all banks taxed, national as well 
as others? What rate of tax does this 
bank pay? What amount? 

Who is the present state bank com- 
missioner? When was this bank last 
examined? 
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How much of the total amount de- 
posited is a bank required to keep on 
hand? How much of its deposits has 
this bank on hand? 

What are some of the things which 
cause banks to fail? 

5. The next several lessons should 
be given over to reports from the 
groups as to their visits to the banks, 
during which the questions noted above 
should be answered, errors of observa- 
tion or opinion corrected, hazy ideas 
cleared up. Each pupil, every pupil, 
should be expected to take part in the 
reports and discussions. Opportunity 
should be given for further questions, 
and for expression of opinion. 

6. In those schools in which there 
are savings banks, the project should 
now be made to include the system of 
such banking as related to the system 
of general banking. 

In connection with the work, in our 
school, the president of one of the 
banks was so much impressed that he 
asked to be allowed to offer a prize to 
the pupil making the best record. He 
also asked for some of the written 
pupil-reports to put on display in the 
bank. 

III. Applications 


1. Pupils will already have been 
thinking along the line of financial 
gains. They should now be led to di- 
rect, personal considerations. 


a. Money making..—How soon 
should one begin to earn money? How 
many pupils in this grade earn money 
from time to time? Regularly? What 
are some of the ways by means of 
which pupils may earn? 

b. Money spending.—What are 
some of the things you spend money 
for? What are some of the things 
you’d like to have? (List some of the 
latter, and, in case of children known 
to have a reasonable share of money 
and the things money will buy, quiz 
them as to why they lack money to 
buy desired things. Lead from this 
into the consciousness that frequently 
one cannot buy what he wants or 
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FRANK J. MACKEY, 








Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
-. and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


104 S. Michigan Ave., 











Chicago, Illinois 



















































LOST 


IN ONE YEAR 


bs 
raised checks, forgeries, 
and alterations 
of negotiable securities 


COULD HAVE BEEN PRE- 
VENTED IN PART 


by the use ofa 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


HIS wonderful combination of a per- 
fect, smooth-writing, non-leakable 
fountain pen with a unique and prac- 
tical check protector enables the writer 
to write and protect his checks any 
time—any place. Just think! $53,000,000 
was lost in one year through alterations 
of checks and other negotiable papers. 
The Security Check Protecting Foun- 
tain Pen is designed to give protection 
of EVERY KIND, EVERYWHERE, 
against EVERY sort of check-manipu- 
lating crookedness. Its knife-edged 
steel rotating, cutting wheel scores the 
paper and fills the scoring with an 
ineradicable acid-proof ink, which can 
not be removed. This protection is 
given to the amount, payee's name, 
check number, date and memoranda. 
It affords equal protection to names, 
amounts, signature and important claus 
es on deeds, wills, contracts, ete. 
The Fountain Pen itself is the re 


sult of 17 years’ experiment. It 
flows so easily, writes so smoothly 
and is so durable that on these met 

WE its alone it should cause most foun 

tain pen users to discard th pr 
ent pen in its favor, 

WANT The Security is protected by 
Six ewrerw | pad _———, ionally 
guaranteec or o years, 

100,000 tf 

TEACHERS Unlimited Sales 

Possibilities 


When you stop to consider that 


to be the own- 
five hundred thousand pens 


ers of a “Secur- 
ity” and then be- 
come our repre- 
sentatives, devote 
all of their time 
during the summer 
months and their 
spare hours when they 
go back to school. 


YOUR INVESTMENT- 
The Price of a Pen 


$7.00 for the “Giant” Secur- 
ity, with a brilliant red and 
black finish, or any of the 
other sizes in black finish, 
ranging in prices from $3.50 
to, $5.00. 

ORDER A SECURITY TODAY 
and we will give you a complete 
demonstrating outfit, free of charge. 
After you have received the pen, giv- 
en it a fair trial, sold yourself thor- 





year amounted to me 

eighteen million pens, 
you can readily visualize 
he splend 
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oughly on its merits, and convinced your- Giant 
self that it is the best fountain pen that fe 
money will buy, that its smooth and excel- $7.00 






lent writing qualities are far superior to 
any other fountain pen on the market, and 
that the check protector alone is worth more 
than the price of the pen itself, then go and 


show it to your friends and acquaintances, N 400 
business and professional men, including ? 0. 
your banker, and you will be surprised how HS) No. Long 
easily you can get their orders. y, 300 A, $4.00 

\\ $4.00 


Money Back Guarantee 


If on the other hand, you do not find the Se- 


Cut Out aiid Mail This C 
curity all that we claim it to be and are not ss ail This Coupon Today 





thoroughly satisfied, return it to us at our ex- 
pense and the full purchase price will be re- 
funded to you, without any “‘ifs” or “ands.” 


WONDERFUL SIDE LINE 


It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you 
can devote one, two or three hours of your spare time 
each day or whether_you wish to devote all of your 
time for the Security Pen. It doesn’t make any differ-  @°----> . . 
ence whether you wish to work in a small town or big Enclosed find... . .check . .money orde 
city, one county or ten counties, whether you have g Send: me . “ 

been accustomed to earning two thousand or ten Peeee-.Hend me urity Pen No 
thousand dollars a ‘year. Our proposition is bound 9§..... ( ) Lon hort ) Mediu 
to interest you. Every business and professional man 4 ( rse ( ) 
in every city and town is a potential prospect fora Y action, 
Security. svery sale cements a lasting friendship r Onutrit Free with 
with your buyer. Write for our money-making prop- pen. With that if lam 
osition today. not thofoughly satistiec he pen you 
Write name 


SECURITY PEN CORPORATION, f22" 


plainly. 
Dept. N-I. 
910 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, U. S. A. pay 


SECURITY PEN CORP., Dept. N. I. 
900-910 W. Jackson &lvd., Chicago, uw. 
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We paid Mrs. C. R. Buchanan 


*7602 


for her first seven weeks 


Teacher’s splendid work shows large earning possibilities 
with Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Salesmanship is a profession, but un- 
like other professions it offers a large 
financial return from the very start. 

Whoever heard of adoctor, lawyer, or 
a businessman earning $100.00 per week 
during the preparatory stage, or even 
during the first few years after starting? 

No field of work pays the large re- 
turns for study that the field of sales- 
manship pays, but the strong point 
about salesmanship is that you EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN! 

Mrs. C. R. Buchanan entered the 
sales field for the first time on July 7th, 
1923. She had made a success as a 
teacher, but like every ambitious man 
or woman she was constantly asking 
herself ‘‘Have I found the field where 
I belong—where I can render the most 
service and make the greatest success.”’ 

She decided that she had not when 
she saw Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. She began work Monday morn- 
ing July 9th and reported fourteen 
orders for her first week, ending Satur- 
day, July 14th. The second week she 
reported eight, the third week twelve, 


Gentlemen: 


Send me without cost or obligation the Beginners’ Issue of your weckly house organ (Better 
Business), which tells what other teachers have done. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago NI 44 






















the fourth week fifteen, the fifth week 
ten, the sixth week nine, andtheseventh - 
week eight, making a total of seventy- 
six orders for her first seven complete 
weeks. She was paid in advances and 
bonuses more than $760.00 for her first 
seven weeks. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
solved the vacation problem for over 
two hundred teachers last summer. The 
Beginners’ Issue of our weekly house 
organ contains many letters from these 
teachers, and they tell how they liked 
the work. 

If you are between 25 and 40 years of 
age, have confidence in yourself and 
really want to work for success this 
summer, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of this issue upon receipt of the 
following coupon properly filled out. 
Many teachers have already made their 
plans for the summer and of course 
there is a limit to the number we can 
train and use profitably. Preference 
will be given to those of highest quali- 
fications who can start earliest and 
work longest. 


Age 
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needs because he has been improvident, 
spending as money came to him. with- 
out regard for the future; distinguish 
between things one wants and things 
one needs—luxuries and necessities; 
consider careful buying, etc.) 


c. Money saving.—How many pu- 
pils have saved some money? How 
many have saved money through de- 


positing in school bank? How many 
have bank accounts? In each ease, 
how was the money saved? How many 
are saving for a _ specific purpose? 


How many have weekly or monthly al- 


lowances or incomes? How many plan 
ahead, so as to know just what is best 
to do with the allowance? How many 
plan so as to save a certain fixed 
amount of this allowance? What are 
some of the ways in which we might 
take care of our needs and still spend 
so as to save some? (Consider such 
personal things as clothes, school sup- 
plies, the movies, candy, etc.) 

d. Money investing—The man 
who puts his money in the bank from 
time to time is saving it. Which is 
likely to help one to get ahead faster 
—continued saving, or saving carried 
over into wise investments? How many 
have had savings accounts long enough 
to draw some interest? Did you like 
having money work for you? How 
did you invest the interest? How 
many others have invested money they 
have earned or saved? What are some 
of the ways in which boys and girls 
may invest their money to good ad- 
vantage? (Savings accounts, allowing 
interest to compound; vegetable or 
flower gardens; poultry, rabbits, etc.) 

2. Some ways in which our govern- 
ment helps us save—Postal Savings, 
Treasury Certificates, etc. 


Some Correlations 
I. Arithmetic. 

Problems based on (1) the pu- 
pils’ own earning, spending, saving in- 
vestment; (2) study of saving in the 
school, by grades per week, total, 
graph, percentages, etc.; (3) the indi- 
vidual bank studied. From a_ bank 
book, check book, and monthly state- 
ment balance some’ one’s account. 

II. History. 

How did the expression “Not 
worth a continental” arise? In what 
presidential campaign was the issue a 
question of bi-metallism? Fluctuations 


















Why Should 
You Have 
Tired Feet? 


“Constant Comfort” Shoes 
will relieve them. They 
are especially designed to 
fit the normal foot as na- 
ture intended—with room 
for five toes. They sup- 
port the arch—evenly dis- 
tribute body weight between 
heel and toe—fit the heel 
snugly and strengthen and 
aid the foot muscles. 














HEY are made of soft, serviceable kid with flexible, 
heavier turned sole and a medium height rubber heel 
that takes away the strain from standing or walking. 
Trim, smart-looking, scientifically designed and moderate in 
price—these shoes may be worn with Constant Comfort from 
morning until night. $2.50 to $6. At all good shoe dealers. 


Ask for them where you buy your shoes, 
your feet are normal, also catalogue and booklet, “The Care of the Shoes”. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Western and Southern Sales Branch: 
414 D No. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Constant Comfort’ Shoes for Women | ¥ 


Send for free foot chart to learn whether 









of many values of nations according to 
the security of one nation with regard 
to other nations; make concrete by 
consideration of money fluctuations as 
a result of the World War. 

III. Economics. 

What relationship exists between 
the world’s annual output of gold and 
silver and money standards? What 
was the world’s output for 1923 in 
gold? Silver? Consider how some of 
the great fortunes of the world were 
built up—those of the Rothschilds, the 
tockefellers, Henry Ford, Hugo 
Stinnes. 

IV. Study of Numismatics. 

Coins—in general; Greek; Ro- 
man; medieval and modern; Oriental; 
of the United States. (See encyclo- 
pedia.) How money is made—history 
of methods of coinage from early 
stages of civilization to present time; 
United States Mint. 

V. English. 

Oral reports. Write-up of visits 
to banks. Original paragraphs writ- 
ten on topics as studied. Stories of 
personal experiences on related themes. 


Related Projects 


I. Securing a series of talks from a 


local banker. 


II. Making a collection of coins. 
III. Making and giving at assembly or 


to some other grade a program on 
“Banking and Thrift.” 
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Lil 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to_ travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The §. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











ATTRACTIVE 
VACATION POSITION 


Splendid Opportunity to Make from 
$300 to $500 This Summer 


We desire correspondence with superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers who are 
interested in making some extra money 
during the vacation. 


Our work is pleasant,. dignified, enjoy- 
able and from two to three times more 
profitable than most any other work offer- 
ed to teachers during the summer. 


Also opportunity for promotion and 
growth if you should be desirous of a 
permanent position. 


Write fully giving age, education, past 
teaching experience and date school closes. 
Address : 


E. C. McBRIDE, Sales Manager. 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
23rd and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











YOU CAN MAKE 
$75 TO $100 


a week selling our big line of 150 arti- 
cles, used constantly in every home. 
Write us, we will send you our hand- 
some $15.00 Sample Case Outfit on trust. 


FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., 
Dept. JJ, CHICAGO. 














100 A WEEK! 


Make money selling EXPO—The Watch Camera—Perfect 
pictures, 10 year guarantee, liberal commissions on sales and 
repeat orders. Teachers and pupils write for full infor- 





IV. Forming thrift clubs. 


matien. EXPO CAMERA CO., 20 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 

















Eastern Sales Office and Factories: 
Dept. D, Auburn, Me. 

















TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experienced required. 

Write for particulars. R. W. WARREN, Dept. C, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. — 


Salary from start. Affords income of 
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Superintendents, 
Principals, 
and Men Teachers 


Increase your Salary 
Daring Vacation 


OMPTON’S Pictured Ency- 

clopedia is advancing rap- 
idly in popularity. Its high 
standing and wide acceptance 
by schools and libraries make a 
position in our sales organiza- 
tion for the summer months 
one of great opportunity for 
school men who seek profitable 
activity. 

In this work last summer 
many principals and _ superin- 
tendents earned incomes con- 4 
siderably, above their regular 
salaries—some as high as 3 
times as much as they would 
have earned for a similar per- 
iod in their professional posi- 
tions.- An automobile is neces- 
sary in this work. 


A limited number of perma- 
nent positions also are open. 
Write for complete details of 
our proposition. 


School Service Dept. 13, 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E.Washington St.Chicago 














MORE 
VACATION 
MONEY! 


Extra money is a mighty fine 
thing to have along on a vacation. 
There’s always something turns up 
that you’d like to do if you could 
spare the money. 

The extra money: that makes the 
vacation mean so much more can be 
earned in pleasant, enjoyable work 
between now and the time you are 
ready to go. 

Miss Mary E. Conant, a Massa- 
chusetts teacher, last year earned 
enough to take her mother on a va- 
| cation to the White Mountains. 

Many others were able to go to 
places they could not otherwise have 
visited, to see new sights, enjoy a 
finer and better vacation because 
they used the CHILD LIFE sub- 
scription plan. 

You, too, can have that cherished 
vacation and make your bank ac- 
count equal your demands. Write to 


CHILD LIFE, 
Care of Rand McNally & Company, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


























WOULD $285.00 EXTRA 





_MONEY HELP YOU? 
That’s what Wm. CG. Jack, of Pa., office 


worker, made in spare time last year. 

Mrs. L. S. Underwood, of New York, writes: 
Made$28.50 first hour. Vowsop- — ake 
ig money—spare or tim: monstrating 

Ideal Fibre Cutters. Fr | , 
Complete, New Sales Manual 
Free. Makes selling Easy. 

Write to 
M. H. TYLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. T-1, | Muncie, Ind. 


Summer Salesmen Wanted 


Fine line Felt Pennants, Banners, Pillows, Skull Caps, 
Arm Bands, ete. Department Stores, Clothiers, Hatters, 
Sporting Goods Stores, Summer Resorts, Lodges, Conven- 
tions, Faire, etc. buy. Summer best selling season. Full 
'nstructions. Liberal Commission. Decorative Poster 
Company, Dept.N-I, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS 26 PROFITS—s5 to $15 daily 


ae ° Introducing new style Guar- 
aed Hosiery -- must wear or replaced free-- YOUR PAY IN 
ee ANCE--steady_ income -- repeat orders -- experience unneces- 
nite o§ ou write orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, 

colors and grades including silks, lisles and chiffons. 


Mac-O.Chee Textile Co., Room 2815, Cincinnati,;Ohio 


$1 hour. Write showecards for us at home. 


7 Particulars free. 
Kwik Showcard System, 64K Bond, Toronto, Can. 




























Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 90) 
argument rather than one that can be 
merely talked about. The wording 
should be clear and limit discussion to 
what can reasonably be covered in the 
time allowed for debate. The mis- 
take is often made of so wording a 
proposition that entirely too much is 

covered. 


What people first made glass ?—Ohio. 

A Phenician legend attributes the 
first glass to an accidental discovery. 
It is said that Phenician merchants 
returning with a shipload of natron 
were compelled to land on a sandy 
tract under Mount Carmel because of 
stormy weather. Placing their cook- 
ing pots on lumps of natron on the 
sand the fusing caused by the heat of 
their fire formed the first glass. It is, 
however, known that glass manufac- 
ture was carried on in Egypt more 
than four thousand years ago. Speci- 
mens from Egypt are apparently older 
than specimens from ancient Pheenicia, 
so it is possible that the Egyptians 
rather than the Phenicians deserve 
the credit of being the first makers of 
glass. 

1. Name four functions of a bank. 2. Who 
owns the Holy Land? 3. What reform suc- 
ceeded the political ‘“‘Spoils System’? 4, Give 
five rules to be observed in showing respect to 
the American flag. 5. Give several reasons why 


the United States has become one of the great- 
est world powers.—-South Dakota. 


1. Four functions of a bank are: to 
act as a depository for funds; to make 
loans; to change money and provide a 
medium of exchange to distant points; 
to issue bank notes. 2. During the 
World War, the British conquered the 
Turks in Palestine and since then have 
controlled the Holy Land. July 1, 
1920, a civil government was estab- 
lished on the principle of giving equal 
treatment to all peoples. 3. The polit- 
ical “spoils system” in connection 
with the Civil Service was reformed 
by introducing the merit system, 
thereafter appointing those persons to 
office who had most merit or ability. 
However, this reform has never been 
fully carried out. It cannot be said 
that the “spoils system” has been en- 
tirely eliminated from American poli- 
tics. 4. Five rules to be observed in 
showing respect to the American flag 
are: The flag should never be raised 
before sunrise nor allowed to fly after 
sunset; in raising or lowering the flag 
it should never be allowed to touch 
the ground; when the flag passes in a 
parade spectators who are sitting 
should rise and those who are walking 
should halt; when the American flag is 
in a parade with other flags it should 
be in front or in the center surrounded 
by the other flags—if only three flags 
are used it may be placed between the 
other two; when a flag is old and worn 
and there is no desire to keep it as a 
relic it should be either burned or 
buried. 5. Some reasons why the 
United States has become a great 
world power are: the isolation which 
has permitted development with little 
hindrance; its position which gives it 
both an Atlantic and a Pacific coast; 
its size; the natural resources which 
have given it potential possibility for 
economic advancement; and the fact 
that the early settlers and many who 
have come since have represented the 
most progressive peoples of the world 
with high ideals and ambitions. 





Do not worry; eat three square meals 
a day; say your prayers; be courteous 
to your creditors; keep your digestion 
good; exercise, go slow and easy. May- 
be there are other things your spe- 
cial case requires to make you happy, 
but my friend, these I reckon will give 
you a good lift.—Lincoln. 





A ts, Ete. 


- Invitations emet 
100 in seript lettering incJud- 

@ In ing two sets of-envelopes, $3.50. 

100 Visiting peaeees ag $1.00. 


rite for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN WANTED PY eres 
concern of 
its kind. Part or full time. EXRERIENCE UNNEC 
ESSARY. OUR MEN GETTING UP TO 
Lowest Prices. 








$200.00 WEEKLY. 
RED SEAL COAL COMPANY 
Coal Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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This Fascinating Test 
Reveals Beauty’s Only Secret 


Ten Minutes Will Show You, Too, 


So that you can easily understand how 
to gain and preserve a clear, attractive 
complexion, Mr. Ingram has devised 
this interesting, educational test you 
can make in your own boudoir. 

In no other way can you learn so 
quickly and convincingly,the real secret 
of a beautiful skin. In addition toclearly 
showing you the causes of complexion 
faults, the Dermascope will show you 
how and why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 


unlike any other, destroys these almost invisible dangers and builds the firm, clear, 


youthful skin that you should have. 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and 
the only one you need use to develop and 
keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. It is heavy 
enough to be a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a comfort- 


able and effective protection and founda- 
tion for powder. But it has an exclusive 
feature—certain remedial properties that 
relieve redness, roughness, tan, blotches 
and slight imperfections. No other cream 
is like it. 


Buy a jar today and-see the immediate improvement it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 
all drug and department stores—the dollar size contains three times the quantity. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Milkweed C ream 


Ingrams 








165 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 


Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy glow. It does 
not clog the pores and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recommended 
particularly for a delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with mirror and 


pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail from us. Next time be careful to get Ingram’s 
American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin. 


Send for this interesting test today 


Mail coupon below with 15 cents for new Beauty Purse containing Ingram’s Dermascope; 
a liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled purse puffs of Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge; instructions for using Dermascope, and valuable hints for the care 


of the skin. 








F. F. INGRAM CO., 


165 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Gentlemen: Enclosed find fifteen cents. Please send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
including Dermascope described above. Please print name. 

Name City 

Address. State 

















pupils’ attention. 
from side to side. 


paste or stickers. 
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Multiplex 
Educational 
Fixture No, 23 


Illustrated PR. ith 6 


wings, 22 in. x 28 in. 
Capacity 12 wings, 22 
in. x 28 ing Wings 
fold flat, right and left, 
against wall. Fitted 
with special filler thumb 
tack mounting board, 
stained brown. 


Easy to Increase 
Class Efficiency 
With This Interest- 
ing Display Method 


M°kE rapid progress follows the use of the Multiplex System of visual 
class-room display. It arouses deeper and keener interest and holds the 


Multiplex is really a giant book—with wings or “pages” that swing easily 


Each wing has two display surfaces on which practically 


It is a wonderful help in teaching history and geography. 
mounting botanical specimens—art exhibits—illustrations accompanying lec- 
tures—mathematical problems and solutions—in fact, any kind of educa- 


Wings are interchangeable, making the entire system very flexible. 
is low—you can start with a small fixture and add to it as desired. 
Write today for free catalog and further details about this easy method of 
increasing class efficiency. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
919 No. 10th Street, 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


asl 


Educational Display 


tiples 


any class-room display can be mounted—either with thumb tacks, pins, 


Excellent for 


Price 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Send No Money 


Just write and say 
want to try the 


Renate OVA] 


The chance you’ve been 

waiting for! Famous late 

model, visible Royal Type- 

writer,perfectly rebuilt and fully 

guaranteed at sensational reduction 

in price! When it arrives use it 10 days 
FREE. If you like it, keep it while you pay 
for it at only a few cents aday. Otherwise 
return it and you will owe nothing. Equipped 
with two colored ribbon, four rows standard 
key-board, automatic ribbon reverse, card holder, back 
spacer,tabulator and 30 patented time saving features! 
Writs now and save one-third. Send letter or post 


Bical TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 65, 359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 

There's no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
couble strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots, 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
druggist and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful, 
clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillship anymake 
you choose for one 
week’s trial. Undersrood, 
Royal, L. Si 
Remington, 

Easy Terms f2’ 
than rent each month 


World’s Largest iters 
654W. RandolphSt. Dept 1 1095: 0, fll. 




























Easy for you to own this beauti- 
ful ring or give it as a present. 
Simply send $1 to us today. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Wear ring 10 days and if you 
don’t agree it is an amazin 
bargain, re ure tt oe oy ie 
our mone 1 
week until $32. 50 is pa - id. Lie 

talog. Dia ds, Watches, 

FREE Soweiry, $10 to $1000. All 
on long credit. Wonderful.values. 
Est. 1890. Address Dept. 55S 


BAER Bros.Co. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK. 











_ (Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 


If you’re a “‘go-getter’’ we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in your pocket every day, or 
every week—good, clean money that 
you will earn by doing just a little 
work for us that both your father and 
| mother will approve. The first boy in each locality 
to qualify will have the preference. No money 
wanted. No premiums to earn, Just good pay for 
all that you do—and our help in your doing of it, 
Sit down and write—right now—and we’llsend you 

all the particulars. A postal willdo, Address 


THE PATHFINDER DESK 16, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Ukulele Free ? 


Genuine Koa Wood 
=x, finish Hawaiian Ukulcle. Sweet ringing 
tone. Given free with Short-Cut 
auuiete — Course. 

en 







In One Hour! ° as en new 
copyright course, No months 
of praciize—just one hour. 


Send No Money 


for course and FREE Ukulele outfit. On 
arrival deposit with postman only $2.98 plus 
e few pennies . We guarantee com- 3 
lete satisfaction or money refunded. Sendnow; 
ferr RY & CO., 630 Jackson Bivd., Dept. 1605, Chicago, IM, 


RN MON 
A AT HOMES L 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you _with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITER 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 









MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing:show 
are! f 


cards at home in your spare time. 

and easily learned by our new simple meth 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each toyed Full par- 
ticulars and klet free. Write to-d +f 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid ss $1, moe ro vd 
219 Adams Bldg. oronto, Cana 











Earn Money at Home 


Make from $10.00 to $25.00 a week spare 
time with our Teachers Ideal Disability 
Policy. We require agents in ‘Fla., Ga., 
Ala., Miss., Tenn., Mo., and other states 
at once. Policy Special pays every day 
for illness, injury or quarantine. No 
delays. Write today. 


P. 0. Box 2095, Birmingham, Ala. 
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iry is yours for selling only 6 
ho Nova Salve at 25 op. S Ww ndere 


. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. EE-27, Greenville, Pa. 





uaranteed Ten ¥ Years 
nates wrist watch,small thin 
ribbon bracelet, fancy jod 


Eee ent aig hy ee x fon erfur 


Money, just name 
ANY, Dent, 266, CHIGAGO 











Z me F R E ) 5 
* WHITE GOLD 
. BAB. 
FI 
Zax! LLED 

RUSH your J Name and A 

tell you HOW you can 
some a Kt. White Gold 
shape, 6 jewel wrist w: 

ABSOLUTELY “FREE 
Writ te today, don't Sel seks, “for REE 

ch plan 


HOME SUPPLY Co. 
wr re Dept. $51,0.¥.c, 


ates myo Ket d 
tonneau 





E‘S*, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our greeting cards and 
folders, 1924 Birthday, Tally and Place 
Cards and Every Day line ready. Exclusive 
Write NOW for illustrated book, 
asai pases sai Gives full instructions how to co! lor, 
retortment enmple corde, inetructton bork brushes a 
iv $3.00 
aatortinent ar $3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 
Little Art Shop, 1446 You St., Wash., D.C. 


Wind 
and Set 
\ Real American Watch, 5 year 


boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 
U. S. Supply Company, SE-27, Gresnville, Pa. 
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Just for Fun 





Indignant Party—Hello, Central! 
Can you suggest the wrong number 
4 ask for in order to get 6380 Frank- 
in? 


Tramp—Can you assist me along 
the road, mum? Lady—Personally I 
cannot, but I can unchain my dog and 
I know he will be pleased to do so. 


Willie was making an awful noise 
outside and his mother went to the 
door and said, “What’s the trouble, 
Willie?” “My kite won’t fly,” sobbed 
ie “and I made it of fly-paper, 
00. 


Precise Boarding Mistress—Mr. 
Blunt, shall I tender you some more 
of the chicken? Mr. Blunt—No, 
thank you! But if you can tender 
this piece you have already served me, 
I shall be greatly obliged to you. 


A mother and her small daughter 
walking on the boulevard saw a young 
lady with unbuckled galoshes flapping 
in the breeze, whereupon the little girl 
asked, “Mamma, is that one of those 
bootleggers that Papa talks about?’ 


“How is that bus line of yours 
doing? Any money in jt?’ one Cal- 
ifornian asked another. “Any money 
in it? I should say so!” was the re- 
ply. “All mine, all my wife’s, half my 
father’s and three-fourths of my 
mother-in-law’s.” 


“Tf I were so unlucky,” said an offi- 
cer, “as to have a stupid son, I would 
certainly by all means make him a 


parson.” <A clergyman, who was in 
the company, calmly replied, “You 
think differently, sir, from your 


father.” 


“Mamma, this paper says that cattle 
when with other cattle eat more and 
fatten better than when kept alone.” 
“Yes, my child. I guess that is right.” 

“Well, Mamma, we must be like 
cattle.” “Why, what do you mean, 
child?” ‘We always have more to 
eat and eat more when we have com- 


George F. Baker, the noted New 
York financier, was once asked by a 
Washington correspondent about a 
certain rumor. “I deny it,” said Mr. 
Baker promptly. “And yet,” said the 
correspondent, “the financier from 
whom this rumor emanates is sound, 
is he not?” “Yes, all sound,” said Mr. 
Baker. 


A preacher, raising his eyes from 
his desk in the midst of his sermon, 
was paralyzed with amazement to see 
his rude offspring in the gallery pelt- 
ing the hearers in the pews below him 
with horse chestnuts. But while the 
good man was preparing a frown of 
reproof, the young hopeful cried out, 
“You ‘tend to your preaching, Daddy: 
I’ll keep ’em awake.’ 


A clergyman united in marriage two 
of his parishioners, a stalwart woman 
and a small, weak man, not without 
inward misgivings as to the future 
happiness of the_ ill-assorted pair. 
Nearly a year later the woman arrived 
at the parsonage in a state of fury. 
“You married us about ten months 
ago,” she announced. “Well, my hus- 
band’s escaped. What are you going 
to do about it?” 


The members of the school board 
were visiting the school, and the teach- 
er was doing his best "to impress his 
lords with his “we” to teach. “Who 
signed Magna  Charta, James?” 
“Please, teacher, it wasn’t me,” whim- 
pered the lad. The teacher, in dis- 
gust, told James to take his seat, but 
one of the members, not satisfied, ‘said, 
“Call that boy back. I don’t like his 
manner. I believe he did do it.” 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





WE PAY $50.00 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas. 


k EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 
$50 ee —s booklet for stamp tells 

w. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
12 articles worth $3. ALN SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
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If WorriesoftheClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


_ Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on yourdesk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately be: benéacial. 

It assists ina 
form to repair t 
tem hassuifcred. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
G-48_5-18 

















MAH “JONG SET 


in brilliant colors, 144 Tiles, 116 Counters, Racks, 
Dice; Patented, Perpetual, Magic Mah Jong Score 
Card, complete with instructions and rules, all in 
attractive box, sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00, 
(Canada 25 cents extra.) Th The most remarkable 
value ever offered for this fascinating, interest- 


Black Be Sateen Mah Jong Table Covers, with dragon de- 
signs, 16 pockets, colored stitched, speci rice $2.00, 
mailed prepaid together with Mah Jong 5 Set for $2.50. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., Povk 62, 
110 West 40th Street New York City 














SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every Lap man and 
Every young woman should know 
1 $1.00 What on venag husband and 
Every young wile should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
Mailed in Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 


WANT WORK sone? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING a. Men or 
women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guar- 
gntee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 

FREE. Limited offer. Writetoday.ARTCRAFT — 
Dept. Cl, 3900 Sheridan Road, hicago, 


GOVT. ne wae HE Li] 17 4. EEDED to accep 


Government Positions Fiiros0 4 stationary, ator a 
home, or traveling, W: Mr. Ozment, 145. 
8t. Louis, Mo. ee oe 























Profitable pleasant summer work 


selling our Sanitary Spring Covers and Mattress Protectors, 
wherever there is a bed there is a prospective buyer—mini- 
ature samples supplied, easy to carry and show. Write us 


today. THE JAP-FIBRE CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


epronentatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, ete., make good money. 





ae pleasant work. Full or’spare time. Fi ae 

tiful samples, instructions furnished, Write tod 
ARLES DRY GOCDS COMPANY, 

713 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 








° e e ° 
Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking for Profit.” 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841A, E. 58th St., CHICAG Os 


B | G M 0 N E Quick Sales, Fine Profits 


d steady demand selling Clows-K nit 
gua uaranteed eee a direct from mi/i to 

wearers. Alistyles formen,women aking $3000 year. 
George ClowsCo., Desk k 36, | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers! Money! Sel! SKIMIT daring Summer 


Every housewife buys. Quick 
profits. Easy sales. Syphons half pint cream off quart bottle milk 
in 15 seconds. Polished aluminum. Write for big-money off. 
SKIMIT MFG. CO., 348 High Avenue, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 

Do work for others, Attach- 


Hemstitchin 
ment withinstructions by mail 


$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 











and Picoting. Make moncy. 
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HANDSOME CLOSING: DAY SOUVENIRS 


Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 








~ 
¥ 














Your teachers wish on 


Closing Da 


Ts that, itt years toc come, 


you may ‘ 


Recall wit? joy the hours 


here spent, 


And all that eac + dear’ 


friendship rmeant. 








Flag Raising Design No. 9 














Tis only eltle remem- 





brance ——— 
That Jin leavi: 
pupil, with yak 


But it carries 2 load of 


pee wishes «_ 
appiness all your 
life through. . 





dear 





Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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Wer this remembrance 


of the school nl year now 


closing, your teacher wishes 
you success and happiness 


wall the days. ‘0 come. 





OR many years it has been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at close of 
school some slight gift or token of remembrance which would carry with it an ex- 
pression of the teacher’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 

as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. The presentation is 
usually made at the Closing Day Exercises and adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

There are no gifts that pupils are more delighted to receive from their teacher on Closing 
Day or that they will value more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenir Book- 
lets. Their beauty of design and coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, their 
appropriateness, and their low price all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teachers 


to their pupils, 
Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 
your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice 
of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings 
out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 
The sentiments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of fine white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully printed in colors, Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING.  Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each ooter sed RO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


of any one our choice) of | 
Special Discount on Club Orders A Somes le the ny one. (9 described fe 
When two or more teachers send us their | itustrated on this page, together with proofs | 
orders together we will allow a discount of 10 | in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
per cent on the entire lot. i ' will be sent upon receipt of 4 ceiuts in sti amps. | 


mau Pmeemercna steamer B Fceres orumnmune = eee ae 























Playtime Design No. 11 











' Happy as Design 


| Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





( \ Trak eatiacs and good 


forlune may be with you 


3 as you journey along lifes 
| pathway is the sincere wish 


of your teacher on 


C losin sien Dag 
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Either of the two 
styles of Souvenir 
Booklets described 
above will be sup- 
plied with photo- 
graph of teacher or 
school if so ordered. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
how the photograph 
is mounted on the 
inside of front cov- 
er where it will al- 
ways be kept clean 
and bright. If pho- 
tograph is not de- 
sired an illustration 
of a school scene 





will appear in its 
place. 


tee ee ee ee ew ee oe 
HIS SOUVENIR A photograph gives 
(Ts resent ed to a personal touch to 
ith the best a school souvenir 


' 

' 

' 

{ 

' that nothing else 

' can. This feature, 

} introduced by us 

' nearly thirty years 

' ago, has been retain- 

H ed in all of the 
3R ' man different 
las ! 

' 

' 

' 

} 

| 





minder of our school- 
day associatioris. 07 


styles that we have 
offered since that 
time and is respon- 
sible in no small de- 
gree for the success 
and popularity of 
_._}| the Owen Souvenirs. 














Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 





ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 
order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 











$ a reme mbr. ance of the 
hap py” days § spe ont to ost 
in i 8c shoal 00mm, t 118 
souvenir is prese snted to 
you with * 8. best wishes 


of” your teacher 





Landscape Design No, 1 



















dl by keep | bright 


1e memories 
yh schoolday 
¢ 
associé ations, 
vs | 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you by 
\ your teacher: 











f 
With pleasant 
memories of 
our school | 
associ ations | 
and : t wishes | 


for the future, 








this souvenir 
is presente ad 


you by 
your teacher 


to 





J sn Design No. 4 
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Rose Design No, 7 


















le 2 live i in Asia. ‘ties you 


More than one-half of ‘all the world’ 's peo 
, and the Chinaman. 


see the Arab, the Turk, the native of indi 


In Asia is the highest point on the globe. Mount Everest on the 
borders of Nepal and Tibet rises 29. $02 feet above the sea. 























On th the other ‘hand, ‘the Dead ion s in the deepest hollow in the 
world, 1,300 feet below sea level, in Southern Palestine. 











Below is the first paragraph, aken without alteration or 
omission, from the article in Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia entitled, Asia, the Great Mother of Civilization: 


SIA —Stretching from the frozen plains of 
the Arctic Circle to the tropical forests of 

the Malay Peninsula, and from Europe and 
Africa towithin 36 milesof North America, Asia 
includes nearly one-third of the dry land of 
the globe. It is so much the largest of the 
continents that you could put all Europe 
and Africa upon it and have two million 
square miles to spare; or both the Americas, 
and come only 500,000 square miles short. 
Asia contains the highest lands of the world 
and the lowest, the wettest and the driest, and 
regions where the variations between heat and 
cold are most extreme. It is the cradle of the 
human race, of all religion, wisdom, and civili- 
zation. With vast resources and more than half 
the population of the whole world, it contains 
the future of civilization as well as its past. 


The article is complete in nine pages with nineteen half. 
tone illustrations and five colored maps. 








No zoo contains such a cinta of animals as the jungles of Asa, 
and no botanical garden bas such ¢ a variety of vegetatica. 











Contrast the scene of arid desolation the Gobi d with this 








view of - lands of the monsoons in India, the wettest region in 





the world. 


Around the World in One Semester 


By Margaret Kiff 


Test Junior High School, Richmond, Indiana 






“Most teachers are actu- 

» ated by an ideal of service. 

Many, alas, are swamped by 

the swift, almost irresistible 

- rush of routine and are soon 

being swept along the smooth channel 
of the prescribed curriculum. 


My work has no meaning to me unless 
I can inspire my class with at least a 
spark of the divine intellectual curiosity 
—make them want to go on from where 
I leave them. My job is not only to teach 
my class the curriculum but to make them 
like it, also. 

This has been the most laborious part 
of my work, but now it is the easiest and 
most joyous. 

No longer do I search through 
20 sources for material — no 
longer do I spend hours to put 
it into shape. 

With almost no other material than 
that which was abundantly and immedi- 
ately accessible in Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, I have been able to conduct 








my class around theworld in one semester. 


We traveled every Friday afternoon, 
but the enthusiasm of each trip lasted well 
through the week, and there was hardly 
an hour between Fridays when some 
pupil was not using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia to read and to look at its 
pictures. 


With the wall map pulled down and 
with Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
on my desk, we devoted the first six Fri- 
days to making a general survey of the 
continents, one at a time, using the 
article on Asia the first Friday, the article 
on Africa the second week, and so on. 
After this we made trips in turn to 
Mexico, England, France, Greece, Egypt, 
India, China and other countries. 


Without exception, the articles in Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia seemed to 
have been made to order for my purpose. 
Their alluring style kept interest always 
fresh. The length of the articles was just 
right, and the fact that the text was cor- 
related with a wealth of illustration— 
well, it was really too ideal! The content 


of the articles enabled us 
to become intelligently 
acquainted with every « 
quarterarid every prom- 
inent country of the globe 
— its peoples, religions, 
resources, climate, and in a general way 
with its activities, history, and its future 
place in the world. 

We were traveling for fun, and we had 
it —but I know my class left me last 
semester with a rich understanding of 
the world—and an intellectual curiosity 
to know more!” 

The above article is offered as a sug- 
gestion, to which each teacher may add 





or subtract as she sees fit. For further 


details to build a project of this kind, 
see NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—PRI- 
MARY PLANS, February, 
1924, page 28, ‘The Travel 
Method in Geography Teach- 
ing.” Reprints of the com- 
plete article on Asia from Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia will be mailed to 
teachers upon request. F. E. Comptor & 
Company, 58 E. Washington St.,Chica. 0. 





COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 








